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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     CABIN     IN     THE     WILDERNESS. 

BEFORE  a  log  fire  there  sits  a  boy,  between  eight 
and  nine  years  old.  In  front  of  him  is  a  rough 
slab  of  wood  ;  in  his  hand  is  a  short  stick,  which  now 
and  again  he  holds  in  the  flames,  and  when  the  point 
of  it  is  charred,  he  carefully  forms  letters  and  words 
with  it  on  the  board.  Then,  after  he  has  thus  covered 
the  whole  surface,  he  shaves  off  the  writing  with  a 
knife,  and  begins  again. 

The  little  lad  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  it  is 
with  such  strange  substitutes  for  pencil  and  slate  as 
these  that  he  who  in  course  of  time  will  become 
President  of  the  United  States  is  teaching  himself 
penmanship. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  humble  home,  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  Abraham  at  this  time  ;  then  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  he  was 
occupied  in  the  way  we  have  seen. 

It   was   in   a   rough    log   cabin,  in  the    midst   of 
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a  wilderness,  that  Abraham  was  now  living.  He 
had  been  born  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  in  the 
year  1 809 ;  but  his  parents,  though  they  had  resided 
nearly  all  their  life  in  that  State,  having  become  dis- 
satisfied with  their  prospects  there,  had  in  18 16 
removed  to  Indiana  ;  and  here — near  where  Gentry- 
ville  now  stands — the  rest  of  Abraham's  boyhood  was 
spent. 

Hard  had  been  Abraham's  lot,  even  before  his 
home  was  removed  from  Kentucky,  for  though  he  and 
his  one  sister  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  loving  mother 
and  a  kind  father,  yet  the  privations -of  the  family 
were  very  great,  and  both  parents  had  to  work 
incessantly  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  And 
when  they  had  moved  into  Indiana,  matters  were 
not  much  improved,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Abraham 
had  himself,  at  an  early  age,  to  take  his  part  in 
earning  bread  for  the  little  household. 

Those  who  live  in  towns  and  cities  cannot  easily 
form  an  idea  of  the  daily  life  of  settlers  and  "  pioneers," 
as  they  were  called,  like  the  Lincolns ;  yet  they  were 
only  one  of  many  families,  who,  at  long  distances 
from  each  other,  sought  at  that  time  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  opening  up  and  cultivating  the  untrodden 
forest  land  of  their  country.  Such  a  life  meant  in- 
cessant toil  :  it  meant  the  isolation  of  the  family  from 
friends  and  relatives  ;  it  meant,  often,  poverty  and 
hardships  of  every  kind.  And  this  was  the  lot  of 
Abraham's  family  ;  and  when  we  have  fully  realised 
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how  poor  and  comfortless  was  his  home,  how  hard  his 
life,  and  how  many  were  his  disadvantages,  the  greater 
will  be  our  marvel  that  from  such  a  wretched  begin- 
ning Abraham  should  have  been  able  to  attain  so 
glorious  an  end. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  arrived  in  Indiana,  in 
1816,  he  set  up  a  rude  dwelling— called  a  "  half-faced 
camp  ; "  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  this  miser- 
able abode  when  we  learn  that  it  was  a  rough  hut 
of  poles,  which  was  enclosed  on  only  three  sides, 
while  the  fourth  was  quite  open.  In  this  shed,  for  it 
was  nothing  more,  Abraham  with  his  parents  and 
sister  had  to  spend  their  first  year  in  Indiana  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  that  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  able  to  erect  a  better  dwelling-place. 

The  new  log  cabin,  though  stronger  and  warmer 
than  the  old  one,  was,  however,  a  very  poor  habita- 
tion, and  had  but  one  room  and  a  loft  above  it.  It 
had  no  floor,  and  no  furniture  except  a  few  three- 
legged  stools,  while  the  only  bedstead  consisted  of  a 
rough  crotch  of  wood  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  into 
this,  which  was  occupied  by  their  parents,  little 
Abraham  and  his  sister  would,  we  are  told,  creep  on 
winter  nights,  when  their  own  rough  couch  on  the 
ground  was  too  cold  for  them  to  remain  in  it. 

From  this  time  forward — that  is,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  cabin  in  the  building  of  which  he 
had  assisted  by  cutting  poles  and  logs — Abraham, 
young  as  he  was,  began  to  help   his  father  in  the 
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work  of  clearing  the  forest  land  around  their  dwelling. 
Great  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  with  the  axe,  and 
the  stumps  either  burned,  or  sometimes  pulled,  with  all 
their  tangled  roots,  from  the  ground  ;  the  timber  had  to 
be  piled  into  heaps,  or  cleared  away  ;  the  land  had  to 
be  harrowed,  or,  when  it  was  sufhciently  free  from 
roots,  ploughed,  so  that  seeds  and  vegetables  might  be 
planted  ;  and  in  all  these  operations,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  kinds  of  work  there  were  to  do,  young  Lin- 
coln willingly  took  his  share.  Oxen  were  at  that 
time  used  in  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  other  agri- 
cultural w^ork  ;  and  we  can  picture  Abraham's  delight 
when  he  was  old  enough  to  assist  in  yoking  the  teams 
to  the  rough  implements  that  were  employed,  or  to 
walk  by  their  side  when  the  ploughing  or  harrowing 
was  going  on. 

It  was  when  he  was  very  young,  too,  that  Abraham 
learnt  the  use  of  the  rifle,  in  which  all  settlers  had  to 
be  skilled,  for  it  was  by  its  aid  that  they  secured 
much  of  their  food  ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  he 
was  but  a  child  he  astonished  his  parents  by  one  day 
shooting  and  killing  a  great  wild  turkey,  which  he 
brought  in  triumph  to  his  mother. 

But  though  Abraham  was  always  willing  and  eager 
to  help  his  father  in  the  way  I  have  told  you,  whether 
as  wood-cutter  or  ploughboy,  or  indeed  in  whatever 
capacity  he  was  needed,  there  was  another  pursuit 
which  at  this  time  occupied  not  a  little  of  his  thought 
and  attention,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  in  this  direc« 
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tion  had  been  gradually,  but  most  clearly,  showing 
itself  ever  since  the  family  had  settled  in  Indiana. 
This  was  a  constant  endeavour  to  seek  information 
of  every  sort. 

Before  his  parents  had  removed  from  Kentucky, 
they  had  contrived  to  afford  the  lad  some  schooling, 
though,  with  his  sister,  he  had  actually  to  walk  eight 
miles  each  day  to  obtain  it ;  but  it  was  for  a  very 
short  time  that  he  had  attended  school,  nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  been  taught  anything  except  a  little 
writing  and  spelling.  And  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  went  to  school  in  Indiana  a  few  years  later,  yet, 
as  Lincoln  used  in  after  life  to  say,  he  "  did  not, 
during  all  his  boyhood,  receive  instruction  for  more 
than  six  months  altogether." 

But  the  days  spent  at  the  Kentucky  school  were 
far  from  having  been  thrown  away,  and,  few  though 
they  were,  they  engendered  in  him  that  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  that  longing  for  study  which  were 
soon  to  be  so  strongly  developed  in  him.  So,  when 
only  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  we  find 
Abraham,  during  every  moment  that  he  can  spare 
from  his  work  in  the  forest,  devoting  himself  as  far 
as  he  can  to  self-improvement,  and  turning  to  the 
best  account  the  little  instruction  he  had  received 
from  his  teacher.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  see  him 
practising  penmanship  in  the  queer  manner  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ;  for  slates  and 
pencils   and    paper,    it    must   be   remembered,   were 
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scarce,  and  not  easily  obtainable  in  the  remote  place 
where  he  was  living. 

Still,  the  boy's  opportunities  for  learning  much 
were  very  few  at  this  period  ;  and  the  only  books 
which  the  Lincoln  family  possessed  were  the  Bible, 
the  Catechism,  and  a  spelling-book.  But  he  was  not 
daunted.  The  lack  of  books  only  made  him  study 
the  few  he  had  the  more  closely  ;  and  these  he  was 
soon  able  not  only  to  read,  but  the  last  two  he  knew 
by  heart,  and  he  could  repeat  many  chapters  from 
the  Bible. 

And  thus  learning  all  he  could,  with  the  limited 
means  at  his  command,  and — though  almost  hoping 
against  hope  for  more  books  and  greater  facilities 
for  getting  on — yet  never  discouraged,  three  years 
in  Indiana  passed,  during  which  time  one  or  two 
events  happened  of  which  I  must  tell  you. 

The  first  was  one  which  must  have  been  very 
welcome  to  the  Lincoln  family.  It  was  the  settle- 
ment in  the  "half-faced  camp" — which  they  had 
vacated,  and  which  adjoined  their  cabin — of  an  aunt 
and  uncle  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  named  Sparrow,  together 
with  a  nephew  named  Dennis  Hanks.  To  Abraham, 
especially,  the  coming  of  these  relatives  to  the  lonely 
spot  where  he  lived  was  a  great  joy ;  for  not  only 
was  it  pleasanter  to  have  them  living  close  to  his 
home,  but  in  Dennis,  who  was  but  a  lad,  he  found 
one  who  would  naturally  be  his  companion  and  play- 
mate.    And,  though  of  almost  opposite  dispositions. 
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the  two  boys  were  soon  fast  friends,  and  always  re- 
mained so. 

In  the  year  following  the  arrival  of  the  Sparrows, 
another  event  of  a  different  kind  happened,  and  the 
gloom  which  it  brought  to  the  Lincoln  family  was 
very  deep,  A  disease,  called  milk-fever,  unfortunately 
prevalent  at  that  time  in  Western  America,  broke 
out  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin,  and 
in  a  short  time  not  only  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow 
fatally  attacked,  but,  worse  than  all,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
stricken  down  by  it,  and  in  a  few  days  Abraham 
was  motherless. 

Living  in  such  a  spot  as  that  in  which  their  home 
was  situated,  there  was  no  place  of  worship  which  the 
Lincolns  could  attend  ;  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  there- 
fore buried  in  the  forest  by  her  husband.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  however,  knew  that  about  seventy-five  miles 
away  there  was  a  minister  who  occasionally  in  the 
journeyings  he  made  visited  his  district ;  and  having 
a  strong  wish  that  a  service  should  be  held  over  his 
wife's  grave,  he  naturally  thought  of  Mr.  Elkins — 
that  was  his  name — and  determined  if  possible  to 
ask  him  to  come  for  that  purpose.  But  there  was  a 
great  difficulty.  It  was  too  far  to  travel  to  fetch 
him,  even  if  he  were  certain  of  the  minister's  precise 
whereabouts  at  the  time  ;  he  was  unable  to  write ;  so 
he  was  in  a  serious  dilemma. 

The  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  in  a  most  un- 
looked-for manner.      Much    to  the   astonishment  of 
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his  father — who,  it  must  be  said,  had  not  paid  much 
heed  to  the  boy's  attempt  at  self-education — his  Httle 
son  offered  to  write  and  ask  the  minister  to  come. 

And  it  was  in  response  to  this,  the  first  letter 
which  Abraham  had  ever  written,  that  before  many 
weeks  Mr.  Elkins  visited  the  cabin,  and  held  a 
service  over  the  grave  of  Mrs,  Lincoln. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ON  life's  threshold 

Time  now  passed  on,  and  in  little  more  than  twelve 
months,  when  Abraham  was  nearly  eleven  years  of 
age,  another  important  change  took  place  in  the 
Lincoln  household.  Abraham's  father  had  deter- 
mined to  marry  again  ;  and  journeying  into  Kentucky 
he  there  wedded  a  widow,  Mrs.  Johnston,  with  whom 
— together  with  her  son  and  two  daughters — he  re- 
turned to  the  cabin  in  Indiana,  where  they  all  took  up 
their  abode. 

Abraham's  life,  since  Mrs,  Lincoln  died,  had  been 
very  dreary — more  dreary  than  we  can  picture  ;  and 
it  was  a  glad  day  for  him  when  his  father  brought  the 
'jew  mother  to  him  and  his  sister. 

The  second  Mrs.  Lincoln,  we  are  told,  was  a  most 
excellent  woman  ;  and,  not  only  did  she  at  once 
make  herself  beloved  by  Abraham,  by  reason  of  her 
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kindness  and  tenderness  to  him,  but  she  was  the 
possessor  of  such  a  stock  of  household  furniture  and 
of  other  articles  sadly  lacking  in  the  cabin  as  made 
Abraham  and  his  sister  and  Dennis  Hanks  open 
their  eyes  in  wonderment  when  they  saw  them. 
For  the  first  time  some  "  real  chairs "  were  seen  in 
the  Lincoln  dwelling ;  for  the  first  time  the  children 
had  warm  beds  and  clothing  provided  for  them  ;  for 
the  first  time,  too,  the  log  cabin  possessed  a  floor 
(which  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  soon  induced  her  husband 
to  put  down)  and  was  made  otherwise  cosy  and 
homelike.  "  In  fact,''  said  Dennis  Hanks  in  later 
years,  "  in  a  few  weeks  all  had  changed ;  and  where 
everything  was  wanting,  now  all  was  snug  and  com- 
fortable. She  was  a  w^oman  of  great  energy,  of  re- 
markable good  sense,  very  industrious  and  saving, 
and  also  very  neat  and  tidy  in  her  person  and 
manners,  and  knew  exactly  how  to  manage  children. 
....  She  soon  dressed  Abe  up  in  entire  new  clothes, 
and  from  that  time  on  he  appeared  to  lead  a  new 

life The  two  sets  of  children  got  along  finely 

together,  as  if  they  had  been  the  children  of  the  same 
parents," 

The  sunshine  thus  suddenly  brought  to  little 
Abraham's  life  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  solid 
comforts  which  his  new  mother  introduced  to  his 
home.  In  Mrs.  Lincoln  he  found  one  who  soon 
proved  to  be  a  loving  friend  and  counsellor  to  him, 
and  who  took  a  real  interest  in  all  that  concerned  his 
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welfare ;  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  only  too  ready 
to  return  the  affection  she  had  for  him — affection 
which  never  changed  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

A  shrewd,  sensible  woman,  she  was  not  long  either 
in  discovering  that  Abraham  was  no  ordinary  boy; 
and  when  she  came,  little  by  little,  to  learn  from  him 
of  the  uphill  work  he  had  had  in  his  search  after 
knowledge  ever  since  he  had  been  in  Indiana  ;  when 
he  showed  her  the  progress  he  had  made  in  pen- 
manship, and  told  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  practise  it ;  and  when  he,  as  was  only 
natural,  appealed  to  her  to  help  him,  he  received 
the  very  encouragement  he  needed,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  denied  to  him.  For  though  their 
love  for  Abraham  and  his  sister  was  very  great, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  first  wife  were  very  poor  and  ignorant ;  and 
that,  therefore,  apart  from  their  hard  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  forest  occupying  nearly  all  their 
thoughts,  neither  of  them  was  able  to  detect  the  signs 
which  Abraham  gave  of  his  natural  ability. 

Abraham's  library  of  three  books  had  a  little 
while  before  this  received  an  addition  in  the  form 
of  copies  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  ^sop's 
Fables,"  and  his  delight  in  possessing  these  can  be 
imagined.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  had  received  some 
education  herself,  now  helped  him  in  many  ways,  as 
well  as  answered  some  of  the  numberless  questions  he 
put  to  her ;  and  the  eager  boy  was  indeed  happy  in 
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having  one  who  so  lovingly  assisted  him  and  sym- 
pathised with  his  aims.  From  her,  too,  he  inherited 
the  reverence  for  holy  things,  the  simple  faith  and 
profound  trust  in  Providence,  as  well  as  the  amiability 
and  gentleness  for  which  in  after  life  he  became  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  a  little  while  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  able  to  help 
him  in  another  way.  Owing  to  other  settlers  having 
recently  come  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Lincoln  cabin, 
a  log  hut  had  been  erected  at  a  short  distance  away, 
and  was  to  be  used  as  a  school-house.  To  this  she 
at  once  determined  to  send  Abraham ;  and  thither 
he  went.  An  old,  tattered  arithmetic  was  bought  by 
his  father  at  a  market  some  miles  away ;  armed  with 
this,  Abraham  attended  the  school ;  and,  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  ciphering  and  spelling — especially  in  the  latter. 

But  unfortunately  this  school  was  not  kept  up 
more  than  a  few  weeks  ;  and  so,  once  more,  Abraham 
had  to  rely  upon  such  help  as  his  step-mother  could 
give  him,  and  upon  his  own  exertions.  Four  years 
later  he  again  attended  school,  and,  curiously  enough, 
though  so  long  afterwards,  in  the  same  log  hut  as  the 
one  just  mentioned.  To  this  one,  however,  like  the 
others,  he  went  for  only  a  little  while  ;  but  his  attend- 
ance at  it  is  of  interest  for  more  than  one  reason. 

First,  it  was  here  that  the  only  real  instruction  of 
any  consequence  he  ever  had  was  received — for  though 
three  years  later  he  went  to  yet  another  teacher  ne 
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learned  nothing  from  him — and  here,  too,  we  find 
the  master  quick  in  recognising  Abraham's  abilities, 
and  frequently  speaking  of  him  as  being  likely  to 
rise  in  the  world. 

It  was  at  this  school  that,  we  are  told,  Abraham, 
in  addition  to  other  lessons,  was  taught, "  manners  and 
etiquette  and  deportment" — accomplishments  of  which 
probably  the  children  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  those 
days  stood  much  in  need !  Thus  the  various  scholars 
— boys  and  girls  attending  together — would  one  by 
one  be  asked  to  go  outside,  and  then  to  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  being  properly  introduced  to  the  other 
children  assembled  in  the  ''  schoolroom,"  the  latter 
being  taught  how  to  bow  in  response,  and  so  on.  A 
strange  sight  indeed  it  must  have  been  to  see  these 
roughly  clad  and  roughly  reared  children  of  the  forest 
learning  some  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilised 
life! 

In  this  school,  too,  Abraham  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  writing  little  essays  on  Kind- 
ness to  Animals,  a  subject  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  young  Lincoln, 
when  amusing  himself  with  his  school  companions, 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
cruelties  to  dumb  creatures  in  which  they  too  fre- 
quently indulged.  One  instance  of  torture  on  their 
part  is  recorded,  and  this  was  the  placing  of 
live  coals  on  the  backs  of  tortoises  caught  by  the 
boys,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  walk  faster.     And 
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when  Abraham  found  them  doing  this,  he  forcibly 
prevented  them,  though  mocked  at  and  ridiculed  for 
his  pains. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that,  though,  as  already  stated, 
Abraham's  school  days  were  few  in  number,  yet, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
marked  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  secret  of  it  was  that  he  never  missed  any 
opportunity  that  presented  itself,  however  small,  for 
storing  up  in  his  mind  information  on  any  subject, 
no  matter  what  pains  were  necessary  to  effect  his 
purpose. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  told  of  him  that 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  Abraham  had 
heard  from  a  companion  that  one  of  the  neighbouring 
settlers,  a  Mr.  Crawford,  possessed  a  "  Life  of  George 
Washington."  In  great  trepidation,  the  boy  visited 
the  log  house  where  the  precious  book  was,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  borrow  it,  promising  to  return  it  in 
safety,  and  the  owner  consented  to  lend  it  to  him. 

A  book  such  as  this — telling  him  of  all  that  the 
famous  soldier  and  President  had  done  for  his  country, 
describing  the  great  battles  and  exciting  adventures 
during  the  Revolution  in  America — was,  of  all  others, 
one  that  would  impress  and  interest  Abraham.  And 
knowing,  as  we  do,  the  yearning  which  he  had  for 
books  at  this  time — a  yearning  which  he  had  been 
able  to  gratify  to  only  a  small  extent — we  can  picture 
his  gladness  as  he  carried  the  prize  home.     We  may 
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be  sure,  too,  that  he  now  devoted  to  the  study  of  it 
every  minute  he  could  spare  after  his  hard  work  in 
the  forest — most  probably  asking  his  kind  step-mother 
anything  he  could  not  quite  understand  in  it. 

But  a  catastrophe  was  in  store.  One  night  he  put 
down  the  book,  in  a  safe  place,  as  he  thought ;  but  to 
his  dismay,  the  next  morning  saw  it  soaked  through 
with  water;  for  the  rain  had  beaten  in  through  a 
crack  in  the  cabin,  and  quite  spoilt  it ! 

What  to  do  poor  Abraham  didn't  know ;  for  he 
scarcely  dared  to  go  to  the  owner  with  the  ruined 
volume ;  nor  was  he  able  to  pay  him  for  it.  How- 
ever, he  finally  made  up  his  mind ;  and  forthwith  he 
started  off  to  Mr.  Crawford,  showed  him  the  book, 
and  then  bravely  offered  to  work  for  him  until  he  was 
satisfied.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  ]\Ir.  Crawford 
meanly  took  advantage  of  Abraham ;  and  for  three 
whole  days — and  long  ones  too — the  boy  worked 
hard  in  his  corn-field  ;  by  the  end  of  which  time, 
however,  he  had  earned  the  right  to  keep  the  damaged 
book.  It  was  a  noble,  manly  act ;  and  it  is  said  that 
his  honesty  in  thus  making  up  for  the  mishap  won 
him  the  esteem  of  all  the  settlers  around  when  they 
heard  of  it. 

Abraham  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  fre- 
quently entertained  those  about  him  with  long  pas- 
sages from  such  books  as  he  had  read ;  or,  if  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  attending  any  religious  or  political 
meeting,  he  would,  on  his  return,  mount  the  stump  of 
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a  tree,  and  recount  what  he  had  heard.  Sometimes 
he  would  do  this  in  the  harvest-field  ;  and,  as  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  career  which  was  eventually  to  be  his, 
it  is  said  that  "  his  taste  for  public  speaking  seemed 
to  be  natural  and  irresistible."  Even  at  this  early  age, 
too,  the  love  of  telling  anecdotes  and  stories  while 
giving  any  address  was  very  marked  in  him  ;  and 
his  good  temper  and  ready  wit  made  him  beloved  by 
every  one, 

Dennis  Hanks,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
Lincoln's  constant  companion,  and  who  in  after  years 
was  fond  of  identifying  himself  with  the  early  doings 
of  his  friend,  describes  his  life  at  this  time  as  follows : 
"We  learned  by  sight,  scent,  and  hearing.  We 
heard  all  that  was  said,  and  talked  over  and  over  the 
questions  heard  ;  wore  them  slick,  greasy,  and  thread- 
bare. Went  to  political  and  other  gatherings,  as 
you  do  now  ;  we  would  hear  all  sides  and  opinions, 
talk  them  over,  discuss  them,  agreeing  and  disagree- 
ing  Abe  preached,  made  speeches,  read  for  us, 

explained  to  us,  and  so  on He  was  a  cheerful 

boy,  a  witty  boy  ;  was  humorous  always  ;  sometimes 

would  get  sad,  not  very  often In  Gentryvillc, 

about  one  mile  west  of  his  father's  farm,  Abe  would  go 
and  tell  his  jokes  and  stories,  and  was  so  odd, 
original,  and  humorous,  and  witty,  that  all  the  people 
in  town  would  gather  round  him.  He  would  keep 
them  there  till  midnight ;  I  would  get  tired,  and 
want  to  go  home." 
B  2 
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During  the  years  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
Abraham  had  been  growing  very  rapidly;  and  when 
about  sixteen  years  old  he  had  almost  reached  the 
height  he  soon  afterwards  attained  of  six  feet  four 
inches.  As  he  grew  up,  he  had  become  exceedingly 
helpful  in  all  the  work  of  his  father's  farm — for  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  now  sufficiently  cleared  and  cultivated 
some  of  his  land  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  by  that  name. 
Indeed,  he  had  proved  such  a  good  labourer,  and  was 
so  strong,  that  whenever  his  father  could  spare  him 
he  hired  himself  by  the  day  to  other  settlers,  taking 
home  whatever  he  earned.  Any  of  the  neighbours 
who  needed  assistance  were  only  too  glad  to  secure 
Abraham,  for  he  was  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
for  them,  "  such  as  chopping  wood,  making  a  pie,  or 
nursing  a  baby  ;  "  and  he  not  only  did  each  well,  but 
made  everybody  around  him  merry  while  doing  it. 

It  was  at  about  this  time — in  the  year  1825 — that 
Abraham  was  hired  by  one  James  Taylor ;  and 
most  varied  was  the  work  which  he  did  for  this  em- 
ployer, with  whom  he  remained  nine  months,  for  the 
wages  of  six  dollars  (about  25s.)  a  month  and  his 
board.  He  was  nominally  engaged  to  manage  a  ferry- 
boat which  plied  across  the  Ohio  River.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  he  was  not  only  ploughman  and 
hostler,  but  he  ground  the  corn,  laid  the  fires,  put 
on  the  water  in  readiness  for  boiling,  and  cooked 
some  of  the  food  for  the  household. 

At  this  period  his  bodily  strength  was  very  great, 
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for  he  could  carry  a  load  such  as  usually  took  three 
ordinary  men  to  bear  ;  "  he  could/'  said  a  friend, 
"  sink  an  axe  deeper  into  wood  than  any  other  man  I 
ever  knew ; "  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  observed 
to  take  up  and  carry  away  a  big  chicken -house 
of  an  unusually  heavy  weight  In  those  days  drink- 
ing habits  were  only  too  prevalent,  even  among  young 
people;  but  from  childhood  Abraham  had  always 
been  exceedingly  temperate,  and  remained  so  all  his 
life. 

While  with  Taylor,  Lincoln  was  made  very  happy 
by  the  discovery  of  a  few  books — among  them  a 
history  of  the  United  States ;  and  though  he  had  to 
rise  each  morning  very  early,  he  would  sit  up  and 
study  evening  after  evening  until  very  late — much  to 
the  annoyance  of  a  son  of  Taylor,  who  shared  his 
sleeping-place.  It  is  said  that  one  night  the  latter, 
after  vainly  begging  his  companion  to  put  out  the 
light  and  retire  to  rest,  struck  him.  Abraham  did 
not,  however,  lose  his  temper  or  take  any  notice,  but 
went  on  with  his  reading  ;  and  in  after  years  young 
Taylor  used  to  speak  in  warm  admiration  of  his  for- 
bearance towards  him  on  this  occasion. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Taylor,  Abraham  went  home  for  a 
while ;  then  he  took  service  with  a  Mr.  Jones,  who 
had  a  store  at  Gentryville,  which  during  this  time  had 
been  gradually  coming  into  existence  as  a  village. 
Here,  too,  Abraham  was  fortunate  in  finding  more 
books  ;    besides  which,  as   settlers   were   rapidly  in- 
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creasing  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  opportunities 
of  mixing  with  people  somewhat  better  educated  than 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  early 
years.  Joneses  store  being,  too,  the  chief  place  at 
which  the  farmers  and  others  purchased  their  neces- 
saries, he  was  ere  long  able  to  form  a  number  of 
acquaintances. 

Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
Abraham,  and,  finding  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 
unusual  ability,  not  only  encouraged  him  in  his 
studies,  but  sometimes  told  him  that  he  believed  he 
would  one  day  become  a  great  man.  He  lent  him 
books,  among  them  the  Lives  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  other  worthies  of  America ;  he  also  took  in  a 
newspaper,  and  as  he  was  much  interested  in  political 
matters,  he  often  talked  about  them  with  young 
Lincoln,  thus  inclining  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  the  public  affairs  of  his  country. 

Abraham,  at  this  time,  found  another  friend,  who 
was  of  great  help  to  him,  in  John  Baldwin,  the  black- 
smith, of  Gentryville — a  man  who  possessed  a  rich 
fund  of  stories,  which  he  willingly  related  to  young 
Lincoln.  No  doubt  it  was  to  this  blacksmith  that 
Abraham  was  indebted  for  not  a  few  of  the  homely 
anecdotes  and  sayings  with  which,  in  after  days,  his 
speeches  and  conversation  were  so  freely  interspersed. 

It  was  in  the  following  year — 1827 — when  Abra- 
ham was  working  with  a  man  named  Wood,  a  carpenter, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  his  self-education 
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was  shown  in  the  shape  of  an  article  on  Temperance, 
and  another  on  a  poHtical  subject,  which  he  succeeded 
in  getting  accepted  and  printed  in  Ohio  newspapers  ; 
and  each  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  able  and 
well  written. 

Next  we  find  him  at  home  again,  but  beginning 
to  be  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  life  he 
had  to  live  there.  Mixing  as  he  had  done  for  some 
time  past  with  his  fellow-men,  and  learning  from  the 
books  which  he  had  read  something  more  of  the  great 
world  outside  Indiana,  he  somewhat  chafed  under  the 
humdrum  life  of  his  father's  cabin,  and  the  ordinary 
farmwork  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged. 
And  he  began  to  have  visions  of  what  he  might  per- 
haps achieve  if  only  he  could  penetrate  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  of  his  present  existence. 

And  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  these  yearnings 
took  the  form  of  a  request  to  his  father  to  allow  him 
to  build  a  flat  boat — a  peculiarly  constructed  craft 
used  on  the  large  rivers  of  America — and  carry  a 
few  barrels  of  produce  from  the  farm  down  the  river 
and  sell  it  at  a  market. 

How  his  father  received  this  bold  proposal  is  not 
known ;  the  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  eventually 
gave  his  consent,  and  that  not  only  did  Abraham 
build  the  boat,  but  made  the  voyage  too.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  undertaking  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  is  of  considerable  interest. 

When  the  flat  boat  was  completed,  and  Abraham 
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stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  admiring  it,  a  steamer 
suddenly  approached  ;  and  at  the  same  time  two 
passengers  (having  with  them  their  luggage),  who 
wanted  to  go  on  by  the  steamer,  approached  the  spot 
where  Abraham  was  standing.  Then,  looking  at  the 
different  boats  on  the  water,  they  singled  out  his,  and 
asked  him  to  row  them  to  the  steamer.  Gladly  enough 
Abraham  took  them  on  board  his  little  craft,  landed 
them  on  the  steamer,  and  finally  lifted  up  their  trunks 
on  board.  What  was  better,  just  as  he  was  shoving 
off,  each  of  the  passengers  threw  him  a  silver  half- 
dollar  ;  and  not  a  little  was  he  astonished,  for  he  had 
not  dreamed  of  receiving  such  good  payment. 

In  after  years,  when  he  became  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  in  speaking  of  this  occurrence :  "  You 
may  think  it  Vv'as  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days 
it  seems  to  me  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  a  most  important 
incident  in  my  life.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  I, 
a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  less  than  a  day. 
I  was  a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from  that 
hour." 

This  dollar  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first  that  Abraham 
considered  he  had  earned  for  himself;  for,  hitherto, 
his  father  had  claimed  any  wages  received  by  him 
when  he  was  hired. 

Abraham  having  succeeded  so  well  in  making 
the  voyage  I  have  spoken  of,  was  now  asked — in 
March,  1828 — by  Mr.  Gentry,  who  owned  much  of 
the    property   in    Gentryville    and    from    whom    the 
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place  obtained  its  name,  if  he  would  take  charge 
of  a  flat  boat  laden  with  a  quantity  of  bacon  and 
other  produce,  and,  accompanied  by  his  own  son, 
Allen  Gentry,  make  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  the  cargo.  This  was  a  some- 
what dangerous  and  exciting  trip  of  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  hundred  miles. 

It  says  much  for  Mr.  Gentry's  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  Abraham  that  he  should  have  been  willing  not  only 
to  entrust  his  boat,  but  also  his  son,  to  his  care ; 
for  young  Lincoln  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  whole 
management  of  the  trip.  So  it  was,  however  ;  and 
before  long  the  two  young  men  started  on  their 
voyage. 

As  I  have  said,  this  was  a  perilous  midertaking, 
and  only  men  who  were  unusually  strong  and 
hardy  could  have  entered  upon  it.  The  flat  boat 
had  to  be  propelled  by  hand,  sometimes  against 
contrary  winds,  the  whole  distance  ;  while,  apart  from 
the  dangers,  there  was  the  greatest  discomfort  for 
those  who  were  on  board.  No  snug  cabin  had 
such  a  craft  ;  no  fire ;  and  there  Vv'as  only  the 
rough  blanket  that  was  thrown  o\er  them  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  and 
difficulties  and  discomforts,  the  two  plucky  fellows 
accomplished  their  purpose ;  though  they  did  not 
return  to  Mr.  Gentry  without  meeting  with  some 
exciting  adventures,  one  of  which  may  be  nar- 
rated. 
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After  they  had  proceeded  on  their  journey  for 
some  distance,  they  came  to  a  sugar  plantation  ;  and 
having,  as  was  their  custom,  secured  their  boat  for  the 
night,  they  lay  down  to  rest.  Suddenly,  however,  they 
were  awakened  by  footsteps  on  the  deck,  and,  jumping 
up,  they  saw  that  several  negroes  were  just  in  the  act 
of  creeping  on  board,  evidently  bent  on  robbery  or 
murder. 

They  had  been  aroused  only  just  in  time.  Rushing 
towards  them,  they  knocked  down  the  first  one  as  he 
stepped  on  deck ;  then  they  overpowered  others  that 
were  following  one  by  one,  while  the  rest,  who  began 
to  run  off,  were  quickly  chased  and  thrashed. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  being  injured  them- 
selves, that  Abraham  and  his  companion  thus  got 
rid  of  the  negroes ;  Lincoln,  indeed,  received  one 
wound,  the  scar  of  which  remained  throughout  his 
life. 


CHAPTER     III. 

"  HONEST  AEE." 

Abraham  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  his 
father  determined  to  move  into  a  new  home.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  for  some  time  felt  a  desire  to  move  from 
the  cabin  where  he  had  lived  so  long — among  other 
reasons  because  the  climate  of  Indiana  was  not  very 
healthy  ;  so  he  resolved  to  go  westward,  to  the  State 
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of  Illinois,  where  an  uncle  of  Dennis',  named  John 
Hanks,  was  living. 

He,  therefore,  sold  his  farm  and  stock  of  pigs  and 
corn;  and  in  February,  1830,  the  Lincoln  household, 
having  packed  their  furniture,  moved  forth  from  the 
log  cabin  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  in 
fifteen  days  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  two 
hundred  miles  away. 

Abraham,  having  now  reached  man's  estate, 
would,  had  his  family  remained  in  Indiana,  probably 
have  gone  out  into  the  world,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  employment  and  experience  more  congenial 
to  his  own  taste  and  ambition.  But,  when  he  found 
his  father  desirous  of  moving  to  Illinois,  he  felt  that 
he  must  at  least  assist  him  in  getting  to  the  new 
home,  for  he  could  not  leave  him  at  a  time  when  he 
could  be  of  so  much  service. 

Accordingly  he  went,  and  immediately  on  arriving 
he  helped  to  build  a  new  dwelling-place.  This  was  a 
much  better  and  bigger  one  than  that  which  the  Lin- 
colns  had  left  in  Indiana ;  and  though  made  of  logs, 
it  was  comfortable  in  every  way.  In  addition  to  the 
cabin,  a  smoke-house  for  drying  meat,  with  a  stable 
adjoining,  was  constructed,  and  after  completing  this, 
Abraham  and  John  Hanks  set  to  work  to  plough  and 
enclose  the  fifteen  acres  of  ground  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  secured. 

With  their  oxen  they  ploughed  the  whole  of  the 
land  within  a  wccl:,  and  then  put  the  corn  in  it ;  and 
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afterwards  Abraham  and  his  uncle  prepared  rails, 
which  were  split  by  them  from  great  logs,  and 
roughly  fenced  the  entire  fifteen  acres — no  light  task 
when  we  consider  the  area. 

Abraham  had  always  been  noted  for  his  proficiency 
in  rail-splitting,  his  great  strength  enabling  him  to 
perform  tasks  which  few  other  men  could  undertake. 
And  you  will  find  that  two  of  the  very  rails  which 
John  Hanks  and  he  fixed  round  Mr.  Lincoln's  new 
land  in  Illinois  bore  an  important  part  in  one  of  the 
many  triumphal  receptions  with  which  in  later  years 
Abraham  was  greeted  by  his  countrymen. 

When  young  Lincoln  had  seen  his  father  fairly 
settled  in  the  new  home,  he  for  a  time  hired  himself  to 
some  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  he  was 
reluctant  to  go  far  away  from  his  parents  so  long  as 
he  felt  they  might  need  him. 

One  who  knew  him  well  speaks  of  Abraham  as 
being  at  this  period  "the  roughest  looking  man  he 
ever  knew."  He  was  tall,  angular,  and  ungainly,  and 
v/ore  trousers  made  of  flax  and  tow,  cut  tightly  at 
the  ankles  and  loosely  at  the  knees.  He  was  very 
poor,  but  was  welcome  in  every  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. We  are  told  that  he  would  split  rails  in 
order  to  obtain  clothing  for  his  labour ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  stood  in  need  of  some  article  of 
clothing,  "  he  made  a  bargain  with  Mrs.  Nancy  Miller 
to  split  four  hundred  rails  for  every  yard  of  jean,  dyed 
with  walnut  bark,  that  would  be  required  to  make  it." 
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Young  Lincoln  seems  to  have  had  few  opportuni- 
ties for  reading  just  at  this  time  ;  but  whenever  he 
could  get  a  book  he  would  make  the  best  use  of  it, 
and  would  often  be  seen  reading  when  goiflg  to  his 
work — to  which  he  had  sometimes  to  walk  six  or 
seven  miles.  He  was,  however,  keeping  up  the  old 
habit  of  acquiring  day  after  day  whatever  fresh  infor- 
mation he  could  ;  and  we  may  feel  sure  that,  though 
for  his  father's  and  step-mother's  sake  he  was  staying 
near*  them,  he  was  longing  for  the  time  when  he  could 
find  a  wider  sphere  for  the  realisation  of  his  ambition 
than  any  of  the  farms  in  Illinois  could  afford. 

It  was  when  Abraham  was  hiring  himself  out  at 
this  period  that  one  evening  a  well-dressed  man  rode 
up  to  the  door  of  the  farmhouse  where  he  was  at 
work,  and,  as  was  not  unusual  in  sparsely  populated 
districts  in  those  days,  he  asked  if  he  could  have  a 
night's  lodging.  The  farmer  replied  that  he  could 
give  the  stranger  some  supper,  and  could  take  care 
of  his  horse,  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  give 
him  sleeping  accommodation  unless  he  were  willing 
to  share  that  of  the  hired  hand.  The  man  did  not 
care  to  do  this  at  first,  but  he  consented  to  see  what 
Abraham  was  like.  So  they  went  to  look  for  him, 
and  found  him  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground 
deeply  occupied  with  a  book.  "  I  reckon  he'll  do," 
said  the  stranger,  as  Abraham  rose  to  speak  to  him ; 
so  the  sleeping-place  was  secured. 

Abraham's    wished-for    opportunity    of  changing 
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his  mode  of  occupation  now  came  before  long.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  had  again  assisted  his 
parents  in  removing  from  their  home  in  Illinois. 
This  they  found  they  had  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  owing  to  a  serious  epidemic  which  broke 
out  around  them  ;  so  they  resolved  to  remove  to  a 
healthier  spot,  and  finally  settled  in  a  place  in  Coles 
County,  Illinois — about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the 
eastward — where  they  remained. 

It  was  in  the  succeeding  winter  (i 830-1)  that  an 
offer  of  employment  was  made  to  young  Lincoln 
which  we  can  well  imagine  he  was  delighted  to 
receive.  A  trader  named  Offutt,  at  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  had  proposed  to  his  uncle,  John  Hanks — 
who  was  well  known  as  a  competent  man  in  such 
undertakings — that  he  should  go  to  New  Orleans  in 
charge  of  a  boat  and  cargo,  and  the  latter  had  con- 
sented, subject  to  Abraham  agreeing  to  accompany 
him.  A  man  named  Johnson  was  also  to  go.  With 
the  recollection  of  his  previous  trip  to  the  same 
place  fresh  in  his  memory,  Abraham  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Offutt, 
they  started  on  their  voyage,  with  a  cargo  consisting 
principally  of  pork  and  corn. 

Only  one  incident  of  the  trip  itself  need  be  men- 
tioned. When  the  boat  arrived  at  a  difficult  part  of 
the  river  it  stuck  fast^  and  at  first  it  was  feared  that 
it  could  hardly  be  floated  again.  However,  as  usual, 
Lincoln    was   equal  to   the  occasion,  and  devised   a 
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most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  by  means  of 
which  the  safety  of  the  craft  was  ensured,  and  the 
navigators  were  enabled  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans. 
Here  the  cargo  was  landed  and  sold,  and  Abraham, 
Offutt,  and  the  others,  returned  home  by  steamer. 

An  event  which,  in  the  light  of  his  later  history, 
is  of  the  utmost  interest,  occurred  while  Abraham 
was  in  New  Orleans.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
saw  a  gang  of  negroes  chained,  whipped,  and  other- 
wise maltreated.  The  painful  sight  is  said  to  have 
made  such  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to 
have  so  saddened  him,  that  he  never  forgot  it ;  and  in 
after  years,  when  he  stood  forward  in  his  country  as 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  blacks,  he  frequently 
said  that  it  was  this  scene  at  New  Orleans  which  first 
caused  him  to  form  the  opinions  he  held  as  to  the 
wickedness  of  Slavery, 

It  \vas  on  his  return  from  this  voyage  that  Mr. 
Offutt,  appreciating  the  value  of  so  useful  a  man 
as  Abraham  had  proved  himself  to  be,  and  needing 
some  one  competent  to  manage  a  "general  store" 
which  he  was  about  to  establish  in  New  Salem, 
offered  the  charge  of  the  latter  to  young  Lincoln, 
who  willingly  accepted  it. 

In  the  meantime  Abraham  went  to  his  father's 
home,  and  he  had  hardly  arrived  there  when  a  famous 
wrestler,  one  Daniel  Needham,  paid  him  a  visit.  The 
latter  had  heard  of  young  Lincoln's  stature  and 
strength,  and  as  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being  the 
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"best  man"  in  Illinois,  the  report  of  Abe's  achieve- 
ments filled  him  with  envy.  He  had  come,  therefore, 
to  challenge  him — doing  so  in  a  very  rough  and 
peremptory  manner ;  and  the  upshot  was  that,  the 
two  having  met  by  appointment,  Abraham  threw  him 
twice  with  the  utmost  ease.  Needham's  pride  was 
much  more  wounded  than  his  body,  and  turning  to 
his  antagonist,  he  said,  "  Lincoln,  you  may  have 
thrown  me  twice,  but  at  any  rate  you  can't  whip  mel" 
On  which  the  other  replied,  "  Needham,  are  you  satis- 
fied that  I  can  throw  you  ?  If  you  are  not,  and  must 
be  convinced  through  a  thrashing,  I  will  do  that  also 
for  your  sake."  The  wrestler  had  not  bargained  for 
such  a  retort ;  he  had  imagined  that  Lincoln  would 
at  least  have  hesitated  to  fight  him  ;  but  when  he 
discovered  that  he  was  not  only  willing  to  do  so,  but 
to  thrash  him  for  his  own  good,  he  gave  in,  and  the 
matter  ended  in  his  unconditional  surrender. 

On  proceeding  to  New  Salem  soon  afterwards, 
young  Lincoln  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  duties  im- 
mediately, for  the  merchandise  with  which  Mr.  Ofifutt 
was  to  furnish  the  store  had  not  arrived  ;  and  while 
waiting  for  this  Abe  accepted  a  temporary  engagement 
during  an  election  which  was  being  held.  A  clerk  was 
wanted  at  the  polling-place,  and  it  was  rather  difficult 
in  such  a  region  to  find  one,  for  only  a  few  of  the 
people  in  the  settlement  could  read  and  write  well  ; 
so  Abraham  was  appealed  to,  and  on  being  asked  if 
he  thought  he  could  fill  the  post,  he  replied,  "  Yes, 
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I'll  do  the  best  I  can  ;"  and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
he  performed  all  that  was  required  of  him  most  satis- 
factorily. 

In  due  course  Mr.  Offutt's  goods,  consisting  of 
almost  every  commodity  needed  by  the  settlers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  arrived ;  and  forthwith  Abraham 
was  installed  in  the  store  now  started,  of  which  he 
became  the  manager  or  salesman.  This  was  in 
August,  1 83 1. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  always  been  a 
favourite.  In  his  new  occupation  he  made  himself 
more  liked  than  ever ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
under  his  direction  the  store  soon  became,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  be,  a  much-frequented  resort  of 
those  living  in  and  around  New  Salem. 

People  liked  to  come  there  to  make  purchases, 
and  have  a  chat  with  such  a  pleasant,  intelligent  man 
as  Abraham  ;  they  were  fond  of  hearing  him  talk  on 
the  many  subjects  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
thoughts  ;  and,  above  all,  they  admired  the  straight- 
forwardness, the  integrity,  the  truthfulness,  and  the 
sterling  qualities  which  he  displayed  in  his  every 
action.  Not  a  few  incidents  are  related  which  prove 
how  determined  Abraham  was  that  even  in  the 
smallest  details  his  business  should  be  conducted  with 
strictest  fairness  and  honesty. 

On  one  occasion  a  woman  entered  the  store  to 
buy  some  goods,  and  the  amount  of  her  bill  was  two 
dollars  and  six  cents.  Later  on  in  the  day  Abraham, 
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in  checking  his  accounts,  found  that  he  had  over- 
charged her  six  cents.  So  at  night,  after  he  had 
finished  his  duties  in  the  store,  he  walked  to  the 
woman's  house,  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three 
miles,  to  put  the  matter  right  by  returning  to  her  the 
money  she  had  overpaid. 

At  another  time  a  woman  came  in  just  before 
he  was  closing  the  store  for  the  day,  and  bought 
half  a  pound  of  tea.  When  he  began  business  on 
the  next  morning  he  saw  that  by  some  means  the 
weight  on  the  scales  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ; 
so  that  he  had  unwittingly  cheated  his  customer 
of  half  her  order.  Thereupon  he  weighed  out 
another  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  closed  up  the 
store  again,  and  took  it  to  her  before  beginning  the 
day. 

One  morning  a  big,  rough-looking  man  pushed 
his  way  in  while  Abraham  was  attending  to  some 
female  customers,  and  began  to  use  coarse  language, 
and  adopt  a  hectoring  tone  to  those  present.  Abraham 
civilly  requested  him  to  behave  properly,  on  which  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  one,  and  that, 
further,  he  would  thrash  him  if  he  said  any  more. 
Lincoln  waited  until  his  customers  had  gone ;  then, 
as  the  bully  dared  him  to  touch  him,  he  jumped  over 
the  counter,  turned  him  out  of  the  shop,  and  at 
length  made  him  beg  for  mercy.  Whereupon,  we 
are  told,  Abraham  at  once  lifted  him  up,  and,  taking 
him  into  the  store,  washed  his  face  and  made  him 
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comfortable.  Ever  afterwards  the  two  remained  the 
greatest  friends. 

This  was  not  the  only  encounter  which  Lincohi 
had  with  men  who,  envious  of  his  popularity  and 
abilities,  tried  to  annoy  and  injure  him.  When  he 
arrived  in  New  Salem,  he  found  the  place  infested  by 
a  gang  of  ruffians,  calling  themselves  the  "  Clary  Grove 
Boys  ; "  and  it  was  the  custom  of  these  cowards  not 
merely  to  play  rough,  brutal  jokes  on  any  man  new 
to  the  neighbourhood,  but  often,  by  insulting  and 
cuffing  him,  to  entice  him  to  fight.  Having  done 
this,  numbers  of  them  would  attack  him,  and  thus  he 
received  a  terrible  beating  at  their  hands. 

For  some  reason — one  being,  probably,  because  a 
man  of  the  height  of  six  feet  four  inches  might  prove  a 
tough  match  for  them — the  "  Clary  Grove  Boys  "  had 
at  first  hesitated  before  they  introduced  themselves 
and  their  customs  to  Abraham.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  have  considered  that  their  own 
notoriety  as  bullies  would  suffer  unless  they  chal- 
lenged him ;  so  they  made  up  their  minds  to  wait 
no  longer,  and  forthwith  commenced  to  provoke  him 
according  to  their  usual  wont. 

At  first  Abraham,  conscious  of  his  own  strength, 
was  very  forbearing,  and  tried  to  parley  with  them, 
in  the  hope  of  settling  affairs  without  using  force. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Boys,"  however,  insisted 
on  putting  the  matter  to  the  test ;  and  the  result  was 
that  Abraham—who  astonished  them  by  holding  out 
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the  blackguard  by  the  throat  at  arm's  length — con-- 
vinced  them  that  for  once  they  had  attempted  too 
much.  From  that  day  forward  the  reign  of  terror 
which  the  "Clary  Grove  Boys"  had  established 
began  to  be  on  the  wane.  Assisted  by  others  be- 
longing to  New  Salem,  Abraham  forthwith  took 
steps  to  put  down  the  ruffians ;  and  before  long, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  the  gang  was 
effectually  broken  up,  many  of  its  members  even 
becoming  friends  of  Abraham. 

While  at  Mr.  Offutt's  store,  Abraham  still  de- 
voted all  the  hours  he  could  spare  after  business  was 
done  to  study  ;  and  it  was  during  the  time  he  was 
here  that  he  thought  himself  very  fortunate  in  learn- 
ing one  day  that  at  a  place  seven  or  eight  miles  away 
there  was  an  English  grammar.  Forthwith  he  walked 
off  to  the  person  who  possessed  the  precious  book, 
and,  having  borrowed  it,  before  long  thoroughly  mas- 
tered it  from  beginning  to  end. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  at  this  time  Lincoln 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  before  him  a  great  future, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  fit  himself 
for  it  in  every  way  possible.  Just  as  in  years  pre- 
viously he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  questions 
of  his  mother  and  others  concerning  any  subject 
which  he  did  not  fully  understand,  so  now  he  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  seek  knowledge  from  whomsoever 
he  could  obtain  it.  A  Mr.  Green,  a  lawyer,  relates, 
for  instance,  that  when  he  visited  New  Salem,  Lincoln 
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would  frequently  ask  him  to  explain  some  difficult 
point  in  grammar  which  puzzled  him  ;  and  we  find, 
too,  that  Abraham  regularly  attended  debating 
societies,  and  took  part  in  their  various  discussions. 
He  also  read  a  newspaper  regularly,  for  which  he 
never  failed  to  pay,  though  he  had  not  always  the 
means  to  buy  good  clothing.  Indeed,  by  patience  and 
perseverance,  he  strove  to  fit  himself  in  every  way 
he  could  for  the  career  upon  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  enter. 

At  this  period  it  was  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  upright  conduct  in  all  his  dealings,  earned  the 
name  of  "  Honest  Abe,"  which  he  ever  after- 
wards bore.  And,  as  showing  the  varied  manner 
in  which  he  now  associated  himself  with  the  people 
around  him,  and  how  his  services  in  almost  any 
capacity  were  in  general  request,  we  are  told  that 
"he  vv^as  judge,  arbitrator,  referee,  umpire,  authority 
in  all  disputes,  games,  and  matches ;  a  pacificator 
in  all  quarrels  ;  everybody's  friend  ;  the  best-natured, 
most  sensible,  the  best-informed,  the  most  modest 
and  unassuming,  the  kindest,  gentlest,  roughest, 
strongest,  and  best  young  fellow  in  all  New  Salem 
and  the  region  round  about." 

After  Lincoln  had  been  for  some  months  in  New 
Salem,  a  tide  of  misfortune  overtook  Mr.  Offutt.  He 
seems  to  have  embarked  in  certain  commercial  ven- 
tures which,  one  after  another,  proved  to  be  very 
unsuccessful,  and   the  consequence  was  that   in  the 
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spring  of  1832  he  was  obliged  to  close  his  store. 
Abraham  suddenly  found  himself,  therefore,  out  of 
employment,  and  he  was  for  a  while  uncertain  what 
he  should  do  for  a  means  of  livelihood. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    DAWN    OF    FAME. 

It  was  at  the  crisis  referred  to  above  that  a  new 
and  unexpected  opening  for  Lincoln's  services  pre- 
sented itself 

About  thirty  years  previously,  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
called  the  Sacs,  who  had  proved  very  trouble- 
some through  their  inroads  on  the  white  men's  pro- 
perty, had  agreed,  under  pressure  of  force,  to  move 
to  the  western  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
there  they  had  quietly  remained  for  some  years.  But 
latterly,  their  chief.  Black  Hawk,  had  begun  to  feel 
that  his  people  had  not  been  justly  treated  in  being 
compelled  to  leave  the  old  hunting-grounds  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  to 
return,  and  endeavour  to  recover  possession  of  them. 
And  that  these  were  not  empty  threats  was  proved  ; 
for,  aided  by  other  tribes,  Black  Hawk  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  already  sallied  forth  from  their  settlement, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  the  white  people. 

Military    action    was    now   necessary ;    and    the 
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Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  called  for  volun- 
teers. Several  regiments  were  immediately  formed, 
and  among  them  one  of  which  men  from  New  Salem 
formed  a  portion. 

Had  Lincoln  been  in  full  employment,  doubtless 
he  would  have  still  wished  to  offer  his  services ;  but 
this  call  to  arms  being  made  at  the  very  time  when 
he  had  just  left  Mr.  Offutt's  service,  and  having  no 
fresh  occupation  in  view,  he  was  doubly  anxious  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Black  Hawk. 

Accordingly  he  enlisted.  What  was  more — and 
it  well  proves  his  popularity  and  good  repute  among 
his  fellows — when  the  choice  of  leader  came  to  be 
made  by  his  regiment,  he  was  chosen  captain. 

In  electing  him,  a  curious  method  was  adopted. 
Two  candidates  were  nominated,  who  took  their 
places  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other;  then 
the  men  of  the  regiment  walked  up,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  whoever  they  voted  for.  Immediately, 
one  after  another  marched  to  the  side  ot  Abraham, 
until  a  large  majority  had  thus  voted  for  him.  Most 
of  the  minority  then  left  his  opponent,  making  his 
election  almost  unanimous.  In  after  years,  Lincoln 
used  to  say  that  no  subsequent  success  in  his  whole 
career  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  this  choice  of 
him  as  their  captain  by  his  fellow-volunteers. 

Abraham  had  served  about  three  months  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  end  ; 
but  during  the  whole  time  he  and  his  men  were  not 
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called  upon  to  take  part  in  actual  fighting.  They 
had,  however,  much  privation  to  endure,  and  Lincoln, 
though  he  was  much  liked  by  those  with  him,  had 
not  a  few  difficulties  to  contend  with  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  which,  but  for  his  tact  and 
common  sense,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  over- 
come. 

During  one  of  the  marches  of  his  regiment,  a  poor 
Indian — described  as  having  been  "solitary,  weary, 
and  hungry  " — found  his  way  into  the  camp.  He  was 
of  course  at  once  looked  upon  as  a  spy,  and  though 
he  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers, 
and  even  produced  a  letter  from  the  American  general 
stating  that  his  character  was  good,  they  would  not 
listen  to  him.  They  pronounced  the  document,  which 
was  really  a  safe-conduct  pass  for  the  man,  to  be 
forged  ;  and  after  a  little  while  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  shot  without  ceremony. 

At  this  point  "  Captain  "  Lincoln,  as  he  was  called, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and,  placing  himself  between  his 
men  and  the  Indian,  said,  "This  must  not  be  done. 
He  must  not  be  shot  or  killed  by  us."  And  so  de- 
termined was  their  leader's  attitude  that  the  men, 
thoroughly  cowed,  at  once  desisted  from  their  purpose, 
and  the  poor  Indian  was  saved. 

Of  his  military  services  in  this  campaign,  Lincoln, 
when  he  became  President,  once  said,  jokingly,  *'  If 
General  Cass  (the  commander)  went  in  advance  of  me 
in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  |  surpassed  him  in 
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charges  on  the  wild  onions !  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did  ;  but  I  had 
a  good  many  struggles  with  the  mosquitoes  ;  and, 
although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can 
truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungry." 

On  his  return  from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  made  his  way  back  partly  on  foot  and 
partly  on  a  raft  down  the  Illinois  River,  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  New  Salem ;  and  while 
he  was  once  more  thinking  what  he  should  do  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  a  fresh  surprise  was  in  store  for  him.  For 
he  had  hardly  arrived  back  in  the  town  before  he  was 
told  that  a  certain  section  of  the  people  were  desirous 
that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois — the  election  for  which  was  to  take 
place  very  shortly. 

At  first  Lincoln  probably  thought  that  his  good 
friends  were  jesting,  for  he  could  scarcely  realise  that 
such  an  honour  could  yet  be  his  ;  but  it  was  so.  And 
when  he  was  pressed  to  give  his  consent  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  he  willingly  agreed,  feeling  not  a  little 
gratified  at  being  asked. 

Lincoln  made  his  first  political  speech — delivered 
at  a  place  called  Pappsville — at  this  time.  A  public 
sale  had  been  held  in  that  town  one  day,  and  Lincoln, 
who  was  about  to  canvass  the  district,  took  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  to  address  the  people  assembled 
at  it.  An  amusing  scene  occurred  just  previously  to 
his  speaking.     After  the  sale  had  been  brought  to  an 
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end,  there  was  a  kind  of  general  fight  among  some  of 
the  people  present ;  and  Lincoln,  "  noticing  that  a 
friend  of  his  was  being  badly  treated,  stepped  into  the 
crowd,  and  shouldered  them  away  from  his  man,  until 
he  met  with  one  who  refused  to  go.  Him  he  seized 
by  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  his  legs,  and  tossed  him 
ten  or  twelve  feet  easily."  After  this  incident  he 
mounted  the  platform,  and  delivered  the  following 
speech  : — 

"  Gentlemen  and  Fellow-citizens,— I  presume  you 
all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  have  been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature.  My  politics  are  short 
and  sweet,  like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I  am  in 
favour  of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  in- 
ternal-improvement system,  and  a  high  protective 
tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  prin- 
ciples. If  elected,  I  shall  be  thankful ;  if  not,  it  will 
be  all  the  same." 

The  candidature  of  Lincoln  eventually  proved  to 
be  unsuccessful,  though  it  was  the  only  time  in  his 
life  that  he  was  really  beaten  when  appealing  to  the 
people  for  their  support ;  but  during  the  election  he 
won  golden  opinions  from  both  friends  and  oppo- 
nents ;  and  it  is  said  that  "  if  he  had  chosen  to  be  less 
scrupulous  in  maintaining  his  political  principles,  he 
would  not  have  lost  the  day." 

The  next  step  taken  by  him  was  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  a  man  named  Berry,  and  carry  on 
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another  "  general  store"  in  New  Salem.  This  under- 
taking, however,  not  only  proved  a  failure,  but  owing 
to  his  having  been  misled  by  Berry,  who  finally 
absconded,  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  the  debts 
of  the  store.  These  of  course  he  was  quite  unable  to 
meet  at  the  time  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1840  that  he  cleared  off  all  the  sums  for  which  he 
had  become  responsible;  and  the  fact  that  thence- 
forth he  contrived  to  pay  little  by  little  until  he  had 
quite  liquidated  them  is  another  illustration  of  his 
high  principles  and  unswerving  honesty. 

He  next'  found  employment  in  a  store  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Ellis,  and  with  what  he  earned  here  and  the 
assistance  he  received  from  friends  in  New  Salem,  he 
managed  to  live.  At  this  period,  he  was  evidently  in 
sore  straits  ;  and  it  is  the  more  creditable  to  him 
that,  amid  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  he 
should  have  kept  heart,  and  persevered  in  culti- 
vating his  mind.  This  he  was  now  doing ;  and,  in 
no  way  discouraged  by  his  failure  in  business,  he 
devoted  himself  as  steadily  as  ever  to  self-improve- 
ment in  every  way  he  could. 

Fortunately,  he  had  opportunities  now  for  bor- 
rowing some  excellent  books — among  them,  Gibbon's 
"Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Shakespeare, 
and  others  ;  and  these  he  studied  assiduously.  The 
manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  such  volumes  as  he 
secured  was  one  worthy    of  imitation.     It   was,  we 
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are  told,  his  custom  to  write  out  an  epitome  of  every 
book  he  read,  a  process  which  served  to  impress 
the  contents  indelibly  on  his  mind,  as  Avell  as  to  give 
him  skill  in  composition.  He  also  read  every  news- 
paper which  he  could  procure,  and  thus  kept  himself 
well  posted  in  all  the  public  affairs — political  and 
otherwise — of  the  day. 

A  kind  friend — I\Ir,  John  Calhoun,  the  surveyor 
of  Sangamon  County — who  had  recognised  Lincoln's 
unusual  abilities,  came  forward  about  this  time  ;  and 
knowing  of  his  financial  difficulties,  and  thinking  him 
fitted  to  do  better  and  more  remunerative  work  than 
he  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in,  offered  to  make 
him  one  of  his  assistants  as  soon  as  he  had  qualified 
himself  for  the  position.  This  offer,  it  need  not  be 
said,  Lincoln  was  overjoyed  to  receive ;  nor  had  he 
any  misgivings  as  to  the  qualification  for  the  situation, 
feeling  that  he  could  soon  acquire  that. 

He  forthwith  set  to  work  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  new  profession,  and  in  six  weeks'  time,  after  close 
study  of  books,  lent  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  by  the  aid 
of  practical  instruction  also  given  by  that  gentleman, 
he  was  able  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 

Lincoln  now  commenced  to  assist  Mr.  Calhoun  ; 
he  was  allowed  also  to  have  a  private  surveying 
practice  of  his  own ;  and  ere  long  he  had  succeeded 
so  well  as  to  have  many  important  duties  entrusted 
to  him,  all  of  which  he  discharged  with  care  and 
accurfiry.     Stjll,  his  income  was  not  large,  though,  as 
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lie  himself  afterwards  said,  "  it  procured  him  bread, 
and  kept  body  and  soul  together." 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  carrying  on  his  pro- 
fession as  a  surveyor  that — in  1833 — the  appointment 
of  postmaster  of  New  Salem  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  him.  The  duties  of  this  office,  carried 
on  at  a  store,  were  by  no  means  onerous,  the  mail 
arriving  only  once  a  week,  and  the  number  of  letters 
and  newspapers  then  received  not  being  great.  But, 
as  one  of  his  biographers  remarks,  Lincoln  "de- 
termined that  the  dignity  of  the  office  should  not 
suffer  while  he  was  the  incumbent.  He,  therefore, 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  real  business  by  de- 
ciphering the  letters  of  the  uneducated  portion  of 
the  community,  and  by  reading  the  newspapers 
aloud  to  the  assembled  inhabitants  in  front  of  the 
store." 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  in 
such  a  way  extend  to  his  less  fortunate  fellow- 
townsmen  some  of  the  advantages  which  his  self- 
education  enabled  him  to  enjoy  himself ;  and  it  was 
by  such  acts,  and  by  his  amiability  and  goodness  of 
heart  generally,  that  he  daily  grew  in  the  estimation  of 
those  around  him.  Mr.  Offutt,  his  old  master,  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  capabilities,  and  was  frequently 
heard  to  say  that  "  Lincoln  knows  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States  ; "  while  the  Governor 
of  Indiana,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him, 
"was  astonished  at  the  extent  of  his  information,  and 
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declared  that  tlie  young  man  had  talent  enough  for 
a  President  of  the  country." 

As  showing  the  thoughtful ness  for  others  who 
needed  help  which  ever  distinguished  Lincoln,  not  a 
few  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  life  in  New  Salem, 

One  bitterly  cold  day  he  happened  to  see  a  man 
named  Ab  Trent  working  very  hard  at  chopping 
wood.  The  poor  fellow  was  barefooted  and  shiver- 
ing most  pitifully.  Lincoln  watched  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  inquiring  what  he  was  to  receive  for 
the  job  was  told  that  it  would  be  a  dollar  ;  the  man 
adding,  as  he  looked  down  at  his  suftering  feet,  that  he 
hoped  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  with  the  money.  There- 
upon Lincoln,  taking  in  his  own  hands  the  man's  axe, 
bade  him  go  and  warm  himself  at  the  nearest  fire ; 
upon  which  he  chopped  up  all  the  wood  so  fast  that 
both  the  owner  of  it  and  poor  Ab  were  amazed  when 
they  saw  it  finished. 

In  the  following  year — 1834 — another  election  of 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  took  place  ;  and 
Lincoln,  having  been  called  upon  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  Sangamon  County,  was  this  time  suc- 
cessful, having  been  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
There  were  now  two  political  parties,  the  Democrats 
and  the  Whigs,  and  Lincoln  belonged  to  the  latter. 

During  his  canvass  for  this  election,  Lincoln  hap- 
pened once  to  be  staying  with  a  friend,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  who  resided  in  the  contested  district.  One  day 
after  dinner  he  was  taken  out  into  the  harvest-field  in 
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order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  labourers,  num- 
bering about  thirty,  and  to  soHcit  their  votes.  After 
Lincoln  had  spoken  to  them,  one  of  the  men  came 
forward  and  said  that  the  candidate  they  should  vote 
for  must  be  one  able  to  hold  his  own  as  a  field  labourer. 
Thereupon,  to  their  amusement,  Lincoln  set  to,  and 
soon  proved  that,  even  in  their  own  harvesting  work,  he 
was  fully  as  capable  as  they ;  and  every  one  of  the 
thirty  men  voted  for  him. 

On  another  day  during  the  same  canvass,  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  a  certain  place  at  which  he  was  to 
speak,  some  one,  seeing  him  pass  by,  asked  who  he 
was.  On  being  informed,  the  questioner,  looking  at 
Lincoln's  rough  attire,  and  tall,  ungainly  figure,  said, 
laughingly,  "  What !  can't  our  party  raise  any  better 
material  than  that  "i "  to  which  the  reply  was  made, 
"  Go  and  hear  him  speak  before  you  pronounce  any 
judgment  upon  him."  So  the  gentleman  who  had 
put  the  question  went,  and  when  he  came  back  he 
was  asked  whether  his  opinion  had  altered,  "  Why^ 
sir,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  a  perfect  take-in  ;  he  knows 
more  than  all  the  other  candidates  put  together! " 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  election,  Lincoln  had 
always  dressed  in  a  very  homely  style,  because  his 
means  were  limited,  and  whatever  he  could  spare  he 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  But,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  to  sit 
in  the  Legislature,  he  felt  that  he  must  improve  his 
personal   appearance.     He,  therefore,  borrowed  of  a 
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friend,  Colonel  Smoot,  two  hundred  dollars — after- 
wards faithfully  repaid — which  enabled  him  to  purchase 
good  clothing  and  other  necessaries  ;  so  he  was  able 
to  take  his  place  along  with  the  other  statesmen  of 
Illinois  properly  attired. 

Lincoln  was  now  fairly  climbing  the  ladder,  and 
his  entry  into  the  Illinois  Legislature  marks  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  his  life. 

He  is  said  to  have  spoken  little  during  his  first 
session,  choosing  rather  to  learn  by  observation  all  he 
could  of  legislative  work  ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
idle  now;  and  "he  created  such  a  good  impression 
on  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  that  every- 
thing seemed  to  promise  well  for  his  future." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  State  House — 
then  situated  in  Vandalia,  the  capital,  one  hundred 
miles  from  New  Salem — Lincoln  returned  to  the  latter 
place,  and  on  arriving  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had 
in  view  an  important  plan  connected  with  himself, 
-  which  had  been  formed  by  him  during  his  absence. 
This  was  a  resolve  to  fit  himself  for  the  profession  of 
the  law. 

Certain  of  Lincoln's  biographers  state  that  he  had 
some  time  before  this  given  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  legal  matters ;  but,  whether  he  had  done 
so  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  been  led  to  actually 
decide  on  the  step  now  about  to  be  taken  through 
having  recently  become  acquainted  with  a  kind  and 
clever  lawyer,  Mr.   John  T.  Stuart,  of    Springfield. 
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This  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, where  Lincoln  had  met  him,  and  it  was  during 
the  session  just  ended  that,  having  been  struck  by 
the  young  surveyor's  abilities  and  intelligence,  he 
had  not  only  advised  him  to  study  for  the  law,  but 
had  most  generously  offered  to  help  him  in  any  way 
he  could. 

Lincoln's  friends  in  New  Salem  were  delighted  to 
hear  of  his  resolve,  and  they  were  doubtless  more  and 
more  proud  of  the  man,  who  was  already  everybody's 
favourite.  So,  losing  no  time,  he  worked  very  hard 
at  his  new  pursuit ;  and  it  is  a  good  proof  of  what  he 
was  prepared  to  undergo  in  achieving  his  purpose, 
when  we  learn  that  his  first  step,  after  returning  to 
New  Salem,  was  to  walk  to  Springfield,  twenty-two 
miles  away,  in  order  to  borrow  four  volumes  of 
Blackstone's  "  Commentaries,"  which  Mr.  Stuart  had 
offered  to  lend  him.  And  it  was  not  once  only 
that  he  made  this  journey,  but  again  and  again  he 
went  to  Springfield  for  other  law  books  when  he 
needed  them. 

Thus — with  most  of  the  day  devoted  to  his  sur- 
veying duties,  and  many  hours  of  the  night  to  the 
eager  study  of  law,  of  politics,  and  of  other  subjects 
— the  months  flew  by  until  1837,  when,  having  in 
the  meantime  been  re-elected  to  the  Legislature, 
attended  to  his  duties  there,  and  become  quite  a 
notable  man  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  obtained  his  licence 
as  an  attorney.  Then  it  was — in  the  April  of  that 
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year — that  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Stuart  at  Springfield. 

The  latter-named  place  was  now — mainly,  it  is 
said,  through  Lincoln's  exertions — made  the  capital 
of  the  State  instead  of  Vandalia,  and  Abraham  was 
thus  able  to  have  his  home,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  his 
profession,  in  the  same  town  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  his  legislative  duties. 

It  was  about  this  time — at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1837 — and  during  the  second  term  of  his  attend- 
ance at  the  State  House  that  Lincoln,  whose  kind 
heart  ever  beat  with  tenderest  pity  for  all  who 
suffered,  put  on  record  his  first  protest  against  the 
system  of  Slavery  existing  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America."^  There  was  at  this  time  a  growing  agita- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  country  against  this 
traffic  in  negroes,  but  so  strong  and  influential 
was  the  party  who  were  interested  in,  and  there- 
fore favourable  to,  its  continuance,  that  some  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislatures  of  various 
States  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  get  resolutions 
passed    recommending    that    the    agitators    against 

*  In  the  year  1820,  at  about  which  period  there  had  been  con- 
siderable division  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  and  much  opposition  to  its  further  extension,  an  agreement 
was  come  to  by  the  contending  parties  ;  and  a  law — generally  known 
as  the  Missouri  Compromise— was  passed,  by  which  Slavery  was  in 
future  to  be  permitted  in  any  portion  of  the  Union  south  of  36°  30' 
latitude,  but  absolutely  prohibited  to  the  north  of  that  line.  In  other 
words,  Slavery  was  legalised  in  the  Southern  half  of  the  Union,  while 
the  Northern  half  was  to  be  free. 
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Slavery  should  be  treated  as  offenders  against  the 
law.  Such  recommendations  had  not,  however,  been 
adopted  ;  though  the  Slave  Party  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Legislature  at  Washington  to  decide 
that  all  petitions  which  might  be  presented  by  the 
Abolitionists  should  be  totally  ignored. 

It  was  when  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  in  favour  of  Slavery  that  Lincoln 
formally  protested  against  them  ;  and  the  fact  that 
out  of  all  the  Members  there  he  could  find  only  one 
man,  named  Dan  Stone — also  a  representative  of 
Sangamon  County — to  support  him  in  the  course  he 
took,  well  illustrates  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard 
to  Slavery  which  prevailed  at  this  period.  It  shows 
us,  too,  the  courage  of  Lincoln  in  thus  expressing  and 
maintaining  his  opinions  in  face  of  such  a  majority  as 
there  was  against  him. 

But  the  presenting  of  this  protest  to  his  fellow 
legislators,  though  only  a  small  beginning,  was  no 
trivial  incident ;  for  it  was,  ere  long,  to  blossom  into 
that  fearless  opposition  to  the  Slave  Party,  and  that 
dogged  determination  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
their  trade,  which  eventually  led  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Negro. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   LAWYER   OF   SPRINGFIELD. 

To  rise  in  life  every  one  has  need  of  facilities  for 
displaying  whatever  gifts  he  possesses  ;  but  the  Pro- 
vidence that  bestows  the  talents  does  not  withhold 
the  means  for  utilising  them.  The  opportunity  may 
not  always  come  as  quickly  as  we  want  it;  but 
come  it  does,  and  if  it  be  but  embraced,  there  need 
be  little  fear  as  to  the  result.  It  is  by  letting  it  pass 
by  —  never,  perhaps,  to  return  —  that  the  goal  is 
missed. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  felt  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  indeed,  ample  proof  that  he  did  is  given  by 
the  perseverance  with  which,  when  he  found  himself 
enabled  to  do  so,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  law ; 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  Mr.  Stuart's 
offer  .of  a  partnership  ;  and  still  more  by  the  enthusi- 
astic manner  in  which  he  now  began  to  devote  himself 
to  his  profession  in  Springfield. 

In  inviting  him  to  become  his  partner,  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  possessed  a  large  practice,  had  performed  a  great 
act  of  kindness  to  Lincoln,  and  it  was  no  mean 
tribute  to  the  young  man's  abilities  that  such  an  offer 
should  have  been  made  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Stuart,  from  all  that  he  had  observed  of 
Lincoln  during  his  attendance   at  the  State  House 
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and  in  other  ways,  well  knew  that  in  him  he  had 
found  no  ordinary  man,  but  one  who  would  make 
his  mark  ;  he  was  only  too  glad,  therefore,  to  be 
associated  with  him.  Thus  he  was  able  to  serve 
himself  as  well  as  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  now  again  elected  to  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  and  continued  for  eight  years  to  attend 
the  sittings,  during  which  time  he  more  and  more 
distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  and  became 
recognised  by  his  own  party  as  their  leader  in  the 
House.  His  speeches  at  this  time  are  described 
as  having  been  "strong  in  argument,  clear  in  state- 
ment, striking,  and  often  beautiful  in  illustration. 
His  pleasantry  and  keen  wit  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  most  indifferent." 

As  the  State  House  was  now  in  Springfield,  he 
was  able,  as  I  have  said,  to  attend  there  as  well  as  to 
follow  his  profession  without  difficulty  ;  and  while  the 
one  pursuit  formed  a  ladder  by  which  he  could  ascend 
to  political  eminence,  the  other  provided  the  means 
of  gaining  an  honourable  livelihood. 

As  a  lav/yer,  Lincoln  soon  made  rapid  strides ; 
and  ere  long  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Springfield.  His  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Stuart  lasted  till  1840  ;  after  which  he 
joined  Judge  Logan,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Herndon. 

Lincoln's  high  principles,  and  his  strict  honesty  in 
whatever  he  associated  himself  with,  were  now  often 
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put  to  severe  test  by  clients  who  sought  his  services  ; 
but  he  was  ever  proof  against  all  temptation.  He 
always  refused  to  accept  any  case  which  was  in  the 
least  degree  unjust,  or  which  could  be  won  only  by 
taking  some  advantage  of  the  opposite  side ;  nor 
would  he  press  any  point  in  favour  of  a  client  unless 
he  felt  that  he  could  conscientiously  do  so.  What  he 
delighted  in  most  of  all  was  to  take  the  side  of  those 
whom  he  felt  to  have  been  wronged  or  oppressed. 
For  such  clients  he  would  zealously  exert  all  his 
powers — sometimes  without  any  fee. 

Not  a  few  anecdotes  are  told  of  Lincoln  as  a 
lawyer,  some  of  which  are  of  much  interest. 

Once,  while  sitting  in  his  office,  a  visitor  was  an- 
nounced, who  said  that  he  had  a  case  in  which  he 
wished  Lincoln  to  act  for  him.  After  he  had  stated 
all  the  facts  about  it,  Lincoln  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  there  is  no  ^oubt  whatever  that  I  can  win 
your  case  for  you.  I  can  set  a  whole  neighbourhood 
at  loggerheads  ;  I  can  distress  a  widowed  mother  and 
her  six  fatherless  children,  and  thereby  get  for  you 
six  hundred  dollars,  which  might  fully  belong,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  much  to  the  woman  and  her 
children  as  to  you.  You  must  remember  that  some 
things  are  legally  right  which  are  not  morally  right. 
I  shall  not  take  your  case,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little 
advice,  for  which  I  will  not  charge  you  anything :  I 
advise  you  to  try  your  hand  in  making  six  hundred 
dollars  in  some  other  way  !" 
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While  engaged  with  another  attorney  in  a  case  in 
which  the  cHent  was  accused  of  murder,  it  came  to 
Lincoln's  knowledge  that  the  accused  was  really 
guilty,  and  he  at  once  declined  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
fence. His  fellow-lawyer,  however,  less  scrupulous,  went 
on  with  it,  and  secured  an  acquittal.  The  fee  received 
was  nine  hundred  dollars,  but  though  one  half  of  this 
was  tendered  to  Lincoln,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
portion  of  it. 

A  poor  negro  woman  called  on  him  one  day,  and 
told  him  a  pitiful  tale  of  how  her  son — ou  whom  she 
had  depended  for  support — had  recently  gone  on  a 
steamer  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
landed  had  been  imprisoned  ;  for  there  was  then  a 
law  in  operation,  by  which  poor  blacks  from  certain 
States  could  be  seized,  and,  unless  redeemed,  sent 
back  to  slavery.  Lincoln  did  what  he  could  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  man  by  appealing  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  ;  but  as  this  was  without  avail, 
he  and  his  partner  generously  made  up  the  sum 
needed,  and  bought  the  negro's  liberty. 

As  another  illustration  of  his  strict  honesty  in 
every  action,  it  is  related  that  it  was  his  custom  when- 
ever he  took  a  fee  in  the  absence  of  his  partner  to 
put  one  half  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  the  other  to  care- 
fully fold  up  and  label  "  Billy  " — his  favourite  name 
for  Mr.  Herndon.  When  asked  why  he  did  not 
make  a  note  of  the  amount,  and  in  the  meantime  use 
the  whole  of  it,   he  replied,    "  Because    I    promised 
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my  mother  never  to  use  money  belonging  to  another 
person." 

While  engaged  in  a  closely'contested  civil  action, 
Lincoln  was  able  to  show  to  the  court  that  a  certain 
amount,  claimed  by  his  client,  was  really  due  to  him. 
He  was  not  then  aware  that  the  latter  was  a  some- 
what slippery  fellow,  and  that  he  had  been  misled 
by  him.  The  opposing  lawyer,  however,  produced 
a  receipt,  which  conclusively  showed  that  the  sum 
alleged  to  be  owing  had  really  been  already  paid.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  Lincoln  disappeared  from  the 
court,  and  when  the  judge  sent  for  him,  he  declined 
to  return,  and  said,  "  Tell  the  judge  I  can^t  come. 
My  hands  are  dirty,  and  I  came  here  to  wash  them !" 

A  man  named  Cogdal,  having  become  embarrassed 
in  business,  employed  Lincoln  to  attend  to  the  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs,  and  gave  him  a  note  for  the  amount 
of  his  fee.  Not  long  afterwards  he  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  through  an  explosion,  which  caused  him  to 
lose  the  use  of  his  hand.  Lincoln,  meeting  him  one 
day,  inquired  how  he  was,  and  the  man  replied  that 
he  was  getting  on  well,  but  was  troubling  about  the 
amount  of  the  fee  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  him. 
Lincoln  at  once  took  Cogdal's  note  from  his  pocket, 
and,  bidding  him  to  think  no  more  of  it,  pushed  it 
into  his  hand,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance or  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

A  widow  of  a  military  officer  came  to  him  one 
day,  and  showed  him  that  she  had  been  defrauded  of 
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one  hundred  dollars.  Lincoln  at  once  took  up  the 
case  without  making  any  charge,  and  in  the  end  was 
the  means  of  causing  the  dishonest  man  to  return  the 
money. 

It  was  while  practising  in  Springfield — though 
some  years  after  he  had  first  settled  there — that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  case  in  which  he  much  distin- 
guished himself  A  dreadful  murder  having  been 
perpetrated,  a  young  fellow  named  Armstrong,  the 
son  of  an  aged  couple  for  whom  Lincoln  had  worked 
many  years  before,  was  charged  with  the  crime. 
After  being  arrested  and  examined,  a  true  bill  was 
found  against  him,  and  he  was  lodged  in  gaol  to 
await  his  trial.  As  soon  as  Lincoln  heard  of  the 
affair,  he  at  once  sent  a  kind  letter  to  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
saying  how  sorry  he  was  to  hear  of  her  son's  trouble, 
and  after  stating  that  he  was  anxious  the  young  man 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  he  offered,  as  a  return  for  her 
goodness  to  him  while  he  had  been  in  adverse  circum- 
stances, to  give  his  services  gratuitously.  These,  it 
need  not  be  said,  were  only  too  willingly  accepted. 

Having  investigated  the  case,  Lincoln  disco- 
vered that  Armstrong  was  the  victim  of  a  con- 
spiracy, and,  finding  that  there  was  much  public 
feeling  about  it,  he  determined  to  use  all  his  efforts 
to  have  the  trial  postponed  until  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  subsided. 

The  trial  day,  however,  came  at  last,  and  the  chief 
witness   testified   positively  that  he  saw  Armstrong 
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plunge  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  murdered  man. 
He  also  said  that  he  remembered  all  the  circum- 
stances perfectly  :  that  the  crime  was  committed  at 
half-past  nine  at  night,  and  that  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  at  the  time.  Lincoln  reviewed  all  the  testi- 
mony carefully ;  then — reserving  his  great  point  till 
the  last — he  called  for  an  official  almanack  ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  day  referred  to,  he  proved  that  the  moon 
which  the  witness  had  declared  was  shining  brightly 
at  half-past  nine  did  not  even  rise  until  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  that  time !  He  was  able  also  to  expose 
other  flaws  in  the  prosecuting  evidence ;  and  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  jury  had  retired,  they  came  back 
into  court  with  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 

It  is  said  that  the  prisoner  and  his  mother  had 
been  awaiting  the  result  of  the  trial  with  agonising 
anxiety,  and  that  no  sooner  had  the  momentous 
words  "  Not  guilty  "  dropped  from  the  foreman^s  lips 
than  Mrs.  Armstrong  swooned.  Then  her  son  rushed 
across  the  room,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  de- 
liverer, whilst  his  heart  vv'-as  too  full  for  utterance. 
One  who  was  present  says,  "  I  confess  that  my  cheeks 
were  not  wholly  unwet  with  tears  as  I  turned  from 
the  affecting  scene.  As  I  cast  a  glance  behind,  I  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  injunction  by 
comforting  the  widowed  and  fatherless." 

It  was  customary  at  this  period  for  lawyers  to 
"  ride  the  circuit,"  as  it  was  called  ;  that  is,  they 
travelled  from  place  to  place  throughout  their  own 
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State  to  attend  local  courts  of  law,  and  to  transact 
various  kinds  of  professional  business. 

At  first,  Lincoln  was  too  poor  to  own  a  horse  for 
this  purpose,  and  had  to  borrow ;  but  after  a  while 
he  became  the  possessor  of  one,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  fed  and  groomed  himself.  On  this  horse  he 
would  sometimes  start  off  from  Springfield,  "with 
no  baggage  but  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  containing  a 
change  of  linen,  and  an  old  cotton  umbrella  to  shelter 
him  from  sun  or  rain  ; "  and  he  would  be  absent  for 
as  long  as  three  months  together. 

He  still  retained  his  old  love  of  study,  and  it  was 
on  these  circuit  journeys  that  he  would,  as  he  rode 
along,  or  at  odd  moments  in  the  places  where  he  was 
staying,  seize  every  opportunity  that  offered  for  read- 
ing, or  in  other  ways  for  fitting  himself  still  more  for 
the  performance  of  those  duties  in  life  which  were 
every  year  increasing  in  importance  and  responsibility. 

As  an  example  of  his  perseverance  in  small 
matters,  Lincoln  used  in  later  life  to  relate  that, 
soon  after  going  to  Springfield,  having  frequently, 
in  the  course  of  his  law-reading,  come  upon  the 
word  "  demonstrate,"  he  resolved  to  understand  its 
real  meaning  thoroughly.  So  he  set  to  work  to  do 
so,  and  did  not  leave  off  "  till  he  could  give  any  pro- 
position in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  at  sight." 

Now  and  then,  on  his  circuit  journeys,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  friend  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
going    along,   and    finding    himself  hardly   able    to 
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proceed  because  of  the  mud  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  road,  he  saw  a  pig  which  was  Hterally 
stuck  fast  in  the  "slough."  Lincoln's  companion 
had,  on  witnessing  the  poor  creature's  pitiful  condi- 
tion as  they  passed  by,  commented  on  it,  and  then 
driven  on  ;  but,  after  about  another  half  mile  had  been 
laboriously  gone  over,  Lincoln  suddenly  exclaimed — 
"I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I'll  have  to 
go  back  and  pull  that  pig  out  of  the  slough."  His 
comrade  laughed,  thinking  it  merely  a  joke ;  but 
what  was  his  surprise  when  Lincoln  dismounted,  left 
him  to  his  reflections,  and,  striding  slowly  back, 
grappled  with  the  drowning  pig,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  ditch,  left  him  on  its  edge  to  recover  his 
strength,  and  the  two  men  drove  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Some  of  the  old  habits  which,  as  a, boy,  he  had 
learned  in  the  Indiana  forest  still  clung  to  him  even 
yet,  and  among  these  was  his  fondness  for  cutting 
wood.  On  his  journeys  round  the  circuit,  it  is 
recorded  that  sometimes,  when  he  encountered  a 
roadside  wood-cutter,  he  would  get  off  his  horse,  ask 
for  the  axe,  and  having  placed  himself  on  the  log  in 
proper  fashion,  would,  with  his  long  arms,  cut  it  in 
two  before  the  man  could  recover  from  his  surprise. 

And  thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  during  his 
residence  in  Springfield,  and  in  the  course  of  his  visits 
to  various  places  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  Abraham 
Lincoln  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession, 
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and  also,  as]  he  had  ever  done,  endeared  himself  to 
every  one  who  knew  him. 

During  all  this  time  Lincoln  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  his  father  and  step-mother.  He  had  re- 
mitted money  to  them  regularly,  as  well  as  taken  care 
that  their  every  want  was  supplied  ;  and  it  was  with 
one  of  the  first  fees  earned  by  him  as  a  lawyer  that 
he  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  and  settled  it  on 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  criminal 
case  of  some  importance,  and  having  won  the  day 
he  was  paid  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
When  he  received  this,  he  remarked  to  a  friend 
that  if  he  could  only  add  to  this  sum  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  he  would  buy  a  "  quarter- section  " 
(i6o  acres)  of  land,  and  present  it  to  his  step-mother. 
The  friend  agreed  to  lend  the  needed  amount,  but 
asked  why  he  did  not  settle  the  land  on  her 
merely  for  her  lifetime,  but  Lincoln  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  proposition.  Said  he,  "  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It's  a  poor  return  at  the  best  for  all  the 
good  woman's  devotion  and  fidelity  to  me,  and  there 
isn't  going  to  be  any  half-way  work  about  it." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1842,  Abraham 
Lincoln  married  Miss  Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  and 
it  v/as  probably  in  his  home  in  Springfield,  during 
the  next  few  years,  he  spent  some  of  his  happiest 
days.  But  these  were  of  brief  duration.  For  impor- 
tant  affairs  •  of  State  ere  long  claimed  his  anxious 
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attention  and  undivided  thought — affairs  which  must 
often  not  only  have  tried  him  sorely,  but  sometimes 
made  him  feel  that  the  burden  they  cast  upon  him 
was  almost  too  heavy  to  bear. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  spoke  more  particularly 
of  Lincoln's  doings  as  a  successful  lawyer,  though,  as 
we  saw,  he  had  still  continued  to  perform  his  legis- 
lative duties. 

After  being  a  Member  for  Sangamon  County  for 
eight  years,  however,  he  had  begun  to  have  higher 
ambition;  and  in  the  year  1846 — having  now  ceased 
to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Illinois  State  House — 
he  received  a  greater  honour  than  had  yet  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  being  elected  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress,'^ 

*  Congress  is  the  term  applied  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  who  form  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States.  Congress 
comprises  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  thereof,  and  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years.  One-third  of 
the  Senators  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives consists  of  one  or  more  Members  from  each  State — the  number 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  population — elected  by  all  male  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  sit  for  two  years  only.  The 
Senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and  the  Representative  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  Both  Senators  and  Representatives  are  paid  five 
thousand  dollars  annually,  with  travelling  expenses. 
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Two  years  before — in  1844 — Lincoln,  who  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  a  prominent  statesman 
and  then  a  candidate  for  the  American  Presidency, 
had  canvassed,  or  "  stumped,"  Illinois,  in  furtherance 
of  his  cause.  He  had  made  speeches  nearly  every 
day  for  some  time  on  the  various  national  subjects 
uppermost  at  the  moment,  particularly  against  the 
extension  of  the  Slave  trade,  to  which  Clay  had  been 
ever  opposed  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  met  in 
debate  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  a  fellow  Member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
and  who  was  shortly  to  become — for  a  long  period, 
but  not  for  ever — his  most  powerful  political  enemy. 
Douglas — a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  command- 
ing influence  with  his  own  party — was  not  only 
working  against  those  who  were  opposed  to  Slavery, 
but  was  even  in  favour  of  having  the  law  altered  so 
that  the  institution  might  be  still  further  extended. 

Mr.  Clay  was,  to  Lincoln's  disappointment,  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  candidature  ;  but,  as  it  proved,  the  re- 
sult was  all  the  better  for  Lincoln  himself  For 
so  popular  had  he  become  during  his  journeyings 
through  the  State  on  behalf  of  Clay,  that  when,  in 
1846,  an  election  for  Congress  was  to  take  place,  he 
was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  and  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Douglas  was  now  returned  as  a  Senator 
from    Illinois,  and   it   is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
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Lincoln  was  the  tallest  man  in  the  Legislature  and 
Douglas  the  smallest. 

Not  merely  was  his  election  another  step  upward, 
but  it  was  the  forerunner  of  others  that  were  destined 
to  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  United  States. 
A  war  was  at  this  period  being  carried  on  with 
IMexico,  the  latter  country  having  resisted  the  inva- 
sion by  the  American  army  of  Texas,  a  State  which 
the  former  claimed  as  a  portion  of  its  own  dominions. 
In  what  was  really  his  first  important  speech  in 
Congress,  Lincoln  denounced  this  war.  He  and  his 
party  were  doubly  opposed  to  it ;  first,  because  they 
could  not  countenance  such  annexation  of  territory, 
and  next — a  stronger  reason  still — because  they  knew 
full  well  that  the  main  object  of  adding  Texas  to  the 
Union  was  that  the  powerful  slave-owners  of  the  South 
— at  whose  instigation  mainly  the  campaign  had  been 
undertaken — might  use  it  for  the  furtherance  of 
Slavery. 

In  the  speech  referred  to,  Lincoln,  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  protests, 
dealt  the  Slave  Party  a  severe  blow;  and  it  was 
through  the  determined  attitude  assumed  by  him  and 
by  those  associated  with  him  in  the  cause  of  Liberty 
that  the  compromise  eventually  made — which  allowed 
only  a  portion  of  Texas  to  become  slave  territory — 
was  effected. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  connection  with  Texas  that 
the  Slave  Party  had  been  opposed  by  Lincoln.     So 
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powerful  had  the  latter  become,  and  so  resolved  on 
the  extension  of  their  trade,  that  they  had  endea- 
voured, though  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  to 
extend  it  to  the  Territories*  of  the  West — which, 
as  new  States,  were  now  being  added  to  the  Union — 
where  it  was  not  legalised  ;  and  these  attempts,  too, 
were  opposed  by  him,  with  the  result  that  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at  by  which  the  slave-owners* 
ends  were  only  partially  gained. 

One  feature  of  this  temporary  settlement  of  the 
question  was  a  concession  to  the  Slave  party  in  the 
form  of  a  measure  which  made  it  illegal  to  harbour 
slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Free  States,  and  caused 
the  return  of  them  to  their  owners  to  be  compulsory. 
That  this  Bill  was  the  cause  of  much  suffering  and 
hardship  is  unquestionable,  and  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Leland,  the  well-known  American  writer,  in  speaking 
of  it  says,  "  While  great  pains  were  taken  to  hunt  down 
and  return  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Free  States, 
there  was  literally  nothing  done  to  return  free 
coloured  people  who  had  been  inveigled  and  carried 
by  force  to  the  South  and  there  sold  as  slaves.  It  is 
believed  that  at  one  time  hardly  a  day  passed  during 
which  a  free  black  was  not  thus  entrapped  from  Penn- 
sylvania." Mr.  Leland  adds  that  he  "once  knew  a 
boy  of  purely  white  blood,  but  of  dark  complexion, 

*  A  term  used  in  the  United  States  to  signify  large  districts  of  the 
country  not  forming  portions  of  any  individual  States,  and  not  yet 
admitted  into  the  Union,  but  having  temporary  governments  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Congress. 
E 
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who  narrowly  escaped  being  kidnapped  by  down- 
right  violence  that  he  might  be  '  sent  South.' " 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  these  compro- 
mises threatened,  to  some  extent,  to  defeat  their  pur- 
pose, it  was  more  than  ever  evident  that  the  Slave 
party  were  by  no  means  discouraged,  and  that  they 
were  bent  on  asserting,  for  their  own  ends,  the 
strength  which,  year  by  year,  they  had  been  gather- 
ing ;  for  though  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  for  the 
moment,  yet  events  soon  proved  that  the  slaveowners 
of  the  South,  and  the  opponents  of  Slavery  in  the 
North,  were  on  the  eve  of  a  life-and-death  conflict. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  Congress — during 
which  he  had  taken  part  in  many  important  debates 
besides  those  on  the  Slavery  question,  and  rapidly 
risen  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-legislators — x^braham 
Lincoln  determined  not  to  seek  re-election  for  a 
while ;  and  once  more  we  find  him  in  Springfield, 
Here,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time — having  probably  real- 
ised, when  in  Washington,  his  inferiority  in  certain 
respects  to  some  of  the  accomplished  statesmen  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  there — he  again  applied 
himself  to  further  mental  improvement.  Perhaps, 
too,  as  one  of  his  biographers  suggests,  "  he  clearly 
foresaw  at  this  period  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  approaching  between  North  and  South,  and 
wished  to  prepare  himself  for  some  great  part  in 
it^^ 
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He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  politics  for  the  present.  Now  and  then  Mr. 
Douglas  would  come  forward  and  speak,  in  different 
parts  of  Illinois,  in  favour  of  Slavery  extension ;  and 
then  Lincoln  would  always  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  deliver  a  speech  in  reply ;  he  was  also  to  the  fore 
in  various  social  movements  connected  with  the  State. 
With  these  exceptions,  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  study  and  to  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

But  this  was  not  to  last  long ;  and  the  day  soon 
came  when,  owing  to  a  grave  step  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Slave  Party,  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  again  enter  the  political  arena. 

How  serious  the  step  alluded  to  was,  will  be 
understood  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  no  other  than 
the  passing  (in  1854)  of  a  Bill  brought  forward  in 
Congress  by  Mr.  Douglas,  which  put  aside  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.*  In  other  words,  the  law  which 
had,  since  1820,  legalised  Slavery  in  certain  portions 
only  of  the  United  States,  was  now,  under  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  slave-owners,  repealed  by  the 
Legislature  in  order  that  the  Slave  Trade  might  be 
extended  to  certain  Free  Territories  of  the  West,  and 
particularly  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Nominally,  the  terms  of  this  new  measure — known 
as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill — left  the  people  of  the 
Territories  affected  by  it  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
*  See  p.  50. 
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themselves  by  vote  whether  or  not  Slavery  should  be 
tolerated  ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  South 
intended  to  take  such  advantage  of  the  law  as  would 
enable  them,  if  successful,  to  gain  the  very  ends  they 
had  in  view. 

Hitherto,  many  Northerners — not  because  they 
upheld  Slavery,  but  because,  it  being  recognised  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  they  felt  that  the  South 
would  have  a  genuine  grievance  against  them  if  they 
advocated  its  abolition — had  been  unwilling  to  join 
hands  with  the  party  who  were  in  favour  of  entirely 
suppressing  it ;  and,  had  the  terms  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  been  adhered  to,  they  would  have  been 
quite  content  to  allow  existing  arrangements  to  remain 
as  they  were.  Above  all,  they  were  not  anxious  to 
provoke  the  South,  with  whom  their  one  wish  was  to 
live  at  peace.  But  the  passing  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  was  the  signal  not  merely  for  protest, 
but  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  States. 
They  could  not  help  realising  now  that  the  actual 
aim  of  the  Slavery  party  was  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions to  the  Free  Territories  and,  for  aught  they  knew, 
to  eventually  spread  them  over  the  whole  Union. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  could  regard  such  a 
startling  condition  of  affairs  as  had  now  been  reached 
with  calmness  was  impossible.  He  foresaw  the 
train  of  evils  which  the  passing  of  this  measure  laid 
for  his  country,  and  well  knew  that  the  North  would 
never  consent  to  such  further  extension  of  Slavery. 
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He  felt,  too — and  as  a  patriot  this  was  more  important 
still — that  unless  the  Slavery  party  were  checked  on 
this  forward  march  on  which  they  were  bent,  the 
American  Union  itself  would  be  endangered  through 
the  strife  which  would  be  stirred  up  by  it. 

So  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  opposed 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  measure ;  and  one  of  his  first 
actions  was  to  attack  Mr.  Douglas  in  a  most  vigorous 
and  earnest  speech,  when  the  latter  had  returned 
from  Washington  and  was  speaking  in  Springfield  in 
defence  of  the  Bill.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  spoken 
on  that  occasion  with  such  power  and  fervour  as  he 
had  never  exhibited  before,  and  to  have  completely 
demolished  the  arguments  by  which  Douglas  had 
endeavoured  to  support  his  case.  Not  content  with 
this  he  followed  his  antagonist  from  place  to  place, 
speaking  against  the  Bill  wherever  he  appeared, 
and  pointing  out  to  his  hearers  the  evils  and  strife 
which  it  would  inevitably  produce  ;  until  at  length 
the  whole  of  Illinois  was  so  stirred  up  by  his  elo- 
quence that  the  Democratic  party,  who  had  hitherto 
been  in  power,  were  overthrown,  and  the  Whigs  being 
in  the  ascendant,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  persuaded 
to  again  become  a  Member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  then — in  1855 — was  brought  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate, 

He  was  not,  however,  elected,  for  there  were  two 
other  candidates — the  one  belonging  to  his  own  side, 
the  other  to  the  followers  of  Douglas ;  and  finding  that 
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by  withdrawing  from  the  election  his  party  could  be 
enabled  to  win  the  victory,  he  did  so.  But  this  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  interests  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  he 
had  at  heart  was  neither  lost  nor  forgotten ;  it  only 
raised  him  higher  in  popular  regard.  And  when  soon 
afterwards  the  Whigs  were  thoroughly  organised 
under  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  their  acknowledged  leader. 

Shortly  afterwards,  during  the  Presidential  election 
(1856)  he  was,  much  to  his  own  surprise,  nominated 
for  the  Vice-Presidency;  and  though  not  elected, 
the  large  number  of  votes  which  he  obtained  were 
solid  proof  of  his  growing  popularity.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  contest,  speaking  frequently 
against  the  extension  of  Slavery,  and  on  one  occasion 
concluded  a  speech  with  these  telling  words  :  "  Yes, 
we  will  speak  for  Freedom,  and  against  Slavery,  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  of  our  country  guarantees 
free  speech,  until  everywhere  on  this  wide  land  the 
sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rain  shall  fall,  and  the  wind 
shall  blow,  upon  no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unrequited 
toil." 

During  this  time  Lincoln's  forebodings  as  to  the 
results  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
began  to  be  realised.  The  people  of  Kansas,  who 
totally  disapproved  of  Slavery,  and  who  had  hitherto 
been  living  in  happiness,  quietly  carrying  on  their 
agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  now  found  themselves 
hedged  round  by  disorder  of  every  description.     For 
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no  sooner  did  Mr.  Douglas's  measure  become  law  than 
the  South  showed  in  what  manner  they  had  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Missouri,  which  was  a  Slave  State,  was  in  close 
proximity  to  Kansas;  and  the  Southern  party  immedia- 
ately  caused  a  large  number  of  persons,  known  as  "bor- 
der ruffians,"  to  cross  the  frontier  into  the  latter  State. 
Under  the  pretence  of  becoming  settlers,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  these  men  were,  first,  to  vote  in  favour  of 
Slavery  being  permitted,  and  next,  by  resorting  to  acts 
of  violence,  to  make  the  existence  of  the  non-Slavery 
settlers  intolerable,  and  by  such  means  to  drive  them 
out  of  Kansas.  And  this  programme  they  now  com- 
menced to  carry  out ;  whereupon  the  North,  finding 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  were  being  plundered,  their 
houses  burned,  and  all  kinds  of  atrocities  committed 
in  their  midst,  sent  men  and  arms  to  assist  them 
in  the  defence  of  their  houses  and  property.  Northern 
emigrants  also  came  to  Kansas,  and  voted  against 
the  introduction  of  Slavery,  and  thus,  to  some  extent, 
destroyed  the  effect  of  the  pro-Slaveiy  voting  of  the 
"border  ruffians."  The  result  was  a  condition  of 
affairs,  described  as  "  virtual  civil  war,"  that  was  des- 
tined to  last  for  some  years,  and  after  many  strug- 
gles, to  terminate  in  the  adoption  by  the  people 
of  Kansas  of  a  Constitution  which  excluded  Sla- 
very. Much  bitterness  was  in  the  meantime  being 
stirred  up  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  the 
relations   between  North  and  South  were  becoming 
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more  unsatisfactory  every  month.  Nor  were  they 
improved  by  an  incident  which  occurred  one  day  in 
Congress  during  the  discussion  of  the  Kansas  question. 
The  leading  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Sumner,  delivered  a  speech,  which  Mr.  Butler,  a 
Senator  of  South  Carolina,  considered  to  be  personally 
offensive  to  himself;  whereupon  a  Mr.  Brooks,  also  a 
Representative  from  South  Carolina,  struck  Mr.  Sum- 
ner with  a  cane,  whilst  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate;  the 
blow  being  so  severe  that  he  suffered  from  its  effects 
for  some  years. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  concerning  the  status  of  the  negroes,  also 
gave  rise  to  additional  bad  feeling  towards  the  Slave 
party.  This  judgment  declared  that  by  law  "the 
negro  had  no  rights  or  privileges,  but  such  as  those 
which  the  political  power  of  the  Government  might 
choose  to  grant  to  him,  and  that  Congress  had  no 
more  right  to  prohibit  the  carrying  of  slaves  into  any 
State  or  Territory  than  it  had  to  prohibit  the  carrying 
of  horses,  or  other  property,  whose  secured  possession 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  The  decision 
startled  the  Northern  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  led  to  increased  efforts  being  made  to  prevent 
Slavery  from  spreading  into  the  Western  Territories. 

It  was  while  the  Kansas  struggle  was  going  on 
that— on  the  i6th  of  June,  1858— the  Republican 
State  Convention  met  at  Springfield,  and  Abraham 
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Lincoln  was  again  nominated  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  on  the  following  evening  that  the 
"  House  divided  against  itself"  speech  was  delivered 
by  him  before  the  Convention.  The  opening  of 
this  memorable  address  was  in  these  words,  and,  of 
course,  referred  to  the  clouds  which  already  darkened 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  were  rapidly  gathering 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  : 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither 
we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better  judge  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  on  into  the  fifth 
year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  Slavery 
agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that 
agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly 
augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this 
Government  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I  do  not  expect  the  house  will  fall — but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
Slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place 
it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as 
South." 
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This  was  a  bold  speech ;  but  Lincoln  was  not  the 
man  to  hesitate  in  giving  expression  to  what  he  really 
felt  ;  and  though  some  of  the  more  moderate  of  his 
party  at  first  thought  that  he  had  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  prudence  in  his  remarks,  yet  all  soon  began 
to  acknowledge  their  wisdom  and  truth.  Their  effect 
indeed  was  wonderful ;  and  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
Republican  party  of  Illinois  henceforth  looked  for 
guidance  in  their  contest  against  the  Slave  party,  and 
in  their  defence  of  the  Union  which  appeared  to  be 
in  jeopardy.  For  it  was  now  becoming  abundantly 
clear  that  the  powerful  Southerners  were  prepared  to 
risk  their  all  either  in  causing  Slavery  to  be  extended, 
or,  failing  that,  in  bringing  about  the  secession  of  the 
Slave  States  from  the  Union, 

At  the  same  time  that  Lincoln  was  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  his  old  rival, 
Douglas,  also  entered  into  the  contest  in  opposition  to 
him.  The  two  canvassed  the  States  together,  and 
wherever  the  one  spoke,  the  other  made  a  speech  in 
reply,  Douglas  supporting  the  Slavery  party  and 
Lincoln  denouncing  it.  The  Kansas  struggle  was  now 
at  its  height,  and  public  interest  being  centred  in  the 
Slave  question,  their  joint  debate  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  Lincoln  openly  declared  that  "he  was 
impliedly  if  not  expressly  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  all 
the  United  States  Territories." 
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But  though  the  result  of  the  contest  was  a  majority 
for  Lincoln  of  over  4,000  votes  given  by  the  people 
themselves,  yet  owing  to  there  being  disproportionate 
representation  in  the  State  Legislature,  the  Members 
of  which  had  the  final  election  in  their  hands, 
Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  Lincoln  was 
naturally  somewhat  disappointed  and  aggrieved  at 
his  defeat ;  and  when  it  was  afterwards  referred  to  by 
a  friend,  he  said  that,  "he  felt  like  a  boy  who  had 
stamped  upon  his  toe — it  hurt  him  too  much  to 
laugh,  and  he  was  too  big  to  cry  !  " 

Speaking  of  the  contest  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  a  prominent  politician  of  Illinois,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  1863,  said,  "Douglas  went  through  this 
campaign  like  a  conquering  hero.  He  had  his  special 
train  of  cars,  his  band  of  music,  his  bodyguard  of 
devoted  friends,  and  a  cannon  carried  on  the  train,  the 
firing  from  which  announced  his  approach  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  Such  a  canvass  involved  necessarily  very 
large  expenditure;  and  it  has  been  said  that  Douglas 
did  not  spend  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  it. 
Some  idea  of  the  frugal  habits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  may  be 
gathered  when  I  tell  you  that  at  the  close  of  this 
electoral  campaign,  which  lasted  for  several  months, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  with  the  idea  apparently  that  he 
had  been  somewhat  extravagant,  '  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  spent  a  cent  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
in  this  canvass  ! '  " 

The  speeches  of  Lincoln  during  this  contest  had 
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created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  he  was 
advocating  ;  and  throughout  the  canvass  he  earned  a 
reputation  as  an  able  and  eloquent  debater  second 
to  that  of  no  man  in  America.  His  "house  divided 
against  itself"  speech  had,  too,  been  echoed  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  country,  and  his  energetic 
fight  with  Douglas  had,  we  are  told,  "  even  inspired 
hope  in  the  far-off  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  the 
South,  where  the  toiling  blacks,  to  use  the  words  of 
Whittier,  began  even  more  eagerly  than  ever  to  pray 
for  liberty  : 

' '  '  We  pray  de  Lord  He  gib  us  signs 

Dat  some  day  we  be  free  ; 
De  Norf  wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wild  duck  to  de  sea. 
We  tink  it  wlien  de  church  bell  ring. 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream, 
De  rice  bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 

De  eagle  when  he  scream.' " 

Nearly  two  years  now  passed  by,  during  Vv^hich 
Lincoln  enlarged  his  experience  of  the  country  and 
the  people  by  travelling  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  delivered  lectures,  and  gave  ad- 
dresses. Among  other  places  he  went  to  New  York 
(in  which  city  he  delivered  a  most  important  speech) 
besides  several  large  towns ;  he  also  paid  a  visit  to 
Kansas,  where  the  free  settlers  received  him  with  open 
arms  ;  and  wherever  he  appeared  he  most  favourably 
impressed  all  hearers.  When  in  New  York  he  visited 
one  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  known  as 
the  Five  Points  Home  of  Industry,  and  the  Superinten- 
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dent  of  the  Sabbath  School  there  wrote  this  account 
of  the  event:  "One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall 
remarkable-looking  man  enter  the  room  and  take  a  scat 
among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our 
exercises,  and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine 
interest  that  I  approached  him  and  suggested  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  say  something  to  the  children. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident  pleasure  ; 
and  coming  forward  began  a  simple  address  which  at 
once  fascinated  every  little  hearer,  and  hushed  the 
room  into  silence.  His  language  was  strikingly 
beautiful  and  his  tones  musical  with  intense  feeling. 
The  little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he 
uttered  sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into 
sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  words  of  promise.  Once 
or  twice- he  attempted  to  close  his  remarks  but  the 
imperative  shout  of  'Go  on  !  Oh,  do  go  on  !'  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt 
and  sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger  and  marked  his 
powerful  head  and  determined  features  now  touched 
into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I 
felt  an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more 
about  him,  and  while  he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room 
I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He  courteously  replied, 
'  I'm  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Illinois.'  " 

In  the  meantime  his  admirers  and  friends  in 
Illinois  had  met  together  and  determined  upon  bring- 
ing him  forward  as  their  candidate  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  Union  ;  and  the  9th  of  May,  1 860  was  a 
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great  day  for  Lincoln.  Assembled  at  Decatur  on 
that  morning,  in  a  big  building  specially  erected  for 
the  occasion  and  called  "The  Wigwam,"  were  five 
thousand  people,  comprising  the  Republican  State 
Convention  of  Illinois ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  all 
gathered  together  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
presided,  rose  and  said — 

"  I  am  informed  that  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Illinois,  and  one  whom  Illinois  will  ever  delight  to 
honour,  is  present^  and  I  wish  to  move  that  this  body 
invite  him  to  a  seat  on  the  stand." — Then  after  a 
pause  he  said  in  a  louder  tone — "  Abraham  Lincoln  ; " 
on  which,  we  are  told  the  most  tremendous  applause 
ensued,  while  Lincoln  was  at  once  lifted  up  and  placed 
on  the  platform.. 

Hardly  was  this  over  before  an  old  friend — whom 
readers  will  remember — John  Hanks — caused  cheer 
after  cheer  to  ring  through  the  building  by  entering 
the  place  carrying  on  his  shoulder  two  fence  rails, 
which  bore  this  inscription — 

"  Two  Rails,  from  a  Lot  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  John  Hanks  in  the  Sangamon  Bottom  in  the  year 
1830." 

Then,  when  the  clamour  which  had  followed  the 
appearance  of  these  rails  had  ended,  it  was  suggested 
by  some  one  present  that  Lincoln  should  make  a 
speech.     On  which  he  rose  and  in  response  said — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing  about   those   things  "   (pointing   to   the   fence 
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rails).  "  Well,  the  truth  is,  John  Hanks  and  I  did 
make  rails  in  the  Sangamon  Bottom — I  don't  know 
whether  we  made  these  rails  or  not ;  fact  is,  I  don't 
think  they  are  a  credit  to  the  maker  "  (laughing  as  he 
spoke),  "  but  I  do  know  this :  I  made  rails  then,  and 
I  think  I  could  make  better  ones  than  these  now !  " 

And  after  the  uproar  had  abated  there  followed 
a  formal  resolution  moved  by  the  chairman,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  the  candidate  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  the  Presidency  ^of  the  United  States  ; 
and  amid  applause  more  tumultuous  than  ever,  this 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  following  month  there  was 
another  great  meeting,  when  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention — numbering,  it  is  said,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  having  "  No  Ex- 
tension of  Slavery  "  for  its  watchword — assembled  at 
Chicago  to  finally  nominate  the  man  of  their  choice 
for  the  Presidency.  There  were  seven  other  candi- 
dates from  different  States,  one  of  whom  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Seward),  it  was  thought,  would  probably  carry  the 
day  ;  but,  in  the  end,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  selected 
and,  amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  he  was  declared 
to  be  nominated. 

Lincoln  was  at  the  time  in  Springfield  ;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  anxiety  and  impatience  that  he  awaited 
news  of  the  result.  But  when  the  glad  intelligence 
at  last  arrived,  though  he  could  scarcely  help  being 
moved  by  it,  he  was  very  calm  ;  and  after  he  had 
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received  the  congratulations  of  the  many  friends  who 
had  rushed  to  offer  them,  all  he  said  was — "  Well, 
gentlemen,  there  is  a  little  woman  at  our  house  who 
is  probably  more  interested  in  this  despatch  than  I 
am  ;  and  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  take  it  up  and 
let  her  see  it."  The  "  little  woman  "  was  his  wife  ; 
and  in  this  quiet  manner  he  received  the  news  that 
he  had  been  nominated  for  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  choice  of  Lincoln  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Republican  Party  throughout  the  country. 
"  Its  members,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  re- 
cognised in  him  a  man  of  firm  principles,  of  ardent 
love  for  Freedom,  of  strict  integrity  and  truth ;  and 
they  went  into  the  political  contest  with  a  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  were  a  guarantee  of  victory  ;  while 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  divided  counsels  and 
wavering  purposes  of  their  opponents  were  the  sure 
precursors  of  defeat." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  i860,  the  election  took 
place — his  old  opponent  Douglas  being  once  more 
his  formidable  competitor — and  Abraham  Lincoln 
became,  by  a  large  majority,  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — the  chosen  ruler  of  over 
thirty  millions  of  people. 

Between  the  time  of  his  nomination  and  his 
entry  into  the  White  House  at  Washington  in  the 
March  of  the  following  year,  an  incident  of  not  a 
little  interest  occurred,  of  which  mention  may  be  made. 
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Just  before  his  election,  Mr.  Newton  Bateman, 
a  gentleman  holding  an  official  position  in  Illinois, 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  Executive 
Chamber  of  the  State  House  at  Springfield  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  it,  referring  to  votes  which  had  been 
given  against  him  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Lincoln 
said,  with  a  face  full  of  sadness — "  Here  are  twenty- 
three  ministers  of  different  denominations,  and  all  of 
them  are  against  me  but  three."  Drawing  forth  a 
New  Testament  from  his  pocket,  he  continued — "  Mr. 
Bateman,  these  men  well  know  I  am  for  freedom  in 
the  Territories,  freedom  everywhere,  as  free  as  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  will  permit,  and  that  my 
opponents  are  for  Slavery.  They  know  this,  and  yet, 
with  this  Book  in  their  hands,  in  the  light  of  which 
human  bondage  cannot  live  a  moment,  they  are  going 
to  vote  against  me.  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all." 
Here  Mr.  Lincoln  paused— paused  for  many  minutes, 
overcome  with  emotion;  then  he  rose,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  reception-room  in  the  effort  to 
regain  his  self-possession.  Stopping  at  last,  he  said 
with  a  trembling  voice,  and  his  cheeks  wet  with 
tears — "  I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  hates 
injustice  and  Slavery.  I  see  a  storm  coming,  and  I 
know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place 
and  work  for  me — and  I  think  He  has — I  believe 
I  am  ready.  I  am  nothing;  but  Truth  is  everything. 
I  know  I  am  right  because  I  know  that  Liberty  is 
right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  God.  I 
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have  told  them  that  'a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,'  and  Christ  and  Reason  say  the  same ; 
and  they  will  find  it  so.  Douglas  doesn't  care 
whether  Slavery  is  voted  up  or  down,  but  God  cares, 
and  Humanity  cares,  and  I  care;  and,  witli  God's 
help,  I  shall  not  fail.  I  may  not  see  the  end,  but  it 
will  come,  and  I  shall  be  vindicated,  and  then  men 
will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bibles 
right." 

Soon  after  his  nomination,  Lincoln,  feeling  a 
great  desire  to  see  his  stepmother,  then  living  with 
her  daughter  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  paid  her  a 
visit. 

This  meeting  is  described  as  being  of  the  most 
affectionate  character.  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  fondled  him  as 
'  her  own  Abe,'  and  he  her  as  his  own  mother,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers  ;  "  and  when  the  time  arrived 
that  he  must  go,  the  leave-taking  between  the  two 
was  very  touching.  Mrs.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  part  from  him,  and  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  departing,  she  said,  as  with  deep  emotion 
she  embraced  him,  that  she  was  sure  she  would  never 
behold  him  again,  for  'she  felt  that  his  enemies  would 
assassinate  him'" — a  fear  which  was  shared  at  this 
time  by  others  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 

The  nth  of  February  had  been  fixed  for  starting 
on  his  journey  to  the  White  House,  and  on  that  morn- 
ing he  left  Springfield  for  Washington^  never  to 
return  alive,  having  bidden  "  farewell  '^  to  those  who 
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had  gathered  around  him  at  the  railway-station    in 
these  words : — 

"  My  Friends, — No  one  not  in  my  position  can 
appreciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this 
people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here  my  children  were 
born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not 
how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  devolves 
upon  me  which  is  greater  perhaps  than  that  which  has 
devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  He  would  never  have  succeeded  except 
for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all 
times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the 
same  Divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the 
same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support ; 
and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain.  Again  I 
bid  you  an  affectionate  '  Farewell.' " 


CHAPTER   VII. 

AT  THE   HELM  OF  STATE. 

The  curtain  rises  on  what  is  to  be  the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States — a  period  during 
which  the  whole  country — now,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
said,  "  divided  against  itself" — is  engaged  in  that  most 
F   2 
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terrible  and  most  melancholy  of  all  wars — a  Civil 
War. 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Lincoln  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  when  the  smouldering  fire,  which,  little  by 
little,  had  been  spreading  itself  over  the  Southern 
States,  burst  out  into  furious  flame ;  for  victory  by 
the  North  in  the  Presidential  contest  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  South  as  a  signal  for  immediate  action. 

In  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  South 
saw  the  destruction  of  their  hopes.  They  felt  that 
the  extension  and,  perhaps,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Slave  trade  were  threatened,  and  they  determined  to 
resist  with  all  their  might  interference  with  what 
they  considered  to  be  their  rights.  In  a  little  while, 
therefore,  after  the  election,  the  South  Carolina  Legis- 
lature summoned  a  State  Convention,  which  met  at 
Charleston,  and  almost  unanimously  declared  that 
"the Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  dissolved ; "  the  alleged  reason 
being  the  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  successful  party 
to  the  institution  of  Slavery.  This  declaration  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to 
treat  with  other  Slave  States  for  a  withdrawal  from 
the  Union,  and  with  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  division  of  national  property  and  of  the  public 
debt.  By  the  end  of  February,  1861,  six  additional 
Southern  States  had  decided  to  secede  from  the 
Union ;  and  before  long,  these  seven,  having  raised 
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the  standard  of  revolt,  organised  a  Government  of  their 
own,  known  as  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Then  they  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  as  their  Presi- 
dent, and  made  preparations  for  fighting  the  Northern, 
or  Federal  States,  as  they  were  termed ;  having  first 
seized  all  the  arsenals,  forts,  custom  houses,  post 
offices,  ordnance,  material  of  war,  and  ships,  within  the 
seceding  States. 

As  already  explained,  the  Southern  party  had 
been  very  influential  in  the  country ;  and  several  of 
their  Representatives  had  held  high  offices  in  the  pre- 
ceding Administration.  That  these  had  not  scrupled 
to  abuse  their  positions  in  order  to  help  the  cause 
of  the  South  was  now  only  too  clear.  Not  only  had 
the  late  Secretary  of  War — a  prominent  Southerner 
— caused  immense  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition of  every  kind  to  be  manufactured  in  Northern 
arsenals  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  had  them  removed  to  the  South,  where  they 
could  be  conveniently  seized  by  the  Confederates,  but 
the  Navy  had  been  scattered  in  distant  seas^  the 
Union  Army  had  been  distributed  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  the  Treasury  was  empty! 

Thus,  on  entering  upon  his  duties  as  President 
at  the  White  House  at  Washington — in  March,  1861 
—Mr.  Lincoln  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
gigantic  difficulty ;  and  the  task  before  him  was 
rendered  the  more  perplexing  through  the  reluct- 
ance which,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
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South,  certain  sections  of  the  North  felt  to  employ 
force  in  dealing  with  this  open  rebellion  against  the 
Union.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  Civil  War, 
that  some  even  would  have  been  willing  to  allow  the 
South  to  permanently  withdraw,  if,  by  such  a  course, 
peace  could  have  been  preserved.  In  his  inaugural 
speech,  as  President,  Mr.  Lincoln  appealed  to  the 
latter  in  a  most  pathetic  manner  not  to  leave  the 
Union  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  he  not  only  told  them 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  invade  or  oppress  the  re- 
bellious States,  but — though  he  declared  that  their 
secession  was  void  because  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Union  must  be  perpetual — yet,  he  distinctly  intimated 
to  them  that  "  there  would  be  no  conflict  without 
being  themselves  the  aggressors,"  concluding  his  ad- 
dress with  the  following  words  : 

"You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  de- 
stroy the  Government ;  while  I  have  the  most  solemn 
one,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.  I  am  loath 
to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  i"riends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  strain,  it 
must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone, all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

But  his  appeal  was  in  vain  :  the  South  did  not  in* 
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tend  to  have  peace.  They  had  given  undeniable 
evidence  of  this  by  their  actions  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  war  munitions  in  the  South,  by 
the  scattering  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as 
in  other  ways ;  while  their  own  so-called  President, 
clearly  revealed  their  intentions  by  declaring  that 
"  they  would  carry  the  war  where  it  was  easy  to  ad- 
vance, and  where  food  for  the  sword  and  torch 
awaited  their  armies  in  the  densely-populated  cities 
of  the  North." 

And  that  these  were  not  mere  idle  words  was 
quickly  proved.  Only  a  little  over  a  month  after  his 
inaugural  address  had  been  delivered — and  when,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Constitution  did  not  admit  of 
their  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  refused  to  receive  Southern  Commissioners, 
who  wished  to  formally  arrange  matters  with  re- 
ference to  secession — Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
Harbour,  held  by  Northern  soldiers,  having  been 
besieged  by,  and  refusing  to  surrender  to  the  Con- 
federates, was  bombarded  for  thirty-four  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  little  garrison  of  seventy 
men  had  to  capitulate.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1 86 1. 

By  this  unprovoked  act  of  war,  the  whole  Northern 
party,  however  divided  their  opinions  may  have 
been  up  to  this  time,  were  united  in  one  purpose — 
the  suppression  of  the  Southern  outbreak,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  ;  and  when,   within  two 
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days,  a  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  was  made  by 
the  President,  it  was  responded  to  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  as  were  also  further  drafts  of  many 
thousands  only  a  short  time  afterwards.  In  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Mason,  an  American  poetess — 

"  *  Come  to  the  rescue,'  the  cry  went  forth 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  loyal  North  ; 
For  the  gun  that  startled  Sumter  heard 
Wakened  the  land  with  its  fiery  word. 

*  *  *  »  • 

*'  And  each  and  all  to  the  rescue  went 
As  unto  a  royal  tournament ; 
For  the  loyal  blood  of  the  nation  stirred 
To  the  gun  that  startled  Sumter  heard." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  it  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  opponent,  Mr.  Douglas,  whose 
views  as  to  Slavery  and  the  South  now  altered 
through  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  come  to  his  aid  with  advice  and  co-operation. 
When  the  President  read  to  him  his  Proclamation 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  Douglas  re- 
plied, "Make  it  two  hundred  thousand.  You  do  not 
know  the  dishonest  purposes  of  the  rebels  as  well  as 
I  do ; "  and  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  had  been  vigorously  opposing  each  other, 
became  henceforth  the  closest  friends. 

The  rebellion  soon  began  to  assume  gigantic  pro- 
portions ;  the  remaining  Southern  States,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  having  thrown  in  their  fortunes 
with  the  Confederates ;  and  soon  the  "  great  trouble  " 
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— as  Mr.  Lincoln  sadly  described  the  war — swept  over 
"the  country. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  somewhat  brief 
survey  of  the  events  which  now  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  ;  for  it  would  need  much  more 
space  than  there  is  in  this  volume  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  them — to  speak  of  all  the  great  battles  which 
were  fought  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  of  the 
terrible  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  ;  and  of  the  ever- 
varying  incidents  of  the  awful  struggle.  We  shall, 
however,  see,  that,  desperate  though  the  conflict  was,  the 
North — to  use  the  President's  words — "  kept  pegging 
away  "  until  the  Confederates  were  crushed,  and  that 
they  did  not  flinch  from  their  purpose  until  it  was 
accomplished. 

The  first  important  episode  of  the  war,  after  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  when  the  Con- 
federates seized  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry  —  the  Navy  Yard  of  Gosport  being  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  by  Union  soldiers,  to  prevent  it 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  South  ;  by  which  the 
Federals  lost  a  very  large  quantity  of  arms,  ships, 
and  other  property — in  all  about  ten  million  dollars' 
worth;  and  then  came  the  famous  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  when  the  North  sustained  a  serious  defeat.  It 
has  been  said,  however,  that  in  one  respect  it  was 
really  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  been  beaten 
on  the  latter  occasion,  because  it  made  them  the  more 
thoroughly  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before 
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them,  and  thereby  stimulated  them  to  exert  all  their 
energies  in  accomplishing  it.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  regarded 
the  matter  in  this  light  is  evident.  He  immediately- 
called  for  half  a  million  more  men  ;  and  such  con- 
fidence had  the  people  of  the  North  in  him  that  when 
he  applied  for  authority  to  make  the  war  "short, 
iSharp,  and  decisive,"  Congress  passed,  almost  un- 
animously, a  resolution  pledging  any  amount  of 
money  and  any  number  of  men  necessary  to  over- 
power the  South. 

The  North  soon  after  this  began  to  meet  with 
rather  more  success  in  their  military  operations  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year — when  their  army  numbered 
640,000  men — they  had  distributed  their  forces  in 
what  they  believed  to  be  advantageous  positions  for 
carrying  out  their  plans. 

During  1862,  however,  desperate  engagements, 
both  military  and  naval,  took  place,  and  the  Federals 
sustained  not  a  few  reverses.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  in  the  summer,  when  the  great  army  of  the 
North,  under  the  command  of  General  M'Clellan, 
which  had  been  marching  towards  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond— the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Government  and 
the  capital  of  the  South — in  the  hope  of  capturing  that 
place  was,  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  battles  lasting 
six  days,  routed  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men. 

In  no  way  daunted  by  this  disaster,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
July,  called  for  300,000  men,  and  in  the  following 
month  300,000  more,  for  the  Northern  army  ;  and  not 
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satisfied  with  this,  it  was  now  that  he  determined  on 
taking  the  step,  which  was  to  prove  the  greatest  act  of 
his  life,  and  for  which  his  name  will  be  blessed  and 
honoured  by  countless  generations. 

Up  to  this  time  the  President — though  certain  sec- 
tions of  his  party  had  urged  him  to  abolish  Slavery — 
had  been  unwilling  to  sanction  so  grave  a  measure  all 
at  once ;  for  he  could  not  forget  that  the  institution 
was  a  constitutional  right  in  certain  States,  and  he 
had  hoped  against  hope,  that  ere  this  the  South  would 
have  yielded.  In  that  case,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Slavery  could  have  been  allowed  to  continue,  provided 
no  attempts  were  made  to  extend  it  to  Free  States.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  war  had  not  been  waged 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  altogether  to  put  down  Slavery  ;  it  had 
been  undertaken  to  maintain  the  Union  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  crushing  the  Con- 
federates and  recovering  the  seceding  States  ;  and,  by 
accomplishing  this,  keeping  the  institution  within  its  old 
limits.  But  as  the  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  went  on  and 
its  end  seemed  no  nearer,  the  President  was  at  length 
led  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come  when  Slavery — 
which,  after  all,  lay  at  the  very  root  of  the  rebellion — 
ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  having 
previously  released  from  bondage  3,000  negroes,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  capital,  Washington, 
is  situated,  and  offered  freedom  to  all  coloured  men 
who  were  willing  to  serve  in  the  Union  armies,  he  re- 
solved on  the  measure  of  Emancipation,  which  brought 
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the  dispute  to  its  real  issue — a  fight  for  or  against 
Slavery. 

This  most  important  step  was  heralded,  in 
September  1862,  by  a  declaration,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Confederates  refusing  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
by  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  a  Proclamation  would  be 
issued,  by  the  terms  of  which,  all  the  Slaves  in  the 
rebel  States  would  be  for  ever  released  from  bondage. 

The  Proclamation  was  duly  published,  and  the 
effect  of  it  was  to  set  free  four  millions  of  Slaves, 
many  of  whom  entered  the  Federal  army  to  take  part 
against  their  former  masters,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  ability  of  the  North  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  considered  that  before  informing 
the  people  of  his  intentions,  it  would  be  better  to  await 
news  of  a  victory  ;  otherwise — especially  if  the  declara- 
tion at  once  followed  the  reverses  which  had  attended 
the  Federal  arms — the  South  might  interpret  his 
action  as  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  negroes  and  a 
sign  of  weakness.  The  announcement  had  therefore 
been  delayed  till  September  1862,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Southern  army  had  received  a  severe 
check.  It  is  on  record  that  the  President  had  made 
a  solemn  vow,  that  if  the  Confederates  were  driv^en 
back  in  Pennsylvania,  he  would  crown  the  result  by 
the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  Slaves.  And  when, 
on  the  1st  of  January  1863,  he  signed  the  famous 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation — after  hours  of  hand- 
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shaking  during  the  morning  when  there  had  been 
many  callers  at  the  White  House — Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
marked, "  The  signature  looks  a  little  tremulous,  for 
my  hand  is  tired.  But  my  resolution  is  firm.  I  told 
the  rebels  in  September  that  if  they  did  not  return  to 
their  allegiance  and  cease  murdering  our  soldiers,  I 
would  strike  at  this  pillar  of  their  strength.  The  promise 
shall  now  be  kept,  and  not  one  word  will  I  ever  recall." 
Mr.  Leland  states  that  "  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Proclamation  was  very 
great.  The  anti-Slavery  men  rejoiced  as  at  the  end 
of  a  dreadful  struggle ;  those  who  had  doubted,  be- 
came at  once  strong  and  confident ;  whatever  trials 
and  troubles  might  be  in  store,  all  felt  assured  that 
Slavery  was  virtually  at  an  end."  Another  American 
writer  says — "  Human  eloquence  is  powerless  to 
express  the  blissful  gratitude  with  which  the  Pro- 
clamation was  received  by  the  long-oppressed  race, 
whom  it  lifted  up  from  the  degradation  of  Slavery  to 
the  glorious  heights  of  Freedom  ; "  and  the  following 
lines,  from  a  stirring  poem  which  appeared  at  the 
time  in  The  Continental  Magazine,  gave  expression  to 
the  feelings  excited  by  the  Proclamation  : — 

"Now  who  has  done  the  greatest  deed 

Which  History  has  ever  known  ? 
And  who  in  Freedom's  direst  need, 

Became  her  bravest  champion  ? 
Who  a  whole  Continent  set  free  ? 

Who  killed  the  curse  and  broke  the  ban 
Which  made  a  lie  of  Liberty  ? — 

You,  Father  Abraham,  are  the  man  1 " 
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The  year  1863  saw  the  war  being  still  bitterly 
carried  on  ;  and  owing  to  repeated  checks  which  they 
were  at  this  time  meeting  with,  and  the  troubles  and 
doubts  that  overwhelmed  them,  the  North  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  somewhat  disheartened.  They  were 
buoyed  up  with  hope,  however,  by  Mr,  Lincoln,  in 
whose  ability  to  steer  the  ship  of  State  in  its  hour  of 
peril  they  had  implicit  confidence ;  and  not  many 
months  passed  before  the  dawn  of  brighter  days  came 
to  them.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1863,  when  the 
Confederate  forces  had  invaded  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, they  were  overpowered  at  Gettysburg,  with 
very  heavy  loss  ;  and  this  battle  destroyed  the  last 
hope  of  the  South  being  able  to  overcome  the  North, 
and  was  in  reality  the  turning-point  of  the  war. 

A  piece  of  ground  about  seventeen  acres  in  area, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  battle-field,  was,  in  the  fol- 
lowing season,  purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  burial-ground 
for  those  who  had  fallen  in  this  fight.  A  solemn 
dedicatory  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  19th  of 
November,  at  which  the  President  and  many  other 
State  officials  were  present ;  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  a  significant  and  striking  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  Continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.     Now  we 
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are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  that  war. 

"We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the 
final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 

"  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,, 
what  we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honoured  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  Free- 
dom ;  and  that  the  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Following  the  Northern  victory  at  Gettysburg, 
came  further  successes  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
during  the  same  month  ;  at  which  juncture  Mr.  Lincoln 
appointed  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  general  thanks- 
giving. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

EPISODES    AT    THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 

The  life  of  the  President  during  all  this  time  was, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  full  of  most  harassing  anxieties. 
At  no  previous  period  of  its  history  had  the  country 
been  placed  in  circumstances  so  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing ;  and  more  than  ordinary  statesmanship 
was  needed  to  successfully  undertake  the  direction  of 
national  arffairs  during  such  a  crisis.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  all  the  cares  of  State,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  still  the  same  good,  kind, 
"  honest  Abe,"  whom  we  have  seen  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  career ;  and  many  anecdotes  are  re- 
corded concerning  his  life  at  the  White  House,  which 
alike  illustrate  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathies.* 

At  one  of  the  public  receptions,  which  were  fre- 
quently held  by  the  President  at  the  White  House,  a 
small  pale,  delicate-looking  boy,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  was  seen  to  be  waiting  about.     Mr.  Lincoln  saw 

*For  some  of  the  anecdotes  here  given  I  am  indebted  to  F.  B. 
Carpenter's  "  Six  Months  at  the  White  House."  For  others,  as  well 
as  for  many  of  the  facts  and  incidents  narrated  in  this  volume,  acknow- 
ledgment is  made  to  the  excellent  biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
W.  H.  Lamon,  Dr.  Holland,  H.  J.  Raymond,  and  Charles  G.  Leland, 
and  to  Sterne's  "  Constitutional  History  and  Pclitical  Development  of 
the  United  States." 
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nim  standing,  looking  feeble  and  faint,  and  said  : 
"  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  what  you  want." 
The  boy  advanced,  and  with  bowed  head  and  timid 
accents,  said,  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  drummer 
in  a  regiment  for  two  years,  and  my  colonel  got  angry 
with  me,  and  turned  me  off.  I  was  taken  ill,  and  have 
been  a  long  time  in  hospital.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  out,  and  I  came  to  see  if  you  could  not  do 
something  for  me."  The  President  looked  at  him 
kindly  and  tenderly,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived. 
"I  have  no  home,"  answered  the  boy.  "Where  is 
your  father  ?  "  "  He  died  in  the  army,"  was  the  reply. 
"Where  is  your  mother.?"  continued  the  President. 
"  My  mother  is  dead  also.  I  have  no  mother,  no 
father,  no  brothers,  no  sisters,  and,"  bursting  into 
tears,  "  no  friends — nobody  cares  for  me."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  him,  "Can't 
you  sell  newspapers?^'  "No,"  said  the  boy,  "I  am 
too  weak ;  and  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital  told  me  I 
must  leave,  and  I  have  no  money,  and  no  place  to  go 
to."  The  scene  is  described  as  having  been  wonder- 
fully affecting.  The  President  took  out  a  card,  and 
after  writing  on  it,  told  the  lad  to  carry  it  to  certain 
ofiicials,  whom  he  had  enjoined  "  to  care  for  this  poor 
boy."  It  is  said  the  face  of  the  little  drummer  lit  up 
with  a  happy  smile  as  he  received  the  paper,  and  he 
went  away  convinced  that  he  had  one  true  friend, 
at  least,  in  the  person  of  the  President. 

On  another  occasion  two  aged  plain  country  people 
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were  awaiting  their  turn  to  speak  to  the  President. 
"  Now  is  your  time,  dear,"  said  the  husband,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  dismissed  the  one  preceding  them.  The  lady 
stepped  forward,  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
President."  Lifting  his  head,  and  extending  his  hand, 
he  said,  in  the  kindest  tones,  "  Well,  good  lady,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  .'' "  "  Mr.  President,"  she  resumed, 
"  I  feel  so  embarrassed  I  ean  hardly  speak.  I  never 
spoke  to  a  President  before  ;  but  I  am  a  good  Union 
woman  down  in  Maryland,  and  my  son  is  wounded 
badly,  and  in  the  hospital,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  him  out,  but  somehow  couldn't ;  and  they  said  I 
had  better  come  right  to  you.  When  the  war  first 
broke  out,  I  gave  my  son  first  to  God,  and  then  told 
him  he  might  go  to  fight  the  rebels ;  and  now,  if 
you  will  let  me  take  him  home,  I  will  nurse  him  up, 
and  just  as  soon  as  he  gets  well  enough,  he  shall  go 
right  back  and  help  put  down  the  rebellion.  He  is 
a  good  boy,  and  don't  want  to  shirk  the  service.'^ 
Mr.  Lincoln's  lips  quivered  as  he  listened ;  then  he 
replied  :  "  Yes,  yes,  God  bless  you !  you  shall  have 
your  son.  What  hospital  did  you  say .? "  It  seemed 
a  relief  to  him  to  turn  aside  and  write  a  few  words, 
which  he  handed  to  the  woman,  saying,  "  There,  give 

that  to ;  and  you  will  get  your  son,  if  he  is  able 

to  go  home  with  you." 

The  general  in  command  of  one  of  the  Union 
armies  speaking  on  a  certain  occasion  of  Lincoln's 
merciful  treatment  of  soldiers  sentenced  to  death  for 
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military  offences,  remarked  "  During  the  first  week 
of  my  command  there  were  twenty-four  deserters 
sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot,  and  the  war- 
rants for  their  execution  were  sent  to  the  President  to 
be  signed.  He  refused.  I  went  to  Washington  and 
had  an  interview ;  I  said  '  Mr.  President,  unless  these 
men  are  made  an  example  of,  the  army  itself  will  be 
in  danger.  Mercy  to  the  few  is  cruelty  to  the  many.' 
He  replied,  *  Mr.  General,  there  are  already  too  many 
weeping  widows  in  the  United  States.  Don't  ask  me 
to  add  to  the  number,  for  I  won't  do  it.' " 

A  Senator — the  Hon.  Mr.  Kellogg — while  staying 
in  Washington  received  a  despatch  from  the  army 
one  evening  to  the  effect  that  a  young  townsman, 
who  had  been  induced  to  enlist  through  his  instru- 
mentality, had,  for  a  serious  misdemeanour,  been  con- 
victed by  a  court-martial,  and  was  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  Greatly  agitated,  Mr.  Kellogg  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  urged  a  reprieve.  The  Secre- 
tary replied,  "Too  many  cases  of  the  kind  had  been 
let  off,"  he  said  ;  "  and  it  is  time  an  example  was 
made."  Finding  that  all  his  arguments  were  in 
vain,  Mr.  Kellogg  said,  "  Well  Mr,  Secretary,  the  boy 
is  not  going  to  be  shot — of  that  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing ! "  Leaving  the  War  Department,  he  went 
directly  to  the  White  House,  although  the  hour  was 
late.  After  a  long  parley  with  the  sentry  on  duty, 
he  passed  in.  The  President  had  retired  ;  but  the 
Senator  pressed  his  way  through  all  obstacles  to  his 
G  2 
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sleeping  apartment.  In  an  excited  manner  he  stated 
that  the  despatch  announcing  the  hour  of  execution 
had  but  just  reached  him.  "  This  man  must  not  be 
shot,  ]\Ir.  President,"  said  he.  "  I  can't  help  what  he 
may  have  done.  Why,  he  is  an  old  neighbour  of 
mine  ;  I  can't  allow  him  to  be  shot !  "  Mr,  Lincoln 
had  remained  in  bed,  quietly  listening  to  the  pro- 
testations of  his  old  friend,  who  had  been  in  Congress 
with  him,  and,  at  length  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  believe 
shooting  will  do  him  any  good.  Give  me  that  pen," 
and  so  saying,  he  caused  another  poor  fellow's  lease 
of  life  to  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  Carpenter  tells  us  that  one  night  a  Congress 
official  left  all  other  business  to  ask  the  President  to 
respite  the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  for  desertion.  He  heard  the  story  with 
his  usual  patience,  though  he  was  wearied  out  with 
incessant  calls  and  anxious  for  rest,  and  then  replied, 
"  Some  of  our  Generals  complain  that  I  impair  disci- 
pline and  subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardons 
and  respites,  but  it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  if  I  can  find  some  good  excuse  for 
saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think 
how  joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him 
and  his  family  and  friends." 

Among  the  applicants  at  the  White  House  one 
day  was  a  poor  woman,  looking  very  sad  and  pale, 
who,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  President,  said 
that   her  husband  and  three   sons  had  been  in  the 
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Union  Army,  but  that  the  former  had  been  killed, 
and  she  felt  the  need  of  one  of  her  boys  being  with 
her.  She  therefore  begged  that  her  eldest  son  might 
be  discharged.  Mr.  Lincoln,  says  one  who  was 
present,  looked  at  the  woman's  face  for  a  moment, 
and,  in  his  kindest  manner,  responded — "  Certainly, 
certainly.  If  you  have  given  us  all,  and  your  prop 
has  been  taken  away,  you  are  justly  entitled  to  one 
of  your  boys."  And  he  at  once  made  out  the  requi- 
site order,  and  the  gladdened  mother  went  her  way. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  however,  she  appeared 
at  the  White  House  again  ;  for,  sad  to  say,  on  going 
herself  to  the  commander  of  her  son's  regiment,  she 
found  she  was  too  late :  the  lad  had  recently  been 
wounded  in  action  and  was  dead.  When  the  Presi- 
dent saw  her  the  second  time,  he  was,  it  is  said,  much 
affected  by  her  appearance,  and,  on  hearing  her  story, 
said — "  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I 
shall  do  it  without  your  asking :  I  shall  release  to 
you  your  second  son,"  And  once  more  he  sat  down 
to  write  an  order,  and  giving  the  precious  paper  to 
her,  he  said — "  Now  you  have  one,  and  I  have  one, 
of  the  other  two  boys  left ;  that  is  no  more  than 
right."  On  which  the  woman,  placing  her  hand  upon 
his  head,  and  weeping  with  joy,  replied — "  The  Lord 
bless  you,  Mr.  Lincoln.  May  you  live  a  thousand 
years,  and  may  you  always  be  the  head  of  this  great 
nation  ! " 

In  the  summer  of  1862  a  young  soldier  had  been 
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sentenced  to  death  for  sleeping  at  his  post.  The 
President  heard  of  it,  and  on  inquiring  found  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  different  from  what  they  had 
been  at  first  represented.  The  lad  had  been  on  duty 
one  night,  and  on  the  next  had  taken  the  place  of  a 
companion  who  was  too  ill  to  be  on  guard.  The 
third  night  when  he  was  called  out  he  was  so  tired 
that  sleep  overcame  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  signed 
his  pardon,  and  sent  it  to  the  camp.  Having  reason, 
however,  to  doubt  its  having  reached  there,  and 
receiving  no  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  by  him  on  the 
next  morning,  he  actually  ordered  his  carriage  and 
hastened  off  on  a  journey  of  ten  miles  under  a  blazing 
sun.  Having  done  this,  he  returned  to  his  State 
duties  as  though  his  kind  and  considerate  act  were 
only  an  ordinary  one. 

A  poor  washerwoman  had  a  son  who,  though 
weak  in  intellect,  had  enlisted  ;  and  for  a  long  time 
the  distressed  mother  could  not  hear  anything  of  him, 
nor  was  she  at  first  even  aware  that  he  had  become  a 
soldier.  Hearing  at  length  that  he  had  joined  the 
Union  army,  but  not  knowing  to  what  regiment  he 
belonged,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  the  Pre- 
sident and  ask  him  to  restore  her  boy.  At  first  she 
could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him, 
but  one  day  she  waited  for  him  until  he  went  out 
walking.  Then  the  poor  weeping  woman  told  her 
story.  Lincoln  at  once,  speaking  in  a  gentle  tone, 
and   in   no  way   offended   at   being  stopped  in  the 
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street,  took  out  a  card,  and  writing  on  it  the  lad's 
name  and  description  with  the  injunction,  "  Find  this 
lad,  and  return  him  to  his  mother,"  had  it  handed  to 
the  War  Department ;  and  the  woman  went  on  her 
way  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  glad  to  find  some  excuse 
for  granting  a  pardon,  even  if  not  in  every  case 
fully  deserved.  A  young  soldier  who  had  shown 
himself  very  brave  on  the  battle-field,  and  had  been 
severely  wounded,  after  a  while  deserted.  Having 
been  captured  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  a 
petition  for  mercy  was  sent  to  the  President.  There 
were  apparently  no  extenuating  circumstances :  the 
man  had  deserted,  and  for  the  sake  of  example  his 
punishment  seemed  necessary.  The  President,  we 
are  told,  when  the  matter  came  before  him,  "  mused 
solemnly  until  a  happy  thought  struck  him."  "  Did 
you  say  he  was  badly  wounded  ? "  he  asked  of  the 
applicant  for  a  pardon.  "  He  was."  "  Then,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  that  in  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the 
remission  of  sins ;  I  guess  we'll  have  to  let  him  off 
this  time ! " 

Only  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  did  the  tender- 
hearted President  refuse  mercy  when  appealed  to  in 
this  manner.  A  man  who  had  been  a  notorious  slave- 
trader  had  been  sent  to  jail  as  well  as  fined  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  his  term  of  imprisonment  came  to 
an  end,  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine.  He  there- 
upon wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  acknow- 
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]  edging  his  guilt,  but  begging  for  its  remission.  The 
President,  we  are  told,  received  the  petition  unmoved, 
and  said,  "  I  could  forgive  the  foulest  murder  for  such 
an  appeal,  for  it  is  my  weakness  to  be  too  easily 
moved  when  asked  to  be  merciful ;  but  the  man  who 
would  go  to  Africa,  and  rob  her  of  her  children  to  sell 
them  into  endless  bondage,  with  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  getting  dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse 
than  the  most  depraved  murderer  that  he  may  die  in 
jail  before  I  will  giv^e  him  liberty !  " 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  severe  when  occasion 
required  it,  was  also  shown  in  his  reproof  of  an 
insolent  officer  who  called  at  the  White  House  one 
day.  The  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service, 
and  had  prepared  an  elaborate  defence  of  himself. 
When  he  had  finished  reading  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied that,  even  upon  his  own  statement  of  the  case, 
the  facts  would  not  warrant  any  executive  inter- 
ference. Disappointed,  and  considerably  crestfallen, 
the  man  withdrew.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  made 
a  second  attempt  to  alter  the  President's  decision, 
going  over  substantially  the  same  ground,  and  occu- 
pying about  the  same  space  of  time,  but  without 
accomplishing  his  end.  A  third  time  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  himself  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence,  who 
with  great  forbearance  listened  to  another  repetition 
of  the  case  to  its  conclusion,  but  made  no  reply. 
Then  turning  very  abruptly,  the  man  saidj  "Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  see  you  are  fully  determined  not  to 
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do  me  justice ! "  This  was  too  much,  even  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  thereupon  quietly  arose,  laid  down  a 
package  of  papers  which  he  held,  and  seizing  the 
officer,  marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying,  as 
he  ejected  him  into  the  passage,  "  Sir,  I  give  you  fair 
warning  never  to  show  yourself  in  this  room  again. 
I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult ! "  Frightened 
as  well  as  surprised  at  such  well-deserved  punishment, 
the  man  begged  for  his  papers,  which  he  had  dropped. 
"  Begone,  sir,"  said  the  President,  "  your  papers  will 
be  sent  to  you.  I  never  wish  to  see  your  face 
again  ! " 

Mr.  Lincoln  grieved  incessantly  over  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  country  and  of  her  sons  in  the  battle-field, 
and  was  often  most  melancholy  and  depressed  in 
consequence.  When  on  one  occasion  he  was  begged, 
by  an  energetic  lady,  for  a  soldiers'  hospital  in  her 
own  State,  she  tried  to  enforce  her  argument  by  say- 
ing— "  If  you  will  grant  my  petition  you  will  be  glad 
as  long  as  you  live."  To  this  he  replied,  bowing  his 
head  with  an  indescribable  look  of  sadness— "I  shall 
never  be  glad  any  more  ! "  One  who  knew  the  Pre- 
sident— speaking  of  his  anxious  days  while  at  the 
White  House,  says — "  These  four  years  of  labour  and 
responsibility  told  even  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  strength 
and  vigour.  He  left  Illinois  for  Washington  with  a 
frame  of  iron  and  nerves  of  steel.  His  old  friends 
who  knew  him  as  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  illness, 
who  had  seen  him  on   the  prairies  and    before  the 
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Illinois  Courts  full  of  life,  genial,  and  sparkling  with 
fun — now  saw  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  deepened 
into  furrows ;  the  laugh  of  the  old  days  had  lost  its 
heartiness ;  anxiety,  responsibility,  care,  and  hard 
work,  had  worn  upon  him  ;  and  the  nerves  of  steel  had 
at  times  become  irritable.  He  had  had  no  respite, 
had  taken  no  holidays  :  while  others  fled  away  from 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  capital,  he  stayed.  He 
would  not  leave  the  helm  until  all  danger  was 
past,  and  the  good  ship  of  State  had  made  her 
port." 

In  the  course  of  an  address  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  de- 
livered by  him  in  Philadelphia  after  his  death,  the 
Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly  said — "  The  President  was  a  large 
and  many-sided  man,  and  yet  so  simple  that  no  one, 
not  even  a  child,  could  approach  him  without  feeling 
that  he  had  found  in  him  a  sympathising  friend.  I 
remember  that  I  apprised  him  of  the  fact  that  a  lad, 
the  son  of  one  of  my  townsmen,  had  served  a  year  on 
board  the  gun-boat  Ottaiva,  and  had  been  in  two 
important  engagements :  in  the  first  as  a  powder- 
monkey,  when  he  had  conducted  himself  with  such 
coolness  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  captain's  messen- 
ger in  the  second ;  and  I  suggested  to  the  President 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  send  to  the  Naval  School 
annually  three  boys,  who  had  served  at  least  a  year 
in  the  Navy.  He  at  once  wrote  on  the  back  of  a 
letter  from  the  Commander  of  the  Ottazva  which  I 
had  handed  to  him,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 
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•If  the  appointments  for  this  year  have  not  been 
made,  let  this  boy  be  appointed.' 

"  The  appointment  had  not  been  made,  and  I 
brought  it  home  with  me.  It  directed  the  lad  to 
report  for  examination  in  July.  Just  as  he  was 
ready  to  start,  his  father  looking  over  the  law,  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  report  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  which  would  not  be  until  September 
following.  The  poor  child  sat  down  and  wept ;  he 
feared  that  he  was  not  to  go  to  the  Naval  School. 
He  was,  however,  soon  consoled  by  being  told  that 
'the  President  would  make  it  all  right' 

"  It  was  my  fortune  to  meet  the  little  fellow  the 
next  morning  at  the  door  of  the  Executive  Chamber 
with  his  father.  Taking  him  by  the  hand — he  was 
short  for  his  age,  and  dressed  in  sailor's  blue  pants 
and  shirt — I  advanced  with  him  to  the  President,  who 
sat  in  his  usual  seat,  and  said — '  Mr.  President,  my 
young  friend,  Willie  Bladen,  finds  a  difficulty  about 
his  appointment.  You  have  directed  him  to  appear 
at  the  school  in  July ;  he  is  not  yet  fourteen,  how- 
ever.' But  before  I  got  half  of  this  out,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
laying  down  his  spectacles,  rose  and  said — '  Bless 
me !  is  this  the  boy  w^ho  did  so  gallantly  in  those 
two  great  battles  }  Why,  I  feel  that  I  should  bow  to 
him,  and  not  he  to  me ! '  (The  little  fellow  had  made 
a  graceful  bow.) 

"  The  President  took  the  papers  at  once,  and  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  a  postponement  till  September 
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would  suffice,  made  the  order  that  the  lad  should  re- 
port in  that  month.  Then  putting  his  hand  on 
Willie's  head,  he  said,  '  Now,  my  boy,  go  home  and 
have  good  fun  during  the  two  months,  for  they  are 
about  the  last  holidays  you  will  get !'  The  little  fellow 
bowed  himself  out,  feeling  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  though  a  very  great  man,  was  one 
whom  he  would  nevertheless  like  to  have  a  game  of 
romps  with." 

Children  always  found  a  real  friend  in  Mr 
Lincoln.  A  woman  whose  husband  was  about  to 
be  unjustly  shot,  had  waited  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms  for  three  days  in  the  Presidential  ante-room,  but 
during  that  time  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
the  President  in  going  through  the  passage  to  his 
private  room  for  refreshment,  heard  the  child  cry.  He 
instantly  went  straight  back  to  his  office,  and  rang  the 
bell  for  the  attendant,  named  Daniel.  "Is  there  a 
woman  with  a  baby  in  the  ante-room,  Daniel } "  said 
he.  The  man  said  there  was,  and  knowing  about  her 
case,  he  added  that  her  errand  was  one  of  life  and 
death  and  that  he  ought  to  see  her.  He  ordered  her 
in  immediately ;  she  told  her  tale,  and  her  husband 
was  pardoned.  As  she  came  out  of  the  room  with  her 
eyes  lifted  up,  her  lips  moving  in  prayer,  Daniel  went 
up  to  her,  and  pulling  her  shawl,  told  her  who  was 
her  advocate,  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  it  was  the  baby 
who  did  it ! " 
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On  one  of  the  President's  reception  days,  three 
little  girls,  the  daughters  of  an  artisan,  went  to  the 
White  House  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  timidly  looking 
about  here  and  there,  first  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  at  the 
people  around  them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
swept  along  by  the  crowd  without  having  offered  him 
their  hands  as  others  did.  On  which  the  President, 
who  had  seen  them,  called  out,  "  Little  girls,  are  you 
going  to  pass  me  without  coming  up  to  me  ? "  He 
then,  leaving  all  others  around  him  unnoticed,  stooped 
down  and  shook  the  hand  of  each  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Lincoln  gave  many  proofs  of  his  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  of  his  invariable  politeness  to  every  one 
of  whatever  rank.  Mr.  Carpenter  says  he  was  always 
touched  by  the  President's  manner  of  receiving  the 
salute  of  the  military  guard  at  the  White  House. 
Whenever  he  appeared,  either  in  going  out  of,  or 
in  returning  to  his  official  residence  the  sentry  would 
of  course  "  present  arms."  Mr.  Lincoln  never  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  salute  with  a  peculiar  bow  and 
touch  of  the  hat,  no  matter  how  frequently  it  might 
occur  during  the  day. 

Says  one  of  Lincoln's  admirers  in  speaking  of  him  : 
"  This  great  Hercules  of  a  man  had  a  heart  as  kind  and 
tender  as  a  woman's.  Sterner  men  thought  it  was  a 
weakness.  It  saddened  him  to  see  others  suffer,  and 
he  shrank  from  inflicting  pain.  One  summer  day 
walking  along  the  shaded  path,  leading  from  the  Exe- 
cutive mansion  to   the   War   Office,    I   saw  the  tall 
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awkward  form  of  the  President  seated  on  the  grass 
under  a  tree.  A  wounded  soldier,  seeking  back  pay 
and  a  pension,  had  met  Mr.  Lincohi,  and  having 
recognised  him  asked  his  counsel.  The  President  at 
once  sat  down,  examined  the  papers  of  the  soldier,  and 
telling  him  what  to  do,  sent  him  to  the  proper  bureau 
with  a  note  which  secured  proper  attention." 

During  one  of  his  receptions  there  was  such  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  persons  present,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  without  the  customary  hand-shaking. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  standing  for  some  time  acknow- 
ledging the  bows  of  the  crowd,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
a  couple  who  had  entered  unobserved — a  wounded 
soldier  and  his  widowed  mother.  Before  they  could  pass 
out  he  made  his  way  to  where  they  stood  ;  and  "taking 
each  of  them  by  the  hand,  with  a  delicacy  and  cor- 
diality which  brought  tears  to  many  eyes,  he  assured 
them  of  his  interest  and  welcome.  Governors, 
Senators,  and  Diplomatists,  passed  with  simply  a  nod  ; 
but  that  pale  young  face  he  mJght  never  see  again. 
To  him  and  to  others  like  him  did  the  nation  owe  its 
life ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the  man  to  forget 
this,  even  in  the  crowded  and  brilliant  assembly  of  the 
distinguished  of  the  land." 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  to  us  that  it  should 
have  been  possible  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  to  be  thus  able  to  obtain  personal  interviews 
with  the  Chief  of  the  State ;  and  surprise  was  often 
expressed  that  he  allowed  so  much  of  his  time  to  be 
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taken  up  in  such  a  way.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  held  strong 
opinions  on  this  point,  and  he  considered  that  in  a 
free  country  like  America  every  one  had  a  right  to 
be  admitted  to  his  presence.  Once  when  discussing 
the  subject  he  gave  his  reasons  ;  and  they  are  of  some 
interest  as  throwing  light  on  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duties  in  this  respect.  "  For  myself  I  feel," 
said  he — "though  the  tax  on  my  time  is  heavy-^ 
that  no  hours  of  my  day  are  better  employed  than 
those  which  thus  bring  me  again  within  the  direct 
contact  and  atmosphere  of  the  average  of  our  whole 
people.  Men  moving  only  in  an  official  circle  arc 
apt  to  become  merely  official — not  to  say  arbitrary — 
in  their  ideas,  and  are  apter  and  apter.with  each  pass- 
ing day,  to  forget  that  they  only  hold  power  in  a 
representative  capacity.  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  I 
go  into  these  promiscuous  receptions  of  all  who  claim 
to  have  business  of  me  twice  a  week,  and  every 
applicant  for  audience  has  to  take  his  turn  as  if 
waiting  to  be  shaved  in  a  barber's  shop.  Many  of 
the  matters  brought  to  my  notice  are  utterly  frivolous, 
but  others  are  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  all 
serve  to  renew  in  me  a  clearer  and  more  vivid 
image  of  that  great  popular  assemblage  out  of  which 
I  sprang,  and  to  which  I  must  return." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  conversation  abounded  in  stories 
and  homely  illustrations  ;  and  when  he  desired  to 
emphasise  his  remarks  he  would  frequently  do  so,  not 
by  elaborate  argument,  but  by  means  of  some  pointed 
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story  or  parable ;  and  thus  he  came  to  excel  in  the 
art  of  explaining  his  meaning  not  only  aptly,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  dullest  mind. 
One  day  he  received  a  visit  from  a  farmer  who  called 
at  the  White  House  to  complain  that  the  Union 
soldiers  in  marching  past  his  homestead  had  taken 
his  horse,  and  some  of  his  hay  ;  and  he  wished  to 
have  his  claim  considered.  The  President  looked  at 
him,  half  amused,  and  said,  "  Why,  my  good  sir,  if  I 
should  attempt  to  consider  every  such  individual 
case,  I  should  find  work  enough  for  twenty  Presidents. 
You  remind  me  of  a  man  I  knew  in  my  early  days 
in  Illinois,  one  Jack  Chase,  who  when  sober  and 
steady  was  the  best  timber  raftsman  on  the  river. 
It  was  quite  a  risk  twenty-five  years  ago  to  take  the 
logs  over  the  rapids,  but  he  was  skilful  with  a  raft, 
and  always  kept  her  straight  in  the  channel.  Finally, 
a  steamer  was  put  on,  and  Jack — he's  dead  now, 
poor  fellow — was  made  captain  of  her.  He  always 
used  to  take  the  wheel  going  through  the  rapids. 
One  day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallowing 
along  in  the  boiling  current,  and  Jack's  utmost 
vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  keep  her  in  the 
narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat-tail  and  hailed 
him  with  '  Say,  Mister  Captin,  I  wish  you'd  just  stop 
your  boat  a  minute.  Pve  lost  my  apple  over- 
board!'" 

A  delegation  waited  on  the  President  one  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  what  they  deemed  to  be 
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the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  his  Administration. 
The  President  heard  them  with  much  patience,  and 
then  rephed,  "  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property 
you  were  \vorth  were  in  gold  and  you  had  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across  the  Niagara 
Falls  on  a  rope  :  would  you  shake  the  cable  or  keep 
on  shouting  out  to  him,  '  Blondin  stand  up  a  little 
straighter  ;  Blondin  stoop  a  little  more;  go  a  little 
faster  ;  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north  ;  lean  a  little 
more  to  the  south?'  No,  you  would  hold  your  breath 
as  well  as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  ofif  till 
he  was  safely  over.  The  Government  are  carrying 
an  immense  weight ;  untold  treasures  are  in  their 
hands  ;  they  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can. 
Don't  badger  them ;  keep  silent,  and  we'll  set  you 
safely  across." 

At  one  of  his  morning  receptions,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
visitor  who  introduced  himself  as  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's best  friends,  and  solicited  a  Government  post 
then  vacant,  urging  his  claim  for  the  appointment  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  solely  through  the  applicant's 
exertions  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  "  Oh, 
indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  then  I  now  look  upon  the 
man  who  of  all  men  has  crowned  my  existence  with 
a  crown  of  thorns.  No  post  for  you  in  my  gift,  I 
assure  you.     I  wish  you  good  morning." 

This  chapter  may  fitly  conclude  with  a  little  "  ser- 
mon," which  the  President  is  said  to  have  often  re- 
peated to  his  own  sons :  "  Don't  drink,  don't  smoke, 
11 
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don't  chew,  don't  swear,  don't  gamble,  don't  lie,  don^t 
cheat.  Love  God,  love  your  fellow  men,  love  truth, 
love  virtue,  and  be  happy." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"OUT   OF   GREAT   TRIBULATION." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864  the  Federal 
Government  resolved  to  make  one  supreme  effort, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  finish  the  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion ;  and  having  called  for  half 
a  million  of  men — some  of  whom  were  to  take  the 
places  of  others  whose  term  of  service  was  about  to 
expire — the  President,  who  had  chosen  General  Grant 
to  be  the  Commander-in-Chief,  handed  to  him  a  com- 
mission to  lead  forth  the  Northern  army.  It  was  over 
an  immense  area  that  this  force  commenced  its  opera- 
tions, which  were  entered  upon  with  the  determination 
to  "hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  he  should  be 
compelled  to  submit."  A  considerable  portion  of 
General  Grant's  army  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Sherman,  and  the  latter  marched  for- 
ward in  one  direction,  while  his  chief  marched  in 
another. 

Dreadful  scenes  of  carnage  followed  in  the  series 
of  battles  which  were  now  fought  in  the  attempt  to 
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overthrow  the  South  by  conquering  their  army,  and 
to  repossess  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
in  Virginia  ;  but,  to  make  the  story  short,  it  was  not 
until  the  following  March  that  the  Confederates,  at 
last  worn  out,  were  finally  beaten.  And  when,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1865,  their  commander — General 
Robert  E.  Lee — made  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
his  sole  remaining  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
men,  at  Appomatox  Court-house,  Virginia,  a  sur- 
render which  virtually  closed  the  war,  as  the  sub- 
mission of  the  remaining  Confederate  forces  soon 
followed — the  roll  call  showed  that  this  final,  but 
terrible  victory,  had  been  won  at  a  cost  of  no  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  belonged  to  the  South. 

On  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Richmond,  the 
President,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  army,  entered  the 
fallen  city.  He  went  there,  not  in  pomp  and  state,  as 
the  chief  of  the  conquering  North  might  well  have 
done,  but  in  the  quietest  way  possible,  and  accom- 
panied only  by  his  little  son  and  a  few  officers  and 
sailors.  His  visit,  however,  was  a  memorable  one. 
It  was  while  in  Richmond — in  the  city  which  had  been 
the  stronghold  of  the  Confederates  during  their  re- 
bellion— that  he  witnessed  scenes  that  must  not  only 
have  gladdened  his  tender  heart,  but  must  have 
made  him  feel  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  misery  it 
had  brought,  the  great  war  had  indeed  not  been  in 
vain.  For  here  he  saw  som-e  of  the  first  outward  signs 
H  2 
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of  the  happiness  which  his  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves 
had  brought. 

Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  the  freed  negroes 
having  quickly  heard  of  his  entry  into  the  city, 
gathered  round  him,  and  came  rushing  with  wild 
cries  of  delight  to  welcome  him.  The  scene  has  been 
described  as  inexpressibly  touching.  The  poor  crea- 
tures, now  realising  that  the  Slave  party  had  been 
overpowered  and  that  they  were  really  free,  came, 
their  eyes  streaming  with  tears  of  joy,  shouting, 
dancing,  and  crying  in  loud  chorus,  '^  Glory,  glory, 
glory  to  God  ;  "  others  in  wild  jubilant  tones  shouting 
"Hurrah!  hurrah!  "President  Linkum  hab  come." 
One  old  negress,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  her 
humble  home,  said,  with  clasped  hands,  "  I  thank 
Thee,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  behold  President  Linkum  ; " 
while  an  aged  negro,  taking  off  his  hat  as  the  Presi- 
dent passed  by,  and  bowing,  invoked  blessings  on 
"  Massa  Linkum,"  with  tears  that  meant  even  more 
than  his  words. 

After  the  fall  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
so-called  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  escaped 
to  the  South.  He  was  afterwards  captured ;  but  he, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  imprisoned  for 
only  a  short  time.  The  President,  so  anxious  was  he 
for  peace  to  be  restored  to  the  country,  and  so  willing 
was  he  to  "  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  would,  there  is 
no  doubt,  have  been  quite  satisfied  if  the  Southern 
chief  had  contrived  to  make  good  his  escape.     What 
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his  own  feelings  on  this  point  were,  he  amusingly- 
expressed  in  a  reply  made  to  an  inquiry — put  to  him 
at  the  time  of  General  Lee's  defeat — as  to  "  what  he 
would  now  do  with  Davis."     Said  he — 

"  There  was  a  boy  in  Springfield,  who  saved  up  his 
money  and  bought  a  'coon  (racoon),  which,  after  the 
novelty  wore  off,  became  a  great  nuisance.  He  was 
one  day  leading  him  through  the  streets,  and  had  his 
hands  full  to  keep  clear  of  the  little  vixen,  who  had 
torn  his  clothes  half  off  him.  At  length  he  sat  down 
on  the  curb-stone,  completely  fagged  out.  A  man 
passing  was  stopped  by  the  lad's  disconsolate  appear- 
ance, and  asked  the  matter.  '  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  '  this 
'coon  is  such  a  trouble  to  me.'  '  Why  don't  you  get 
rid  of  him,  then  ?  '  said  the  gentleman.  '  Hush  1  * 
said  the  boy  ;  *  don't  you  see  he  is  gnawing  his  rope 
off }  I  am  going  to  let  him  do  it,  and  then  I  will  go 
home  and  tell  the  folk  that  he  got  away  from  me!'" 

And  so  the  cruel  Civil  War  ended — a  war  by 
which  not  only  was  the  rebellion  of  the  South 
crushed  and  the  Union  preserved,  but  Slavery  en- 
tirely abolished  ;  for  it  was  just  before  the  final 
victory  had  been  won  that  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed  by  which  every  one  throughout  the  country, 
including  the  States  in  rebellion,  was  declared  to  be 
for  ever  free. 

In  the  meantime  another  important  occurrence  had 
happened.  A  nomination  for  President  had  taken 
place   in    November,    1864;    and    in    spite   of   their 
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waning  fortunes,  the  Southern  party  had  made  a 
supreme  effort  to  regain  the  ascendency  lost  four 
years  previously.  Their  endeavours  had,  however, 
been  in  vain ;  indeed  it  was  evident  from  the  first 
that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  possessed  their  confidence  and 
respect,  would  be  triumphantly  returned  by  the 
people. 

It  was  during  the  sittings  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention which  nominated  him  for  this  election  that  he 
made  the  following  reply  to  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Union  League.  It  is  of  interest  as  contain- 
ing the  phrase  about  "  swapping  horses  while  cross- 
ing the  river" — which  has  become  proverbial — and 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  undesirability  of  changing 
Presidents  during  a  great  war : — "  I  do  not  allow 
myself,"  he  said,  "  to  suppose  that  either  the  Conven- 
tion or  the  League  have  concluded  to  decide  that  I 
am  either  the  greatest  or  the  best  man  in  America  ; 
but,  rather,  they  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  best  to 
swap  horses  while  crossing  the  river,  and  have  further 
concluded  that  I  am  not  so  poor  a  horse  but  that 
they  might  make  a  botch  of  it  in  trying  to  swap  ! " 

As  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  Slaves, 
it  can  be  well  understood  how  the  President  was  now 
regarded  by  the  negro  population  ;  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  most  enthusi- 
astic affection  towards  him  was  shown  by  them.  We 
are  told  that  at  his  usual  New  Year's  Day  reception 
at  the  White  House  on  the  ist  of  January,  1864,  the 
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poor  blacks  "  waited  round  the  door  in  crowds  to  see 
their  great  benefactor,  whom  they  literally  worshipped 
as  a  superior  being."  And  when,  later  on  in  the 
day,  a  few  of  the  bolder  of  them,  venturing  into  the 
reception  hall,  found  that,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  blacks  as  well  as  whites  were  welcomed  by 
the  President,  their  astonishment  and  gladness  were 
indescribable.  One  who  was  present  when  they 
entered  says :  "  For  nearly  two  hours  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  shaking  the  hands  of  the  white  visitors, 
and  had  become  excessively  weary ;  but  here  his 
nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  he  wel- 
comed the  motley  crowd  .with  a  heartiness  which 
made  them  wild  with  exceeding  joy.  They  laughed 
and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming  through 
their  blinding  tears :  *  God  bless  you !  God  bless 
Abraham  Lincoln  !     God  bless  Massa  Linkum  ! ' " 

In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  the  negroes 
of  Baltimore  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible.  It 
was  most  elaborately  bound ;  and,  in  addition  to 
having  bands  of  solid  gold  on  its  corners,  there  were 
two  massive  golden  plates  upon  it.  On  one  of  these 
there  was  a  design  representing  the  President  in  the 
act  of  removing  the  shackles  from  a  slave,  while  at 
his  feet  was  a  scroll  with  the  word  "  Emancipation  " 
on  it ;  on  the  other  were  inscribed  the  following 
words : — 

"  To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  friend  of  Universal  Freedom.     From  the 
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loyal  coloured  people  of  Baltimore,  as  a  token  of 
respect  and  gratitude.     Baltimore,  July  4,  1864." 

The  Bible  was  presented  by  a  deputation  of 
negroes,  comprising  three  clergymen  and  two  lay- 
men ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  closing  words  in  response  to 
their  address  are  of  much  interest,  as  showing  how 
great  was  his  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"  The  Bible,"  said  he,  "  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has 
ever  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  is  communicated  to  us  from  this  Book. 
But  for  that  Book  we  could  not  know  right  from 
wrong.  All  those  things  desirable  to  man  are  con- 
tained in  it.  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  this 
very  elegant  copy  of  the  great  Book  of  God  which 
you  present." 

An  instance  of  the  President's  kindness  to  a 
coloured  man  related  by  a  Chicago  editor  may  be 
mentioned.  This  gentleman  dropped  in  upon  Lincoln 
one  day,  and  found  him  busily  engaged  in  counting 
some  money.  "  I  am  doing  something,"  said  he,  "  out 
of  my  usual  line,  but  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  multiplicity  of  duties  not  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  Acts  of  Congress  :  this  is  one  of  them. 
The  money  before  me  belongs  to  a  poor  negro  who  is 
a  porter  in  one  of  the  departments  (the  Treasury), 
and  who  is  very  ill  with  the  small-pox.  He  is  now 
in  the  hospital,  and  could  not  draw  his  pay  because 
he  could  not  sign  his  name.  I  have  been  at  con- 
siderable trouble  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  get 
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it  for  him  ;  I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  cutting 
'red  tape/  as  you  newspaper  men  say.  I  am  now 
dividing  the  money  and  putting  by  a  portion  in  an 
envelope  labelled  with  my  own  hands,  according  to 
his  wish." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln 
entered  upon  his  second  term  as  President — at  a 
time  when,  although  the  war  had  not  ended,  yet 
there  was  every  prospect  of  peace  not  being  afar 
off.  He  had  been  returned  by  an  overwhelming 
majority — larger  than  was  ever  given  before  to  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency ;  and  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  all  his  acts  during  the  war  had  met  with  the 
approval  of  his  countrymen,  the  future  looked 
brighter  for  him  than  it  had  for  many  years.  And 
when  on  the  nth  of  April — two  days  after  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee — he  made  a  speech  in  Congress 
in  Avhich  he  intimated  that  he  was  desirous  that  the 
States  which  had  seceded  should  be  treated  with 
leniency  and  restored  to  their  proper  relations  with 
the  central  Government  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  looking  forward  with  hopefulness  to 
an  era  of  happiness  for  every  one  of  his  country- 
men. 

But  at  that  moment  a  terrible  calamity  was  at 
hand.  On  the  14th  of  April,  while  all  the  North  was 
rejoicing  over  the  return  of  peace,  the  sweeping  away 
of  Slavery,  and  the  near  prospect  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  while  bells  were  ringing  out  and  salvoes  of 
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artillery  were  booming  forth  the  wild  echoes  of  the 
people's  joy,  a  dreadful  deed  was  being  planned. 

Often,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet  had  received  from  dif- 
ferent persons  belonging  to  the  Southern  party,  threats 
of  death  and  personal  violence ;  and  so  long  as  the 
struggle  lasted,  the  lives  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
colleagues  were  in  constant  danger.  For  it  can  never 
be  forgotten  that  not  only  were  some  of  the  Con- 
federates guilty  during  the  war  of  many  acts  that 
can  only  be  branded  as  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
but,  as  stated  by  an  American  writer,  a  reward  was 
actually  offered  in  one  of  the  Southern  papers  for 
the  murder  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Mr, 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  well 
aware  of  his  peril  during  this  period,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  referring  to  the  threatening  letters  sent 
to  him  he  said,  that  he  "  was  in  regular  receipt  of  them, 
and  came  at  length  to  look  for  a  regular  instalment  of 
this  kind  of  correspondence." 

The  war  was  now,  however,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses over  ;  the  right  hand  of  goodwill  and  fellowship 
had  been  held  out  by  the  North ;  and  apprehension 
that  any  danger  of  this  kind  remained  had  rapidly 
abated. 

But  in  the  breasts  of  some  few  of  the  desperate  men 
of  the  South  there  yet  lurked  the  spirit  of  rebellion  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  North  were  victorious  only  in- 
censed them  and  made  them  thirst  for  vengeance  upon 
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the  man  who  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  them 
and  frustrating  their  purposes. 

And  so  these  men — these  black-hearted  mur- 
derers— eager  in  their  fury  for  the  unsuspecting 
victim,  lost  no  time  in  arranging  their  plans  ;  and 
now  the  day  and  the  hour  were  fixed  when  the  foul 
plot — no  other  than  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent— was  to  be  carried  out. 

The  14th  of  April — the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter  four  years  previously,  when  the  uar 
had  first  broken  out — had  been  set  apart  as  a  public 
holiday,  and  among  other  public  amusements  in 
Washington  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  even- 
ing was  a  special  performance  at  Ford's  Theatre,  at 
which  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  other 
prominent  personages  would  be  present. 

The  curtain  had  risen  :  the  President — who,  on  his 
arrival,  had  been  received  with  loud  greetings  by  the 
assembled  people — had  taken  his  seat  in  a  box  with 
his  family  and  some  friends,  and  then,  for  a  while,  all 
were  absorbed  in  the  play  that  was  being  performed. 
— No,  not  all.  One  person,  at  least,  among  that  vast 
audience  paid  little  heed  to  what  was  being  enacted 
on  the  stage. 

Hardly  had  the  President  been  in  his  box  an 
hour,  when — having  secured  admission  to  the  outer 
door  by  deceiving  the  attendant — there  crept  up 
behind  him  a  man,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor ; 
and  the  next  moment  the   sound    of  a  pistol    rang 
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through  the  building,  and  soon  told  an  awful  tale. 
Placing  his  weapon  over  the  President's  chair,  the 
miscreant  had  shot  him  through  the  back  of  the 
head ! 

At  first  the  audience,  though  startled,  did  not 
understand  what  had  happened,  and  thought  it 
part  of  the  performance  ;  but  they  were  quickly  un- 
deceived by  the  assassin,  who  now  rushed  to  the 
front  of  the  box,  and  leaped  on  to  the  stage,  exclaim- 
ing— "  Sic  semper  tyrannis  !  "  ("  So  be  it  always  with 
tyrants ! ")  following  this  by  brandishing  a  dagger, 
and  adding — "  The  South  is  avenged  !  "  Then  he 
dashed  through  the  doors  of  the  building,  and 
escaped. 

No  words  can  describe  the  scenes  that  ensued  ; 
for  it  was  quickly  made  known  that  not  only  was 
the  President  unconscious  from  the  moment  he  was 
struck  down,  but  that  there  was  no  hope  what- 
ever of  his  recovery.  And  to  add  to  the  thrilling 
excitement  of  the  people,  the  audience  who  left  the 
building,  filled  with  grief  and  horror,  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  the  street,  than  news  was  told  them  that 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  also  been 
nearly  murdered  !  Such  was  the  case.  While  lying 
helpless,  owing  to  a  serious  injury  he  had  received 
through  being  thrown  from  his  carriage,  one  of  the 
conspirators — Payne  Powell — had  entered  his  room 
and  stabbed  him  three  times  whilst  he  lay  in 
bed! 
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The  gladness  which  had  just  come  back  to  the 
people  was  now  instantaneously  turned  into  sorrow ; 
and  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  was  a  night 
of  bitterness  and  gloom  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  many  rumours  which  were  abroad  before  mid- 
night— as  to  a  plot  to  destroy  the  whole  Cabinet,  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  many  others — 
all  tended  to  intensify  the  general  anxiety ;  and 
though  these  reports  proved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, yet  the  next  day  brought  with  it  greater  an- 
guish still.  On  that  morning,  at  twenty-two  minutes 
past  seven,  the  President  passed  away. 

How  carefully  the  plan  for  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  laid  will  be  understood  when 
I  tell  you  that  outside  of  the  theatre  where  the 
deed  was  committed,  a  horse  was  in  waiting  for 
the  murderer ;  and  though,  on  jumping  from  the 
box  to  the  stage  he  injured  himself,  Booth  contrived 
to  jump  into  the  saddle,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 
Away  towards  the  South  he  fled,  some  soldiers 
following  in  hot  pursuit ;  but  not  until  he  had 
reached  Lower  Maryland,  where,  for  a  few  days,  he 
found  shelter  amongst  Southern  sympathisers,  was 
he  discovered.  There,  in  a  yard,  Booth  was  found 
hidden,  and,  on  refusing  to  surrender  when  called 
upon,  the  building  was  fired,  and  he  was  shot  dead 
by  one  of  the  soldiers.  Some  of  his  fellow  conspirators 
were  soon  afterwards  arrested — four  being  subse- 
quently hanged ;  and  it  was  ere  long  made  quite  clear 
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that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  take  the  lives  of  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Indeed,  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk,  not  only 
was  this  proved,  but  it  was  shown,  too,  that  the  mur- 
der had  been  planned  to  take  place  just  before  the 
time  when  General  Lee  was  defeated,  and  had  only- 
failed  then  because  Booth's  accomplices  refused  to 
move  further  in  the  matter  "until  Richmond" — the 
seat  of  the  Confederate  Government — "could  be  heard 
from." 

The  land  was  now  filled  with  woe  and  lamen- 
tation ;  and  never,  before  or  since,  were  such  scenes 
witnessed  in  it.  One  writer  says :  "  All  was  gloom 
and  mourning.  Men  walked  in  the  public  places 
and  wept  aloud  as  if  they  had  been  alone  ;  women  sat 
with  children  on  the  steps  of  houses,  wailing  and  sob- 
bing. Strangers  stopped  to  converse  and  cry.  I  saw 
in  that  day  more  of  the  human  heart  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  saw  in  Philadelphia  a  great  mob 
surging  idly  here  and  there  between  madness  and 
grief,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  By  common  sympathy 
every  family  began  to  dress  their  houses  in  mourning 
and  to  hang  black  stuff  in  all  the  public  places. 
Before  night  the  whole  nation  was  shrouded  in 
black." 

A  touching  incident  occurred  just  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Seward  who  was  lying,  wounded  and  ill,  in  his 
own  house,  had  not  been  told  of  the  calamity  which 
had  taken  place ;  his  doctors  fearing  that  he  was  too 
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weak  to  bear  such  a  shock.  On  the  following  Sunday 
"  he  had  his  bed  wheeled  round  so  that  he  could  see 
the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  park  opposite  his  residence 
— now  putting  on  their  spring  foliage — when  his  eyes 
caught  sight  of  the  national  Stars  and  Stripes  at  half- 
mast  on  the  War  Department,  on  which  he  gazed 
a  while.  Then,  turning  to  his  servant,  he  said,  'The 
President  is  dead ! '  The  confused  attendant  stam- 
mered as  he  tried  to  say  '  Nay ' ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  not  be  deceived.  '  If  he  had  been  alive 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  call  on  me,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  *  but  he  has  not  been  here,  nor  has  he  sent  to 
know  how  I  am  ;  and  there  is  the  flag  at  half-mast.' 
The  statesman  had  realised  the  truth,  and  in  silence 
the  great  tears  coursed  down  his  gashed  checks  as  it 
sank  into  his  heart." 

But  of  all  the  grief-stricken,  none  were  more  cast 
down  than  the  negroes,  for  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  died.  Hundreds  of  them  went 
about  the  streets  wringing  their  hands  in  despair ; 
and  many  days  passed  while  yet  they  were  incon- 
solable. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  United  States  only  that  sadness 
thus  reigned.  From  every  civilised  country  there 
poured  forth  expressions  of  sorrow  and  messages  of 
sympathy ;  for  all  felt  that  the  loss  of  President 
Lincoln  was  the  world's  loss. 

It  was  the  desire  of  some,  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  re- 
mains should  be  buried  in  Washington  ;  but  the  people 
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of  Illinois  having  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  that 
State  to  the  honour  of  giving  him  sepulture,  their 
wishes  were  complied  with.  So,  after  appropriate 
ceremonies,  on  a  day  set  apart  throughout  the  country 
for  religious  services  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
the  body  was  taken  in  a  draped  train  from  the  capital, 
and  slowly  passing  from  State  to  State,  the  funeral 
procession  at  length  reached  Illinois. 

And  there,  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Springfield — 
the  spot  where  his  happiest  days  had  been  spent, 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  successes,  and  where  dwelt 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best — there  the  good 
President  sleeps. 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A   CONSPIRACY   IN    THE   DARK. 

THE  conspirators  were  young  but  they  were  deter- 
mined, and  if  you  could  have  taken  a  good  look 
at  their  faces,  you  would  have  seen  in  them  all  a  certain 
earnestness  which  showed  that  they  had  an  object  in 
view,  and  meant  to  gain  it.  They  were  all  boys, 
little  boys,  too,  and  their  leader  was  younger  than 
many  of  them  ;  yet  they  had  full  confidence  in  him, 
for  he  had  led  them  through  many  a  difficulty  before, 
and  they  knew  his  courage  and  wisdom  would  not 
fail  him  now. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  dark  enough  yet,  Benjamin  ?" 
may  ha\'e  said  one  of  the  more  nervous  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  but  as  we  are  speaking  of  something  which 
happened  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,_ 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  words.  "  Quite,"  may  have 
been  the  young  leader's  answer.  "  Then  keep  up 
your  courage  and  follow  me." 

Whereupon  the  little  band  made  their  way  to  a  heap 
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of  large  stones  which  were  put  ready  for  building  a 
house.  No  one  ever  rushed  more  eagerly  at  black- 
berries or  primroses  than  those  young  conspirators 
rushed  at  the  great  ugly  stones.  Then  with  the 
earnestness  and  silence  of  a  swarm  of  ants,  they  set 
to  work  to  remove  them.  Here  was  one  struggling 
with  a  lump  which  seemed  far  too  heavy  for  his  little 
body,  yet  ant-like,  he  dragged  it  a  short  distance, 
then  rested,  and  took  it  on  a  little  farther.  Here 
were  two  or  three  joining  their  strength  over  a  bigger 
stone  still,  which  even  the  sturdiest  of  them  could  not 
have  moved  alone. 

"  That  will  do  for  the  foundation,"  the  leader  may 
have  said  in  a  whisper,  as  he  tried  to  encourage  his 
followers  in  their  labour.  Fortunately  they  had  not 
far  to  carry  their  spoils,  and  if  we  walk  a  little 
distance  with  them  we  shall  find  some  hard  at  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  boy  Benjamin,  building  a 
rude  wharf  in  a  marsh  which  borders  a  pond. 

This  pond  was  their  favourite  fishing  ground,  and 
so  eager  had  the  boys  been  in  their  pursuit  of  min- 
nows, that  they  had  trampled  the  place  into  a  regular 
quagmire.  Benjamin  had  suggested  that  they  should 
make  a  wharf  on  which  they  could  stand  in  dryness 
and  comfort,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  dark 
conspiracy  to  carry  away  the  builder's  stones. 

The  wharf  was  made,  and  the  conspirators  retired 
to  bed ;  but  the  next  morning  the  usual  retribution 
fell  upon  them.     They  learnt,  one  and  all,  that  deeds 
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which  have  to  be  done  in  the  dark,  must  bring  punish- 
ment in  the  hght.  The  workmen  missed  their  stones, 
and  hunting  for  them  discovered  the  wharf;  and  soon 
traced  the  wharf  builders,  when  each  boy  was  punished 
by  his  parents.  The  ringleader  said  many  years 
afterwards  when  he  was  writing  his  own  hfe,  that  his 
father  soon  convinced  him,  "  That  that  which  was  not 
honest  could  not  be  useful." 

It  was  a  good  lesson  to  learn,  and  perhaps 
Benjamin  Franklin  might  not  have  been  so  great  and 
noble  a  man,  if  he  had  never  built  that  wharf  and 
been  punished  for  it. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  born  at  Boston  in 
New  England  on  17th  January,  1706.  Although  he 
is  always  spoken  of  as  an  American,  his  parents  were 
both  English  people,  who  had  left  the  old  country 
some  years  before  his  birth.  Benjamin  was  one  of  a 
family  of  sixteen,  and  the  day  he  was  born,  his  father, 
Josiah,  carried  him  across  the  road  to  be  christened 
in  the  Old  Church.  He  was  named  Benjamin  after 
an  uncle  who  was  still  living  in  England,  but  who,  by- 
and-bye,  came  across  the  Atlantic  too,  and  had  great 
influence  on  the  character  of  his  little  namesake. 

One  day,  when  our  hero  was  about  seven  years 
old,  there  was  a  holiday  at  the  little  school  which  he 
attended,  and  young  Benjamin's  pocket  was  filled  with 
coppers  by  some  friends. 

Off  he  went  in  high  glee  to  spend  his  money, 
wondering  much  as  to  what  he  should  buy.     On  the 
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way  he  met  a  boy  who  was  blowing  a  wliistle,  and 
being  charmed  with  the  noise  he  was  making,  Ben- 
jamin paid  away  all  his  money  to  buy  one  like  it. 
On  his  return  home  he  went  about  all  over  the  house 
blowing  his  whistle,  amusing  himself  somewhat  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
By-and-bye  he  was  asked  how  much  he  had  paid  for 
his  new  toy,  and  was  told  that  he  had  gi\-en  four 
times  as  much  as  it  was  worth  !  Besides  this,  his 
sisters  and  brothers  teased  him  by  reminding  him 
what  a  number  of  nice  things  he  might  have  bought 
if  he  had  not  spent  all  his  money  on  that  one. 

At  last  the  poor  boy  broke  down  under  this 
artillery  of  reproaches,  and  bursting  into  tears  of 
vexation,  he  really  suffered  more  sorrow  from  think- 
ing of  his  mistake  than  he  had  gained  pleasure  from 
the  whistle.  Benjamin  never  forgot  this  little  in- 
cident, and  many  times  in  after  life  when  he  was 
tempted  to  buy  something  which  he  did  not  really 
want,  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  Don't  give  too  much 
for  your  whistle,"  and  save  his  money.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  the  common  saying,  "  You  paid  too 
dearly  for  your  whistle,"  had  its  origin  in  this  childish 
mistake  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  showing  that  the  silly 
things  one  may  do  are  often  remembered  as  long  as 
the  wise  and  noble  actions. 

Soon  after  this,  Benjamin  was  sent  to  the  Grammar 
School.  Josiah  Franklin  wished  to  make  a  clergy- 
man  of  him,  so  ho  was  to  have  a  better  education 
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than  any  of  his  brothers.  Although  he  was  only- 
there  a  year,  Benjamin  made  his  way  to  the  head  of 
of  the  class  in  which  he  first  entered,  then  through 
the  next,  and  was  looking  forward  to  another  move 
in  the  following  term,  when  suddenly  he  was  taken 
away  and  sent  to  learn  the  elements  of  education  at 
a  private  school.  Josiah  Franklin  found,  not  only 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  his  boy  a  college 
training,  but  also  that  he  must  before  long  take  him 
from  school  altogether. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Benjamin  be- 
came a  little  king  amongst  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  they  lived  near  the  water,  he  was 
constantly  in  it,  as  well  as  on  it,  and  could  manage  a 
boat  as  easily  as  he  could  swim,  float,  or  dive.  Un- 
consciously his  companions  came  to  look  up  to  him, 
and  when  they  were  in  any  difficulty  they  generally 
expected  him  to  bring  them  safely  out  of  it.  He  did 
not  always  govern  his  subjects  wisely,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  wharf-building  anecdote,  but  the  very  fact  of 
his  leading  boys  far  older  than  himself  shows  that  he 
had  even  then  the  powers  of  mind  which  were 
afterwards  to  make  him  a  ruler  among  men. 

Young  as  he  was,  Benjamin  showed  signs  of  an 
inventive  genius,  and  never  seemed  to  be  at  loss  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency.  The  large  pond,  nearly  a 
mile  broad,  which  formed  such  a  capital  fishing  ground, 
was  equally  good  for  swimming.  But  young  Franklin 
was  not  content  to  go  on  swimming  in  humdrum  fashion 
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from  side  to  side.  He  set  his  brain  to  work  to  invent 
some  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  strokes, 
and  eventually  made  two  oval  pallets,  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  six  broad,  with  a  hole  for  the  thumb.  With 
one  of  these  on  each  hand  and  similar  sandals  for  the 
feet,  he  found  he  could  swim  much  faster,  but  his 
wrists  ached  dreadfully,  and  as  the  action  of  the 
sandals  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  he  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  nature's  own  implements  were  the 
best  for  swimming. 

However,  another  experiment  wjiich  he  made  at 
this  time  proved  quite  a  success.  He  was  very  fond  of 
kite-flying,  and  one  day  finding  the  pond  looked  very 
pleasant  he  fastened  his  kite  to  a  stake,  and  went  in 
for  a  swim.  Meanwhile  the  kite  had  risen,  and  was 
pulling  at  the  string  as  if  anxious  to  be  off  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Benjamin  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  he  could  amuse  himself  with  his  kite,  and 
still  be  in  the  water ;  so  he  made  his  way  to  shore, 
took  hold  of  the  little  piece  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
string,  and  entering  the  pond  again,  he  lay  on  his 
back  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  found  he  was 
drawn  along  in  a  most  delightful  way.  Swimming 
back  to  land  once  more,  he  engaged  a  boy  to  carry 
his  clothes  round  for  him,  then  went  into  the  water, 
and  was  pulled  right  across  by  his  kite. 

Writing  long  afterwards  to  a  friend,  he  told  him 
of  his  adventure,  and  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  cross  the  Channel  from  Dover  to 
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Calais  in  that  way,  though  he  preferred  the  packet 
boat.  So  would  most  people  probably,  for  it  would 
be  rather  awkward  if  the  wind  changed  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  voyage,  and  carried  the  kite  out  to  the 
Atlantic,  or  the  North  Sea. 

While  Benjamin  was  training  his  body  to  endu- 
rance by  all  sorts  of  healthy  exercises,  George  Brown- 
well  was  training  his  fingers  to  write  well,  but  utterly 
failed  in  making  his  new  pupil  care  for  arithmetic. 
Even  this  scanty  amount  of  education  was  stopped  ere 
long,  for  when  only  ten  years  old,  Benjamin  was  taken 
away  from  school  to  help  his  father,  who  was  a  tallow- 
chandler,  and  soap-boiler.  The  boy  was  set  to  cut 
wicks,  fill  moulds  for  candles,  and  run  errands,  but 
although  he  did  his  work  well,  he  disliked  it  thoroughly 
and  pined  for  a  more  exciting  life.  An  elder  brother 
had  run  away  to  sea  some  years  before,  and  now 
Benjamin  felt  much  inclined  to  follow  his  bad  example. 

The  uncle  after  whom  he  was  named,  hearing  of 
his  little  nephew's  desire  for  a  warlike  career,  wrote 
the  following  lines  to  him  : — 

"  Believe  me,  Ben,  it  is  a  dangerous  trade, 
The  sword  has  many  marred  as  well  as  made  ; 
By  it  do  many  fall,  not  many  rise — 
Makes  many  poor,  few  rich,  and  fewer  wise  ; 
Fills  towns  with  ruin,  fields  with  blood:  besida 
'Tis  sloth's  maintainer,  and  the  shield  of  pride  ; 
Fair  cities,  ric\r  to-day  in  plenty  flow, 
War  fills  with  want  to-morrow  and  with  woe, 
Ruined  estates,  the  nurse  of  vice,  broke  limbs  and  scar5 
Are  the  effects  of  desolating  wars." 
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This  appalling  list  of  horrors  that  grew  from  the 
profession  which  he  had  hitherto  deemed  so  glorious, 
made  little  Benjamin  for  a  time  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  sailor's  life.  There  is  not  much  poetry  in  it,  but 
it  probably  helped  the  boy  to  work  well  at  a  business 
which  he  greatly  disliked,  for  two  years.  Something 
else  his  uncle's  verses  certainly  did  :  they  made  Ben- 
jamin anxious  to  write  poetry  himself,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  if  he  could  not  be  a  sailor  he  would  be  a 
poet.  Accordingly  he  wrote  an  answer  in  rhyme  to 
his  uncle,  who,  being  inclined  to  think  this  little  goose 
a  real  swan,  was  delighted  with  his  nephew's  talent. 

Although  Benjamin  did  not  like  his  work,  these 
two  years  of  quiet  home  life  did  a  great  deal  towards 
moulding  his  character.  Josiah  Franklin  and  his 
wife  were  well  suited  for  the  charge  of  a  large  famil}', 
and  brought  them  up  carefully  in  frugal  and  industri- 
ous habits.  The  home  was  plain  indeed,  and  without 
pretensions  of  any  kind,  but  there  was  money  enough  to 
feed  the  children  well,  and  dress  them  comfortably. 

It  was  a  favourite  custom  of  J6siah  Franklin's  to 
have  some  sensible  friend  at  table  during  meals,  and 
then  they  would  start  some  amusing  and  instructive 
subject  of  conversation  for  the  children's  benefit.  This 
took  their  attention  from  their  food,  so  that  they  did 
not  get  into  the  way  of  criticising,  or  grumbling  at  the 
quantity  or  kind  which  was  set  before  them. 

In  after  life  Benjamin  found  this  early  training  a 
great  comfort  to  himj  as  he  was  satisfied  with  plain, 
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rough   fare   while   travelling,   while   his    companions 
were  often  discontented  and  unhapp}-. 

But  Benjamin  did  something  else  besides  iish,  and 
swim  in  the  pond,  or  work  with  his  father  at  home, 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  risen  to  the  eminence 
afterwards  attained.  From  his  earliest  days  he  had 
been  a  loverof  reading,  and  spent  all  the  money  he  could 
get  on  books,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  un- 
fortunate whistle.  Most  young  people  would  consider 
his  a  very  dry  library.  It  consisted  of  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  historical  collections 
(forty  volumes  of  history,  travels  and  adventure),  "  Es- 
says on  Projects,"  and  Cotton  Mather's  "  Essays  to  do 
Good."  He  knew  how  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  a 
book ;  for  he  would  read  and  re-read  it,  then  sell  it  for 
another,  which  he  did  not  know.  Cotton  Mather's  book 
was  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and  when  he  was  eighty 
years  old  he  wrote  to  the  author's  son,  Samuel  : 
"  When  I  was  a  boy  I  met  with  a  book  entitled 
'  Essays  to  do  Good,'  which,  I  think,  was  written  by 
your  father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  a 
former  possessor  that  several  leaves  of  it  were  torn  out, 
but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn  of  thinking  as 
to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct  through  life ;  for  I 
have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the  character  of  a 
doer  of  good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputation, 
and  if  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful 
citizen,  the  public  owe  the  advantage  of  it  to  that 
book." 
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In  this  \va}',  by  childish  mistakes  and  by  childish 
experiments,  by  home  life  and  by  home  reading,  was 
gradually  formed  the  character  of  the  boy,  who  was, 
when  a  man,  to  be  more  talked  of  and  admired,  for  a 
time,  than  any  one  in  Europe  and  America.  Mean- 
while two  years  had  rolled  by,  and  as  Josiah  saw  that 
his  own  trade  was  as  distasteful  as  ever  to  his  young- 
est boy,  and  that  he  was  still  hankering  after  a  sea- 
faring life,  he  adopted  a  way  of  his  own  for  finding  out 
what  work  Benjamin  would  prefer  to  that  of  candle- 
making. 

Day  after  day  father  and  son  walked  together  and 
visited  all  the  workshops  of  Boston,  in  order  that  the 
boy  might  judge  for  himself  to  which  trade  he  would 
like  to  be  apprenticed.  Nor  was  this  wasted  time,  for 
Benjamin  was  so  sharp  that  he  picked  up  many  useful 
hints,  which  enabled  him  in  after  years  to  do  various 
little  jobs  in  his  house,  without  calling  in  a  workman 
ever}'  time  something  went  wrong. 

There  was  a  cousin  of  Benjamin's  who  was  a 
cutler,  and  as  this  trade  seemed  to  take  the  boy's 
fancy,  he  would  have  been  apprenticed  to  him,  but  the 
premium  asked  was  too  high.  Josiah  Franklin  had 
an  elder  son  named  James,  who  had  been  sent  to 
England  to  learn  printing.  He  had  now  come  back 
and  set  up  business  on  his  own  account  at  Boston. 
Josiah  naturally  thought  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  place  Benjamin  with  his  brother  James,  as  they 
would  be  sure  to  get  on  well  together. 
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Accordingly,  Benjamin  was  apprenticed  to  hi5 
brotlicr,  when  only  twelve  years  old  ;  he  was  to  re- 
main with  him  till  he  was  twenty-one,  but  for  the  last 
twelve  months  he  was  to  receive  journeyman's  wages. 

Now  for  the  first  time  our  young  friend  was  able  to 
satisfy  his  taste  for  reading.  As  he  became  intimate 
with  the  bookseller's  apprentices  they  would  lend  him 
books,  which  he  would  often  sit  up  all  night  to  read,  so 
that  they  might  be  returned  in  the  morning  before 
they  were  missed  in  the  shops.  This  was  hardly  a 
right  way  of  obtaining  information,  and  so  Benjamin 
was  very  glad  when  a  certain  merchant  named  Adams, 
having  heard  that  the  printer's  lad  was  fond  of  reading, 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  gave  him  the  run  of  a  very 
good  library. 

Before  long  Benjamin  began  writing  verses  again. 
Two  thrilling  events  had  happened  of  a  very  different 
nature,  but  which  were  equally  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion. The  one  was  the  shipwreck  of  Captain  Worthilake 
and  his  two  daughters,  the  other  the  capture  of  a  cruel 
pirate,  commonly  known  as  Blackbeard.  Benjamin 
took  these  for  his  subjects,  and  composed  two  ballads 
in  very  inferior  doggerel. 

James  Franklin,  knowing  that  such  productions 
would  be  popular  just  while  the  memory  of  the  events 
lasted,  sent  Benjamin  about  the  streets  to  sell  them, 
and  many  copies  were  bought  by  people  who  little 
thought  that  the  boy  who  sold  the  ballads  had  also 
composed  and   printed  them.     Fortunately  for  Ben- 
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j'amin's  future  his  father  discouraged  him  from 
rhyming,  by  saying  that  poets  \\-cre  generally  beggars, 
and  thereby  saved  him  from  being  a  feeble  verse 
writer  instead  of  a  good  prose  author. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OUT   IN    TFIE   WORLD. 

It  has  been  very  wisely  said  that  "  where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way."  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
Benjamin  began  to  wish  for  more  leisure  to  study  and 
more  money  to  buy  books  ;  he  obtained  both  these  in 
a  peculiar  way. 

In  the  course  of  his  varied  reading  he  had  come 
upon  a  book  in  favour  of  vegetarianism,  which  repre- 
sented the  killing  of  any  living  thing  for  food  as  a 
species  of  murder.  The  matter  was  so  clearly  argued 
that  Benjamin  was  convinced  by  it,  and  gave  up  all 
animal  food  for  some  years.  As  James  was  not 
married,  he  and  his  apprentices  boarded  with  a  family, 
and  this  new  freak  of  young  Franklin's  caused  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience. 

Always  eager  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing his  time  for  study,  Benjamin  proposed  that  his 
brother  should  give  him  half  the  sum  which  he  had 
hitherto  paid  for  his  board,  and  let  him  provide  him- 
self with  food.     To  this  James  agreed,  and  the  young 
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apprentice  found  that  he  could  feed  himself  on  halt 
the  amount  he  received,  and  save  the  rest  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  Then  there  was  another  advan- 
tage. As  his  brother  and  the  other  apprentices  went 
out  to  their  meals,  he  was  left  alone  to  read,  and  was 
not  so  dull  and  heavy  as  he  would  have  been  after  a 
big  dinner,  as  that  meal  often  consisted  of  a  handful  of 
raisins  and  a  roll  of  bread,  washed  down  by  a  glass  of 
water.  One  might  suppose  that  he  was  feeding  his 
mind  at  the  risk  of  his  body,  but  he  had  such  a 
splendid  constitution  that  nothing  seemed  to  affect 
it  much. 

During  these  }-cars  he  studied  principally  arith- 
metic, navigation,  and  rhetoric ;  and,  by  reading 
Xenophon's  book  on  Socrates,  found  out  that  it  was 
wiser  to  drop  the  dogmatic  and  imperious  style  in 
argument  to  which  he  had  been  much  inclined.  He 
then  trained  himself  to  argue  in  a  diffident,  humble 
way,  which  made  him,  as  a  man,  lovable  and  pleasant, 
even  Avhen  he  differed  widely  from  the  persons  with 
whom  he  conversed.  These  studies  might  have  been 
less  interesting  to  him,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  made 
his  first  great  friendship  with  a  boy  named  John 
Collins,  who,  like  himself,  loved  books ;  so  the  two 
stimulated  each  other  to  work. 

Finding  one  day  a  volume  of  the  Spectator,  Franklin 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  determined  to  take  it 
as  his  model.  The  way  in  which  he  did  this  is  a 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  originality  and  per- 
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severance  which  he  possessed,  and  may  be  useful  to 
many  who  have  to  teach  themselves.  First  he  would 
read  an  article  carefully,  writing  down  short  hints  of 
the  thoughts  contained  in  each  sentence ;  then  he 
would  put  away  his  notes  for  a  few  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  the  original  article  had  faded 
away  from  his  memory,  he  would  try  to  write  it  out 
with  the  help  of  his  own  notes  ;  then  he  would  com- 
pare his  production  with  the  Spectator,  and  correct  all 
mistakes.  Still  keeping  his  love  for  poetry,  he  would 
sometimes  turn  an  article  into  verse,  and  then  back 
again  into  prose.  All  these  studies  were  pursued  far 
into  the  night,  or  before  work  in  the  morning. 

Benjamin  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  his  elder 
brother.  James  was  overbearing  and  passionate,  and 
Benjamin,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  often 
headstrong  and  insolent,  so  that  his  master  lost 
patience  with  him,  and  so  far  forgot  the  duties  of 
brotherly  love  as  to  strike  his  young  apprentice. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  please  Benjamin,  and  once 
more  the  desire  to  break  away  from  all  restraint  came 
into  his  heart.  An  event,  however,  occurred  which, 
though  small  in  itself,  finally  decided  the  bo\-'s  career. 

James  Franklin  started  a  newspaper  in  1720, 
called  the  Neiv  England  Conrant,  and  several  of  his 
friends  contributed  articles  to  it.  It  fell  to  Ben- 
jamin's lot  to  set  the  type  for  this  paper,  to  print  off 
two  or  three  hundred  copies,  and  then  to  deliver  them 
at  the  houses  of  the  subscribers.     Many  a  time  he 
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listened  to  the  conversations  between  James  and  his 
friends,  and  heard  them  speak  of  the  praise  which 
had  been  given  to  certain  articles.  A  new  ambition 
now  fired  the  young  printer,  and  he  eagerly  wished 
that  he  too  could  write  something  for  the  newspaper, 
but  he  felt  that  his  brother  would  probably  object  to 
publish  anything  that  came  from  his  pen,  and  he 
dreaded  being  laughed  at  by  his  brother's  friends. 

Time  passed  on,  till  Benjamin  was  nearly  sixteen 
years  old,  and  then  one  night  he  entered  into  another 
plot ;  but  how  different  from  that  in  which  we  first 
found  him  engaged  !  He  is  alone  this*  time,  and  has 
a  small  packet  in  his  hand.  The  night  is  dark,  yet 
he  glances  anxiously  down  the  two  streets  at  the 
corner  of  which  stands  the  printing-office  of  James 
Franklin  ;  then  he  approaches  the  door,  pushes  the 
packet  under  it,  and  runs  home  as  fast  as  his  legs  can 
carry  him. 

We  can  imagine  how  his  heart  beat  the  next 
morning  when  James  opened  the  mysterious  com- 
munication addressed  in  an  unknown  hand,  and 
called  some  literary  friends  to  read  the  anonymous 
article  :  how  he  must  have  dreaded  that  his  brother 
should  recognise  his  writing,  in  spite  of  his  best 
efforts  to  disguise  it ;  and  then  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  to  restrain  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  heard  his 
article  warmly  praised,  and  pronounced  fit  for  publi- 
cation. 

He  wrote  maiiy  more  pieces,  and  delivered  them 
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at  the  office  in  the  same  way,  with  the  quaint  signa- 
ture of  "  Silence  Dogood  ;  "  and  when  at  last  he  told 
his  brother  that  he  was  the  unknown  contributor,  he 
found  that  he  was  treated  with  a  little  more  kindness. 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed  away,  James 
Franklin  was  summoned  before  the  Assembly,  and 
condemned  to  a  month's  imprisonment  for  some 
political  articles  which  had  displeased  them. 

Although  Benjamin,  was  only  sixteen,  he  edited 
the  paper  during  his  brother's  absence,  besides  setting 
the  type,  printing,  and  delivering  it  as  before.  When 
James  Franklin  was  released  he  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  continue  the  paper,  so  it  was  carried  on  in 
Benjamin's  name.  In  order  that  it  might  not  be  said 
that  James  Franklin's  apprentice  edited  it,  and  that  he 
was  still  responsible  for  what  was  published  in  it, 
Benjamin  was  released  from  his  old  indentures  ; 
though  James  took  care  to  have  new  ones  drawn  up 
in  secret,  not  wishing  to  lose  his  clever  helper.  For 
some  months  things  went  on  as  usual,  Benjamin  con- 
ducting the  paper  entirely  ;  but  one  day,  James  struck 
him  again  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  Benjamin 
determined  to  run  away.  His  conscience  pricked 
him,  when  he  remembered  that  he  was  still  bound 
by  the  secret  indentures,  but  he  managed  to  stifle  it 
by  the  plea  that  his  brother's  unjust  conduct  freed  him 
from  them. 

He  now  applied  to  John  Collins  for  help,  and  his 
friend  persuaded  the  captain  of  a  sloop,   bound   for 
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New  York,  to  take  the  young  apprentice  on  board 
Selling  some  of  his  books  to  raise  a  little  money, 
Benjamin  left  his  home  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and 
joined  the  vessel  at  night. 

In  his  own  account  of  his  life,  written  when  he  was 
quite  an  old  man,  Benjamin  Franklin  is  very  open, 
and  owns  to  certain  mistakes  which  he  would  gladly 
correct  if  his  time  came  over  again.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  so  wise  a  man  should  not  count  this  early 
breaking  from  restraint  as  one  of  his  greatest  mis- 
takes ;  for  he  left  his  loving  parents  without  a  word, 
and  did  not  even  let  them  know  where  he  was,  for 
some  months.  There  is  much  in  the  life  of  this  great 
man  which  is  worthy  of  imitation,  but  we  would  cer- 
tainly not  advise  anyone  to  start  in  life  as  he  did. 

While  we  have  been  talking,  the  sloop  has  been 
making  her  way  towards  New  York.  Just  as  she  neared 
Block  Island,  a  dead  calm  came  on,  and  as  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  a  breeze,  the  sailors  began  fishing. 
Plenty  of  cod  and  haddock  were  caught,  but  Benjamin 
looked  on  in  sorrow,  and  blamed  the  men  for  taking 
the  life  of  creatures  which  had  done  them  no  harm. 
By-and-bye,  when  the  fish  was  in  the  frying-pan,  our 
young  runaway,  who  was  very  hungry,  thought  he  had 
never  smelt  anything  so  delicious.  As  he  was  watch- 
ing a  sailor  cutting  a  cod  open  for  frying,  he  noticed 
that  there  was  a  smaller  fish  inside,  which  the  big  one 
had  evidently  eaten.  Then,  Benjamin's  heart  gave  a 
little  bound  of  joy. 
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"  Ah  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  if  you  can  eat  one  another,  1 
surely  have  a  right  to  eat  you,"  and  he  sat  down  with 
the  rest  of  the  men,  and  enjoyed  a  capital  dinner. 
From  that  day  he  ate  as  other  people  did,  only  re- 
turning to  a  vegetable  diet  from  time  to  time  for  a 
change. 

Three  days  from  that  on  which  he  left  Boston, 
Benjamin  found  himself  in  New  York  ;  he  was  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  knew  nobody. 

The  city  contained  fewer  than  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  Dutch  ;  and  there  was 
but  one  printing-office,  kept  by  William  Bradford. 
To  him  Benjamin  applied  for  work,  but  without, 
success ;  Bradford,  however,  took  a  fancy  to  the  lad, 
and  advised  him  to  apply  to  his  son  in  Philadelphia, 
who  was  also  a  printer,  and  had  just  lost  an  ap- 
prentice. 

Philadelphia  was  a  hundred  miles  further  on,  but 
Benjamin  was  not  to  be  easily  discouraged.  Leaving 
his  box  of  clothes  to  go  all  the  way  by  sea,  he  took 
passage  for  himself  in  a  little  boat,  which  was  going 
along  the  coast  to  Amboy.  But  soon  after  they  started 
a  squall  came  on,  which  split  up  the  sail,  and  pitched 
the  only  other  passenger  overboard.  Franklin,  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  hair 
and  so  saved  him  from  drowning.  The  man  who  was 
thus  cleverly  rescued  was  a  Dutchman,  who  was  not 
veiy  sober.     After  his  impromptu  bath  he  settled  down 
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for  a  nap  ;  first  asking  Benjamin  to  dry  a  book  for  him 
which  had  been  well  soaked  in  his  pocket.  Anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  book  had  a  charm  for  young 
Franklin,  and  he  found  that  this  was  a  more  beautiful 
edition  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  written  in  Dutch,  on  good  paper, 
with  copper  cuts  and  a  handsome  binding. 

Although  they  were  within  sight  of  the  shore,  the 
surf  was  so  heavy  that  they  dared  not  attempt  to  land, 
and  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor  off  Long  Island, 
where  a  bend  in  the  land  sheltered  them  a  little.  Here 
they  tossed  about  all  night,  getting  what  rest  they 
could  with  the  spray  dashing  continually  over  them. 
The  next  day,  the  wind  had  abated  a  little  and  they 
were  able  to  mend  their  sail,  and  make  their  way  to 
Amboy,  where  they  landed  after  being  thirty  hours  on 
the  water,  without  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  except 
common  rum. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  poor  Benjamin  found 
himself  very  feverish  at  night,  but  having  heard  that 
cold  water  was  a  good  remedy  for  this,  he  drank  a 
great  quantity,  perspired  freely  through  the  night,  and 
woke  up  much  better. 

Fifty  miles  of  forest  land  had  still  to  be  crossed 
before  Franklin  could  reach  Burlington,  where  he  was 
told  that  boats  called  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia. 
There  was  no  chance  of  getting  a  cart  or  coach  to  carry 
him,  even  if  he  had  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  such 
a  luxury  ;  so  Benjamin  started  in  the  rain  to  walk  along 
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the  path,  which  was  httic  better  than  an  Indian 
trail. 

Passing  a  humble  cabin  in  the  afternoon,  he  begged 
for  shelter  for  the  night,  as  he  was  too  exhausted  to 
continue  his  journey.  He  was  in  his  working  clothes, 
which  were  by  this  time  so  torn  and  soiled,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  house  seemed  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  him,  although  they  granted  his 
request.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  runaway 
apprentice  repented  of  his  rash  deed,  and  wished 
himself  back  in  his  comfortable  and  happy 
home. 

Pushing  on  the  next  day,  he  slept  in  another 
settler's  cabin,  and  arrived  early  the  following  morn- 
ing at  Burlington,  to  find  that  he  had  just  missed  the 
Saturday  boat,  and  that  there  w^as  no  other  until 
Tuesday.  He  bought  some  gingerbread  from  an  old 
woman  in  the  street,  and  then  set  to  work  to  think 
over  his  plans. 

On  consulting  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we 
find  that  Philadelphia  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  while  Burlington  is  on  the  west ;  it  was 
impossible,  therefore,  for  Benjamin  to  walk  to  the 
former  place.  On  counting  his  money  he  found  he 
had  only  five  shillings,  so  it  seemed  equally  impossible 
for  him  to  lodge  at  Burlington  till  Tuesday,  and  still 
have  enough  to  pay  his  passage  across  the  river.  He 
felt  lonely  and  miserable,  and  remembering  that  the 
old  woman,  of  whom  he  had  bought  his  gingerbread. 
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looked  very  kind,  he  made  his  way  back  to  her,  and 
asked  her  advice. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  poor  woman 
insisted  on  his  going  to  her  little  home.  Here  Frank- 
lin had  a  good  dinner,  for  which  he  gave  her  a  mere 
trifle,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  he  had  a  shelter, 
and  a  kind  hostess,  for  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  As  he  was  lounging 
by  the  river-side  in  the  evening,  he  saw  a  boat  going 
towards  Philadelphia ;  it  was  crowded  with  people, 
and  Benjamin  hailed  it,  and  was  taken  on  board. 
Two  or  three  misfortunes  occurred,  even  in  this  short 
voyage,  and  they  did  not  reach  Philadelphia  till  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

Benjamin  stepped  ashore  in  his  dirty,  tattered 
clothes,  with  his  pockets  stuck  out  with  shirts  and 
stockings,  and  with  only  one  silver  dollar  in  his  purse. 
Little  did  he  think  that  he  would  one  day  be  the 
governor  of  the  province  on  which  he  now  landed  for 
the  first  time  in  such  a  shabby  condition — without 
money,  and  without  friends. 

Tired  out,  hungry,  and  miserable,  he  dragged  his 
weary  body  towards  the  town,  and  entering  the  first 
baker's  shop,  he  asked  for  three  pennyworth  of  bread. 
To  his  surprise  he  received  three  "  great  puffy  rolls.'" 
His  pockets  were  full,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  tuck  one  under  each  arm,  while  he  applied  the  other 
to  his  mouth,  and  in  this  way  he  walked  aimlessly 
through  the  streets.     He  saw  a  very  pretty  girl  of 
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about  his  own  age  standing  at  an  open  door;  she 
noticed  him  too,  and  thought  how  funny  he  looked 
munching  his  roll,  and  hugging  the  other  two  in  his 
arms.  Her  name  was  Deborah  Read,  and  we  shall 
meet  her  again  presently.  After  sauntering  about  a 
little  longer,  Franklin  returned  to  the  river  for  a  drink 
of  water ;  and  giving  the  two  rolls  to  a  poor  woman 
and  child  who  had  come  in  the  same  boat  as  himself, 
he  walked  back  into  the  town. 

Seeing  a  great  number  of  people  streaming  one 
way,  he  followed  them,  and  was  soon  inside  a  Quaker's 
meeting-house,  where  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  only 
roused  when  the  service  was  over.  Homeless  and 
tired,  he  asked  a  young  Quaker  whether  he  could  tell 
him  where  to  get  a  night's  lodging.  The  Quaker, 
whose  good-natured  face  did  not  belie  his  character, 
directed  Franklin  to  an  inn  called  "The  Crooked  Billet," 
and  there  the  poor  boy,  after  enjoying  a  plain  dinner, 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  slept  till  supper,  then 
went  to  bed  again  and  slept  soundly  till  morning,  when 
he  made  his  way  to  Andrew  Bradford's  printing-office. 

Here  disappointment  awaited  him,  for  Bradford 
did  not  want  his  help,  as  he  had  engaged  another 
apprentice,  and  could  only  promise  an  occasional  job. 
The  elder  Bradford  had,  however,  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  lad,  and  having  ridden  from  New  York,  had 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  before  him,  and  now  offered 
to  take  him  to  the  only  other  printer  in  the  town, 
wnosc  name  was  Kcimcr.     This  man   put  a  "  com- 
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posing  stick  " — in  which  type  is  set — into  Franklin's 
hand,  and  being  pleased  with  the  way  in  which 
he  worked,  said  he  would  employ  him  soon.  This 
was  not  quite  what  poor  Benjamin  wanted  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  set  to  work  at  once  to  mend  the 
wretched  little  printing-press,  and  so  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  Keimer's  office.  He  lodged  meanwhile  at 
Bradford's,  where  he  helped  with  the  printers,  instead 
of  giving  money  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

After  a  little  time,  when  Keimer  gave  the  stranger 
regular  employment,  he  objected  to  his  living  with  a 
man  whom  he  considered  his  rival,  and  took  a  room 
for  him  at  Mr.  Read's.  Here  it  was  that  Benjamin 
became  acquainted  with  the  Deborah  who  had  been 
so  much  amused  by  his  ridiculous  appearance  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival. 

This  time,  however,  he  was  more  fit  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  young  lady,  for  he  had  received  his 
chest  of  clothes,  and  had  dressed  himself  with  the 
neatness  and  taste  for  which  he  was  noted  all  his  life. 
Sunshine  comes  after  the  darkest  storm,  and  now 
Benjamin  was  happier  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
He  had  work  he  liked ;  his  employer  appreciated 
him,  and  he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Reads. 
Nevertheless,  his  thoughts  must  often  have  turned  to 
the  loving  ones  at  home,  who  did  not  even  yet  know 
where  he  was,  though  he  tried  to  quiet  his  conscience 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  brother's  ill-treatment. 

One  day  Franklin  was  astonished  by  receiving  a 
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letter  from  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  the  captain  of 
a  vessel  which  ran  between  Boston  and  the  ports  on 
the  Delaware.  Captain  Holmes  remonstrated  kindly 
with  Benjamin  on  his  thoughtless  conduct,  and  said 
how  distressed  his  parents  were,  urging  him  to  return 
at  once,  when  all  would  be  forgiven. 

Benjamin  answered  this  letter  directly,  and  showed 
such  good  reasons  for  whai  he  had  done,  that  Captain 
Holmes  was  convinced  that  his  young  brother-in-law 
was  not  so  much  in  the  wrong  as  he  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. When  the  captain  received  this  letter  he  was 
with  Sir  William  Keith,  who  was  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  read  it  to  him.  Sir  William 
was  very  much  struck  by  the  style  of  the  letter ;  it 
was  so  unlike  what  one  would  expect  from  a  printer's 
boy  of  eighteen  ;  and  he  declared  that  such  a  youth 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  He  said,  too,  that  both  the 
printers  in  Philadelphia  were  wretchedly  bad,  and  that 
if  Benjamin  would  set  up  for  himself  there,  he  would 
help  him. 

Of  course  Franklin  knew  nothing  of  this,  till  one 
day,  when  he  and  Keimer  were  working  near  the 
window.  Sir  William  and  another  gentleman  came 
across  the  road,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  print- 
ing-office. Keimer  was  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  delight 
at  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  Governor  ;  but  was 
somewhat  displeased  when  he  found  that  it  was  his 
new  apprentice  who  was  wanted,  and  was  carried  off 
to  dine  at  a  neighbouring  inn. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ONE  FOOT  ON  THE  LADDER. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Benjamin  FrankHn,  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  his  prosperity  from 
the  day  of  that  interview  with  Governor  Keith.  Now 
for  the  first  time,  Benjamin  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  all  his  early  study,  for  if  he  had  not  spent  so  many 
hours  in  copying  the  style  of  the  Spectator,  how 
could  he  have  written  a  letter  which  would  at  once 
secure  the  admiration  of  a  perfect  stranger,  far  above 
himself  in  station  and  learning  } 

The  Governor  urged  him  to  get  help  from  his 
father,  and  set  up  as  a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  promis- 
ing him  all  the  Government  work  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware.  Benjamin  replied  that  he  was  sure 
his  father  could  not  and  would  not  help  him,  and  Sir 
William  immediately  promised  that  if  that  were  so, 
he  would  set  him  up  himself,  only  Benjamin  must 
go  to  Boston  to  try  to  make  some  arrangements  with 
his  father  first,  taking  with  him  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  to  help  his  cause. 

In  those  days  printers  ranked  next  to  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  clergymen,  and  as  Benjamin  was  clever, 
handsome,  and  well-behaved,  he  was  constantly  invited 
to  dine  with  the  Governor  during  the  time  which 
must  needs  pass  before  the  boat  started  for  Boston. 
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His  good  manners  and  witty  conversation  made  him 
a  great  favourite  with  the  distinguished  guests  whom 
he  met,  and  although  Sir  William  afterwards  cruelly 
deceived  him,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  greatly 
due  to  him  that  Franklin  began  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  fame.  When  his  foot  was  once  planted  on  the 
first  rung,  his  own  talent  and  honesty,  unvarying 
good  temper,  and  untiring  patience  helped  him 
to^  mount,  one  step  at  a  time,  till  he  reached  the 
top. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  1724,  Benjamin  started 
for  Boston  in  a  little  vessel  which  soon  sprang  a  leak, 
and  took  fourteen  days  to  accomplish  the  journey, 
during  which  time  passengers  and  crew  worked  hard 
at  the  pumps.  If  there  had  been  any  love  for  a 
sailor's  life  still  lurking  in  Franklin's  heart,  most 
certainly  his  experience  of  the  sea  would  have  cured 
it.  Something  unpleasant  often  occurred  when  he 
was  on  board,  as  if  the  waters  wished  to  teach  him 
what  he  had  escaped  by  not  being  tied  to  a  life  on 
the  ocean  wave. 

When  the  truant  reached  home,  he  was  received 
with  loving  words  and  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was 
better  dressed  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  had  his 
pockets  full  of  silver,  and  actually  possessed  a  hand- 
some watch  of  which  he  seemed  very  proud.  His 
father  Josiah  read  Sir  William  Keith's  letter,  and 
talked  it  over  with  Captain  Holmes,  who  had  kindly 
gone   to    Boston  to  use  his  influence  on  Benjamin's 
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side  ;  but  the  elder  Franklin  would  not  have  a  hand 
in  setting  Benjamin  up  in  business. 

"  Benjamin  is  too  young  to  undertake  so  impor- 
tant an  enterprise,"  he  said.  ^'  I  am  much  gratified 
that  he  has  been  able  to  secure  the  approbation  of 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  by  his  industry 
and  fidelity  he  has  been  able  to  attain  prosperity  so 
remarkable.  If  he  will  return  to  Philadelphia  and 
work  diligently  until  he  is  twenty-one^  carefully  laying 
up  his  surplus  earnings,  I  will  then  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  aid  him.'' 

Young  Franklin  had  to  be  content  with  this  pro- 
mise, and  set  to  work  to  get  as  much  pleasure  as 
possible  out  of  his  visit  to  Boston.  One  of  the  first 
people  whom  he  called  upon  was  Cotton  Mather,  the 
author  of  the  book  which  had  done  so  much  towards 
forming  his  character.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
house  by  a  back  way,  and  walking  through 
a  narrow  passage,  so  that  he  had  to  look  over  his 
.shoulder  to  talk  to  his  host,  Mather  suddenly  called 
out  "  Stoop,  stoop  !  "  Benjamin  did  not  obey  directly, 
and  banged  his  head  against  a  low  hanging  beam. 

As  his  young  friend  rubbed  the  wounded  part, 
the  writer  said,  "  You  are  young,  and  have  the  world 
before  you.  Stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you 
will  miss  many  hard  thumps."  Sixty  years  aftenvards 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  to  Cotton  Mather's  son, 
"  This  advice,  thus  beaten  into  my  head,  has  frequently 
been  of  use  to  me.     And  I  often  think  of  it  when  I 
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see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon 
people  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high." 

John  CoUins  was  still  living  at  Boston,  and  hear- 
ing such  a  glowing  description  of  Philadelphia  he  de- 
termined to  go  there  too,  and  agreed  to  meet  Benja- 
min at  New  York.  Meanwhile  the  latter  had  bidden 
adieu  to  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and  started  with 
a  cheerful  heart  for  Philadelphia.  This  time  hie  had 
his  parents'  permission,  and  the  Governor's  promise 
was  before  him,  so  he  enjoyed  the  voyage  immensely, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  disappointment  which  was 
soon  to  teach  him  to  trust  only  to  his  own  exertions 
for  success. 

xA-s  the  boat  stopped  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island, 
he  went  ashore  to  see  his  brother  John  who  had 
settled  there.  If  Benjamin  had  been  able  to  foresee 
events,  he  certainly  would  not  have  called  on  his 
brother,  for  it  was  owing  to  that  visit  that  he  was 
led  to  commit  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  life, 

A  certain  Mr.  Vernon,  who  was  staying  with  John 
Franklin,  asked  Benjamin  if  he  would  kindly  draw 
the  sum  of  ;^38,  which  was  due  to  him  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  keep  the  amount  till  Vernon  should  write 
for  it.  Franklin  consented,  little  thinking  of  the  misery 
that  money  would  cause  him. 

Unfortunately  for  our  hero,  his  friend  Collins  had 
fallen  into  bad  ways,  and  when  Franklin  arrived  at 
New  York,  he  found  Collins  had  wasted  all  his 
money  on    drink,  and   had   not   enough   to  pay  the 
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expenses  of  his  lodgings,  not  to  speak  of  the  journey 
to  Philadelphia.  Franklin  generously  paid  all  his 
friend's  debts  as  well  as  his  passage  money ;  but  he 
was  so  ashamed  of  his  appearance  and  manners,  that 
he  must  have  been  glad  when  the  time  came  to  leave 
New  York, 

As  if  to  compensate  a  little  for  the  disgrace  which 
his  old  friend  brought  upon  him,  Franklin  was  now 
introduced  to  another  Governor,  William  Burnett, 
Governor  of  New  York,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  books, 
and  had  a  fine  library ;  so  when  he  heard  from  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  which  had  come  from  Boston, 
that  there  was  a  young  man  on  board  of  similar 
tastes,  who  was  bringing  a  number  of  books  with 
him,  he  immediately  wished  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance. He  sent  for  Franklin,  and  the  two,  so  widely 
apart  in  age  and  position,  had  a  very  pleasant  chat 
on  books  and  authors.  "  This  was  the  second 
Governor  who  had  done  me  the  honour  to  take  notice 
of  me,"  writes  Franklin  ;  "  and  to  a  poor  boy  like  me 
it  was  very  pleasing," 

When  the  two  friends  had  left  New  York,  and 
were  sailing  down  the  Delaware,  the  wind  dropped 
suddenly,  and  as  the  tide  turned  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  to  cast  anchor,  and  wait  for  wfiichever 
should  come  first  in  their  favour,  wind  or  tide.  The 
sun  was  very  hot  on  board,  and  although  there  were 
several  passengers  to  talk  to,  they  were  not  very 
agreeable.  Benjamin  was  longing  for  solitude  and 
c 
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shade,  when,  looking  towards  land,  he  saw,  as  he 
thought,  a  green  meadow  with  a  large  tree  in  the 
middle.  He  persuaded  the  captain  to  put  him  ashore, 
but  soon  found  that  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem.  The  greater  part  of  the  meadow  was  swam.py, 
so  that  in  going  to  the  tree  which  had  looked  so 
inviting,  he  was  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  ;  worse  still, 
he  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  shade,  when  the 
mosquitoes  attacked  his  legs,  hands,  and  face,  and 
compelled  him  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  When  he  was 
taken  on  board  again,  he  had  to  bear  the  laughter  of 
the  passengers,  as  well  as  the  heat  he  had  tried  to 
escape.  Certainly  Shakespeare  was  right  when  he 
said  it  was  better  to  "  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly 
to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  Franklin  gave 
Governor  Keith  the  letter  from  his  father,  and  Sir 
William  promptly  said  that  he  would  set  Franklin  up 
in  business  himself.  He  told  him  to  make  out  a  list 
of  things  which  would  be  necessary,  and  promised  to 
send  for  them  at  once.  Nothing  doubting,  Benjamin 
wrote  an  inventory  of  goods  required,  which  came  to 
;^I00,  and  then  the  Governor  asked  whether  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  go  to  London  himself  to  pur- 
chase the  things.  The  young  printer  was,  of  course, 
delighted  with  this  idea,  and  was  then  told  to  get 
ready  to  start  by  the  A  nuts,  a  vessel  which  sailed 
once  a  year  from  Philadelphia.  This  would  not  be 
for  six  months,  and  Benjamin  was  strictly  bound  to 
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secrecy,  lest  Keimer  should  hear  of  the  proposed  plan, 
which  would  not,  of  course,  suit  his  views. 

During  these  months  Franklin  would  have  been 
quite  happy,  but  for  his  friend  Collins,  whose  bad 
habits  led  Benjamin  to  commit  the  act  of  dishonesty 
which  we  have  already  hinted  at.  To  rescue  Collins 
from  debt,  he  drew  upon  the  money  which  he  had  in 
trust  ;  and  as  soon  as  Collins  found  that  his  friend 
had  a  reserve  fund,  he  gave  him  no  peace  till  it  was 
all  gone.  This,  Franklin  owns,  was  one  of  the  great 
errors  of  his  life,  and  being  by  nature  honest  and 
honourable,  he  had  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  had 
paid  it  all  back  with  interest.  At  last  Collins  and  he 
quarrelled,  and  the  former  went  off  to  Barbadoes 
without  attempting  to  pay  his  debt ;  but  the  gain  to 
Benjamin  ^n  being  freed  from  his  influence  and 
presence  was  greater  than  the  loss  of  the  money. 

As  John  Collins  had  long  given  up  'the  studies 
which  he  formerly  used  to  share  with  Franklin,  the 
clever  printer  had  made  friends  with  three  young 
men  who  were  as  fond  of  learning  as  himself. 
Watson,  Osborne,  and  Ralph  joined  with  Benjamin 
in  a  literary  club.  They  met  regularly,  and  each 
member  was  expected  to  read  some  composition 
of  his  ov/n,  which  was  freely  criticised  by  the  others. 
In  spite  of  all  Franklin's  advice  to  the  contrary, 
Ralph  had  set  his  heart  on  being  a  poet,  and  favoured 
the  club  with  many  poems,  which  Osborne  declared 
to  be  utterly  worthless. 
C  2 
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One  day  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  all 
turn  the  eighteenth  Psalm  into  verse.  Before  the 
next  meeting,  Ralph  called  upon  Franklin,  and  begged 
him  to  read  his  copy  as  if  it  were  Benjamin's  own  ; 
he  was  sure  Osborne  was  prejudiced  in  the  criticisms 
he  made,  and  that  this  would  be  the  only  way  to  find 
out  his  real  opinion.  Franklin  had  not  written  any- 
thing himself,  so  he  copied  Ralph's  poem,  and  read 
it  as  his  own.  A  perfect  storm  of  applause  greeted 
it,  and  when  Ralph  quietly  suggested  two  or  three 
faults,  Osborne  was  quite  indignant,  and  exclaimed 
that  Ralph  was  no  more  fit  to  criticise  than  to  write 
a  poem.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  foolish 
Osborne  looked  at  the  next  meeting,  when  he  was 
told  the  real  author.  This  anecdote  teaches  a  good 
lesson  of  what  we  may  call  the  blindness  of  prejudice. 

Before  the  time  came  for  the  sailing  of  the  Annis, 
Benjamin  was  engaged  to  Deborah  Read  ;  he  was 
anxious  to  be  married  before  leaving  for  England, 
but  as  their  parents  thought  them  both  too  young,  it 
was  agreed  they  should  wait  until  Franklin  came 
back,  and  set  up  for  himself  in  business.  As  the  day 
approached  for  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  Franklin  was 
made  very  anxious  by  the  extraordinary  behaviour 
of  Governor  Keith.  Day  after  day  he  promised  to 
give  his  protege  letters  of  introduction  to  people  in 
England,  and  a  note  of  credit,  which  would  enable 
him  to  buy  all  the  things  he  required  ;  but  these 
generous  promises  were  never  fulfilled,  and  Benjamin 
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actually  went  on  board  without  the  letters.  Sir 
William,  however,  sent  word,  that  although  he  was 
too  busy  to  see  Franklin,  he  would  send  all  the 
necessary  documents  before  the  vessel  sailed  on 
5th  November,  1724. 

Accordingly,  just  at  the  last  moment,  Colonel 
French  came  on  board  with  the  Governor's  despatches, 
and  Benjamin  asked  the  captain  at  once  for  those 
which  belonged  to  him.  Owing  to  the  bustle  of 
starting,  the  captain  declined  to  sort  the  letters  just 
then.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Benjamin  arrived 
in  London  on  December  14th,  and  found  that  the 
Governor  had  grossly  deceived  him,  and  that  there 
were  no  letters  of  introduction  or  notes  of  credit. 
He  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  he  must  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  seek  for  help  from  no 
one. 

But  although  Benjamin  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  he  had  at  least  two  friends;  the  one  Ralph,  who 
had  come  over  with  him  from  Philadelphia  to  seek  a 
fortune  in  England,  and  the  other  a  Mr.  Denham, 
a  Quaker  merchant,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
on  board  ship.  To  the  latter,  Franklin  applied  for 
advice,  and  found  that  Governor  Keith  was  noted  for 
promising  a  great  deal  and  performing  little.  Mr. 
Denham  advised  Benjamin  to  seek  employment  with 
some  printer  in  London  until  he  could  save  enough 
money  to  return  to  America. 

Once  more  then,  our  hero  was  thrown  on  his  own 
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resources ;  he  and  Ralph  took  lodgint^s  in  the  city 
at  a  place  called  Little  Britain,  and  whilst  Ralph, 
having  spent  every  penny  he  possessed,  tried  in  vain 
for  employment  as  actor,  author,  or  copyist,  Benjamin 
kept  to  the  work  he  could  do  best,  and  obtained  a 
situation  at  a  printing-office  in  Bartholomew  Close 
(Palmer's),  were  he  stayed  for  nearly  a  year,  keeping 
Ralph  as  well  as  himself. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Benjamin  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  friends. 
He  chose  them  because  they  had  similar  tastes,  but 
most  certainly  they  each  had  characters  very  different 
from  his  own.  Ralph  came  to  be  a  continual  drain 
upon  his  pocket,  until  at  last  he  moved  into  Berkshire, 
leaving  all  his  debts  unpaid,  and  opened  a  school 
under  the  name  of  "  Franklin."  Soon  after  this  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  friends,  who  did 
not  meet  for  many  years,  when  Ralph  had  given  up 
poetry,  and  become  a  fairly  good  prose  writer. 

Now  came  another  of  the  errors  which  Benjamin 
in  after  years  would  gladly  have  corrected  ;  he  forgot 
all  about  Deborah  Read — wrote  to  her  only  once, 
telling  her  that  he  was  not  likely  soon  to  return,  and 
then  left  her  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  were 
alive  or  dead. 

Whilst  working  at  Palmer's,  Franklin  wrote  the 
first  of  many  pamphlets  which  were  in  time  to  rank 
him  amongst  the  chief  literary  men  of  the  day,  and 
was    surprised    to    find    what    a    sensation    it    caused 
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amongst  a  certain  class  of  men  in  London.  One  by 
one  he  became  acquainted  with  many  noted  cha- 
racters; and  their  society,  instead  of  making  the  young 
printer  conceited,  made  him  more  anxious  to  study 
that  he  might  be  more  fit  to  share  in  their  con- 
versation. He  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  books 
now,  for  he  could  spare  no  money  to  buy  them. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Benjamin  was  not 
easily  thwarted  when  he  had  set  his  heart  on  any- 
thing, and  so  he  soon  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  he 
could  satisfy  his  craving  for  knowledge.  Next  door 
to  his  lodgings  there  was  a  second-hand  book  shop, 
and  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  ov/ner  by 
which  he  could  read  and  return  the  books  as  often  as 
he  wished.  Circulating  libraries  are  numerous  enough 
now,  but  this  was  quite  a  new  idea  then. 

After  being  nearly  a  year  at  Palmer's,  Benjamin 
obtained  a  better  situation  at  Watts'  printing-office 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  worked  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  he  was  in  London.  Here  he 
was  nicknamed  "Water  American,"  for  whilst  the 
other  men  drank  five  or  six  pints  of  beer  during  the 
day,  he  took  nothing  but  water,  yet  he  was  much 
stronger  than  they,  and  was  able  to  carry  in  one 
hand  cases  of  type  which  they  could  hardly  manage 
with  two. 

Not  content  with  merely  being  nicknamed  on 
account  of  his  temperate  habits,  Benjamin  set  to  work 
to  persuade  his  companions  to  take  a  breakfast  of 
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porridge,  instead  of  bread-and-cheese  and  beer,  and 
gradually  gained  many  converts  to  his  mode  of  living. 
Benjamin  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  swimmer. 
One  day,  when  he  was  returning  from  a  holiday 
excursion  on  the  river  with  some  friends,  he  jumped 
into  the  water  at  Chelsea,  and  swam  all  the  way 
to  Blackfriars,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  besides  doing 
all  sorts  of  tricks  under  the  water.  He  was  so  well 
known  for  his  cleverness  in  this  way,  and  in  teach- 
ing others  how  to  swim,  that  he  was  specially 
requested  to  open  a  swimming  school.  Fortunately 
for  the  world  at  large,  and  America  in  particular, 
Franklin  had  just  promised  to  return  to  Philadelphia 
with  Mr.  Denham  as  his  clerk  ;  so  England  lost  a  good 
swimming  master,  while  the  world  gained  a  philosopher, 
and  America  a  champion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HARD   WORK. 

Franklin  was  tired  of  London  life,  and  was  heartily 
glad  when  the  day  came  for  him  to  leave  it  for  his 
native  land.  On  23rd  July,  1726,  he  sailed  from 
Gravesend,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Denham.  An 
amusing  journal,  kept  by  him  during  the  voyage,  shows 
that  wind  and  wave  were  once  more  against  him. 
There  were  no  steamers  in  those  days,  and  when  the 
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wind  chose  to  oppose  the  progress  of  a  vessel,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  till  it  altered  its 
course. 

When  the  Berkshire  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  wind  turned  against  her,  and  so  those 
passengers  who  wished  to  see  England's  fairest 
island  were  put  on  shore  to  amuse  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could.  One  evening,  Franklin  and  two 
others  left  some  of  their  party  in  a  little  inn  at  Fresh- 
water, and  went  round  the  Creek  to  see  the  church. 
They  wandered  about  till  it  was  dark,  when  they  were 
told  that  the  quickest  way  to  get  back  to  their  friends 
would  be  to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Creek,  and  take 
the  ferry. 

The  boy  who  had  charge  of  the  boat  was  in  bed, 
and  refused  to  get  up  ;  so  the  three  travellers  went 
down  to  the  water,  determined  to  help  themselves  to 
his  boat,  and  row  across  in  it.  It  was  fastened  to  a 
stake,  and  the  tide  had  come  up  fifty  yards  between 
it  and  the  shore.  Franklin  immediately  stripped  to 
his  shirt,  and  walked  into  the  water ;  he  was  above  his 
knees  in  mud,  and  found  that  the  boat  was  locked 
and  chained.  Not  wishing  to  be  beaten,  he  tried  to 
draw  out  the  staple,  but  in  vain.  Then  he  attempted 
to  pull  up  the  stake;  and  after  exerting  all  his  strength 
for  an  hour,  he  had  to  return  to  shore,  and  own  him- 
self vanquished. 

None  of  the  three  had  any  money  with  them,  and 
they  began  to  think  they  would  have  to  sleep  in  some 
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field,  when  one  recollected  that  he  had  a  horseshoe  in 
his  pocket,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  their  walk, 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  useful.  Once  more 
Benjamin  went  into  the  water,  and  returned  in 
triumph  with  the  boat.  All  now  seemed  easy  enough; 
but,  alas !  they  ran  into  a  mud-bank,  broke  an  oar  in 
trying  to  get  off,  and  finally  stuck  fast  in  the  middle 
of  the  creek. 

A  pleasant  prospect  now  lay  before  them  of 
passing  the  night  in  an  open  boat,  to  be  awoke  in  the 
morning  by  the  laughter  and  scorn  of  the  owner.  At 
last  two  of  them  stripped  and  got  out ;  the  boat  being 
lighter,  drew  less  water,  and  they  managed  to  drag 
her  into  a  deeper  part.  Then  they  got  in  again,  and 
•  by  dint  of  perseverance,  reached  shore  with  their  one 
oar,  tied  up  the  boat,  and  went  to  find  their  com- 
panions. Franklin  does  not  say  who  went  over- 
board, but  we  may  be  pretty  sure  he  was  one  of  the 
two. 

On  October  nth  he  reached  Philadelphia,  where 
he  found  that  Keimer  had  a  better  house,  plenty  of 
new  type,  and  some  fresh  hands;  but  Miss  Read 
had  married,  despairing  of  his  return.  He  worked 
happily  with  Denham,  keeping  his  books,  copying  his 
letters,  and  attending  to  his  store,  until  February, 
1727,  when  both  master  and  clerk  were  taken  ill. 
Franklin  recovered  after  some  weeks,  but  Mr.  Denham 
died. 

When  Keimer  heard  that  his  old   apprentice  was 
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free  again,  he  offered  him  the  post  of  manager  in  his 
printing-office,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  time 
to  devote  himself  to  the  stationer's  shop.  At  first 
Benjamin  did  not  care  to  accept  this  offer,  but  the 
prospect  of  good  wages  tempted  him,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  five  men  under  him.  He  was 
now  a  sort  of  factotiun  (do-all),  even  casting  new 
type,  which  had  hitherto  been  brought  from  England, 
as  there  was  no  letter-foundry  in  America. 

Wherever  Franklin  was,  and  whatever  his  duties, 
he  always  managed  to  make  time  for  self-improve- 
ment. Accordingly,  he  now  started  a  Society  called 
the  "  Junto,  or  Leather-apron  Club,"  because  nearly 
every  one  who  joined  was  a  mechanic.  They  met 
regularly  every  Friday  evening  for  discussion. 
Twenty-four  questions  were  read,  and  these  were 
answered  by  any  member  who  was  able  to  do  so. 

By  the  time  Franklin  had  taught  the  other 
printers  all  he  knew,  Keimer  began  to  think  he  could 
do  without  him.  One  day,  when  Benjamin  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  to  discover  the  cause  of  a 
great  noise  in  the  street,  Keimer  looked  up  from 
below,  and  called  out  so  loudly  and  angrily,  that 
Benjamin  saw  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  left 
directly. 

Once  more  the  young  printer  had  to  begin  anew. 
To  some  people  it  may  have  seemed  that  he  was 
going  downwards  on  the  ladder  of  life,  but  in  reality 
each  apparent  check  helped  him  onward,  by  causing 
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him  to  put  forward  more  of  the  energy  which  nature 
had  given  him. 

So  now,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  determined 
to  start  a  printing-office  for  himself.  Among  the 
workmen  at  Keimer^s  was  a  certain  Hugh  Meredith, 
who  was  very  clever,  but  inclined  to  drink  too  much. 
Benjamin  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  tried  to 
reclaim  him  from  his  bad  habits.  To  him  Franklin 
went,  when  he  walked  out  of  Keimer's  office,  and 
together  they  talked  over  their  plans  for  the  future. 
Benjamin  was  very  much  inclined  to  return  to  his 
native  town,  but  Hugh  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  He  was  quite  certain  that  Keimer  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  on  his  business  much  longer,  as  he 
was  very  deeply  in  debt,  and  he  proposed  that  he, 
Meredith,  and  Benjamin  should  get  the  necessaries 
from  England,  and  start  an  opposition  printing- 
office. 

As  Meredith  was  not  a  very  good  workman^  he 
said  he  would  borrow  from  his  father  the  money 
necessary  to  start  the  business,  as  a  set-off  to  Franklin's 
superior  skill.  The  elder  Meredith  w^as  grateful  to 
Franklin  for  his  influence  over  his  son,  and  he 
willingly  advanced  £ioo.  A  list  of  articles  needed 
was  made,  and  the  order  sent  to  England. 

But  it  happened  that  Keimer  had  been  asked  to 
prepare  some  paper  money  for  New  Jersey.  To 
whom  could  he  turn  for  help  ?  He  knew  full  well 
that  there  was  no  one  but  Franklin  who  could  make 
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the  new  cuts  and  type  required,  so  he  sent  a  message 
to  him,  expressing  his  sorrow  for  what  had  occurred, 
and  begging  him  to  come  back. 

By  the  advice  of  his  future  partner,  Franklin  re- 
turned to  Keimer's  office,  and  made  the  first  copper- 
plate press  that  was  ever  seen  in  America,  besides 
cutting  several  ornaments  for  the  bills. 

Keimer  and  he  went  together  to  Burlington  to 
execute  this  order,  and  while  there,  Franklin  became 
known  to  all  the  principal  people  of  the  place. 

The  Assembly  had  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
the  most  important  gentlemen  to  act  as  a  committee 
to  watch  the  printing  of  this  paper-money,  and  to 
make  sure  that  no  more  than  the  right  quantity  was 
issued.  These  gentlemen  took  it  in  turns  to  be 
present  with  the  printers,  and  each  one  generally 
brought  a  friend  or  two  with  him. 

"  Knowledge  is  power "  said  Lord  Bacon,  and  if 
we  were  asked  to  give  in  one  word  the  chief  cause  of 
Franklin's  success  in  life,  we  should  say  "  Reading." 
If  he  had  never  spent  hours  over  such  books  as  were 
likely  to  raise  the  tone  of  mind  and  conversation,  to 
train  the  brain,  and  cultivate  the  best  virtues,  he 
would  probably  never  have  attracted  the  notice  of  so 
many  people  far  superior  to  himself  We  find  him 
when  a  mere  boy,  being  entertained  by  Governors, 
and  now  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  his  superior 
conversation  showed  the  committee  at  Jersey  that  he 
was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  printer.     They 
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took  an  interest  in  him,  and  invited  him  to  their 
houses  ;  whereas  Keimer  was  so  ignorant  and  slovenly, 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  any  one  out  of  the 
printing-ofifice. 

By  the  time  the  paper  money  was  finished,  the 
press  and  other  materials  had  arrived  from  England, 
and  Franklin  and  Meredith  started  their  first  venture 
with  a  good  many  doubts.  They  took  a  house 
in  Market  Street,  and  helped  out  their  rent  by 
letting  part  to  a  glazier  and  his  wife,  who  could  also 
prepare  their  food  for  them.  Then  they  anxiously 
looked  for  their  first  customer.  They  had  not  to  wait 
long,  fortunately,  for  George  House,  a  member  of  the 
Junto  Club,  came  in  one  day  with  a  countryman 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  street,  looking  for  a  printing- 
ofifice. 

"  This  man's  five  shillings  being  our  first  fruits, 
and  coming  so  seasonably,  gave  us  more  pleasure 
than  any  money  I  have  since  earned,"  said  Franklin, 
"and  from  the  gratitude  I  felt  towards  House,  has 
made  me  often  more  ready  than  perhaps  I  should 
have  been,  to  assist  young  beginners." 

Whenever  a  fresh  start  is  made  in  any  direction, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  people  ready  to  look  on  the 
dark  side  and  foretell  failure ;  so  now  Benjamin  had  to 
put  up  with  all  sorts  of  gloomy  prophecies.  But  he  was 
sensible  enough  to  know  that  the  future  fate  of  his 
printing-office  depended  on  his  present  conduct,  so  he 
started  with  even  more  than  his  usual  industry,  work- 
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ing  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  beginning  again 
long  before  his  neighbours  were  up  in  the  morning. 
This  wonderful  industry  was  noticed  by  many  gentle- 
men as  they  walked  home  from  their  clubs  at  night, 
and  they  took  an  interest  in  the  printer,  which  brought 
him  plenty  of  custom. 

All  this  time  Keimer,  with  his  lazy,  untidy  ways, 
was  getting  out  of  favour  with  the  public,  and  he  was 
glad  to  sell  a  newspaper  vv^hich  he  had  hitherto  con- 
ducted, to  his  rivals.  Changing  the  name,  and  printing 
it  on  good  paper  with  better  type,  Franklin  published 
the  first  number  of  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  on 
October  21st,  1729,  and  it  soon  became  a  general 
favourite.  The  public  quickly  found  out  that  it  was 
conducted  by  a  man  who  could  handle  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  type,  so  here  again  those  early  studies  over  the 
Spectator  brought  in  rich  fruit. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Franklin  gave  an  example 
of  that  independent  spirit  which  made  him  afterwards 
brave  ruin  of  fortune  and  even  risk  his  personal  safety, 
rather  than  seek  shelter  under  some  great  man's 
patronage.  He  had  written  an  article  in  which  he 
blamed  the  actions  of  some  person  in  power.  Two 
gentlemen  called  upon  him,  and  telling  him  that  he 
had  greatly  offended  this  man,  urged  that  it  was  very 
unwise  of  him  to  do  so.  Franklin  listened  quietly, 
and  then  invited  the  ambassadors  to  supper,  request- 
them  to  bring  their  injured  friend  with  them. 

He  received  all  three  most  cordially,  and  listened 
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to  what  they  had  to  say,  but  still  without  making  the 
apology  they  thought  necessary.  Presently  supper 
was  brought  in,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
strangers,  this  consisted  of  two  puddings  made  of 
such  coarse  meal  that  it  was  commonly  known  as 
saw-dust,  and  a  big  jug  of  water.  Franklin  helped 
them  all,  and  then  ate  his  own  portion  with  great 
appetite.  The  three  guests  tasted  the  coarse  pudding, 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  they  liked  it,  but  utterly  failed; 
and  after  a  few  attempts,  they  laid  down  their  spoons 
and  gave  up  trying.  Franklin  then  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  said — 

"  IMy  friends,  any  one  who  can  subsist  on  saw-dust 
pudding  and  water  as  I  can,  needs  no  man's  patron- 
age ; " — by  which  he  implied  that  he  would  say  what 
he  thought  right  and  just,  without  caring  who  might 
be  offended  by  it. 

Besides  being  fond  of  reading  and  study,  Franklin 
had  a  great  love  of  Nature ;  every  tree,  every  flower, 
every  insect  had  some  beauty  in  his  eyes,  and  little 
trifles,  which  many  others  might  have  passed  over, 
had  great  charms  for  him.  There  is  a  story  told 
about  the  yellow  willow  tree,  now  so  common  in 
America,  which  shows  his  keen  observation. 

It  is  said  that  he  saw  an  old  basket  made  of 
willow  lying  in  a  ditch  :  it  had  evidently  come  from 
abroad,  and  Franklin  noticed  that  it  was  sprouting 
here  and  there ;  so  he  gave  orders  that  some  of  the 
twigs  should   be   planted.      They  grew  up  well,  and 
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this  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  tree  which  is 
now  so  well  known  in  America. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  has  been  told  of  the 
poet  Pope  —  whose  famous  willow  in  the  garden 
of  his  house  at  Twickenham  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  parent  of  all  the  weeping  willows  which 
now  give  so  much  beauty  to  the  Thames.  Whether 
Pope's  anecdote  was  borrowed  from  Franklin,  or 
Franklin's  from  Pope,  or  whether  the  circumstances 
really  occurred  in  both  countries,  we  cannot  now 
decide. 

Amongst  other  insects,  Franklin  was  especially 
fond  of  watching  the  ants  at  work  ;  and  one  result 
of  his  careful  observations  was,  that  he  believed  that 
these  little  insects  had  some  way  of  telling  their 
thoughts  to  each  other.  It  was  a  great  feature  in 
his  character  that  he  never  took  anything  for 
granted.  If  he  had  an  idea  he  tried  to  reduce  it  to  a 
fact,  so  now  he  set  to  work  to  prove  this  theory  of  his. 
He  put  a  pot  of  treacle  in  a  cupboard,  knowing  that 
the  sweetness  would  soon  attract  the  clever  little  ants. 
Then  he  turned  them  all  out  but  one,  hung  the  pot  to 
a  nail  in  the  ceiling  by  a  piece  of  string,  and  watched. 

Presently  the  imprisoned  ant  wanted  to  get  out, 
and,  after  running  round  and  round  the  pot  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  it  found  the  string,  and  by  doing 
a  little  tight-rope  performance,  made  its  way  to  the 
ceiling  ;  then  it  travelled  down  the  wall,  and  rejoined 
its  companions.  In  about  half  an  hour,  Franklin 
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found  the  pot  was  once  more  full  of  ants,  and  there- 
fore he  concluded  that,  although  these  insects  are  silent, 
they  must  have  some  means  of  expressing  their  ideas, 
which  we  human  beings  know  not  of 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  powerful 
wording  of  Franklin's  letter  to  his  brother,  which 
brought  him.  under  notice  of  Governor  Keith  when 
he  was  only  eighteen.  The  pamphlet  which  he  wrote 
in  London  brought  him  in  contact  with  many  literary 
men  who  were  in  future  years  to  be  counted  amongst 
his  friends ;  so  now  the  articles  which  made  the 
Gazette  so  popular  generally  came  from  his  pen. 
Soon  after  the  paper  was  started,  another  advantage 
arose  from  his  being  able  to  write  well.  More  paper 
money  was  wanted,  and  the  Province  was  divided  on 
the  subject,  for  while  the  poor  people  were  anxious 
for  the  increase,  the  rich  people  were  entirely  against 
it. 

Franklin  immediately  set  his  pen  to  work,  and 
wrote  and  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on 
"  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency," 
which  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public,  that 
the  vote  was  passed  in  the  Assembly,  and  Franklin 
was  employed  to  provide  the  new  supply.  He  could 
make  his  own  ink,  cut  woodcuts  or  type,  and  carve 
ornaments  ;  he  was  therefore  able  to  undertake  any 
order  of  the  kind. 

Soon  after  this  the  partnership  with  Meredith  was 
dissolved.     The  latter  was  really  of  little  use,  for  he 
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was  a  bad  workman  even  when  sober — which  was, 
unfortunately,  very  seldom  —  and  much  preferred 
farming  to  printing.  So  Franklin  agreed  to  pay 
back  the  hundred  pounds  advanced  by  Meredith's 
father,  and  gave  Hugh  thirty  pounds  and  a  new 
saddle,  in  return  for  which  young  Meredith  promised 
to  make  no  further  claim  on  the  business.  Hitherto, 
in  spite  of  Franklin's  industry,  he  could  do  little 
more  than  keep  out  of  debt,  but  from  the  time  of 
Meredith's  departure  he  began  to  be  more  and  more 
prosperous. 

He  set  to  work  with  his  old  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, caring  nothing  what  people  thought  of  him  so 
long  as  he  was  doing  his  duty.  His  talents  had 
brought  him  into  some  of  the  best  society  in  the 
place,  yet  he  would  wheel  a  barrow  full  of  paper 
through  the  streets,  without  trying  to  avoid  his  more 
fashionable  companions.  He  was  always  carefully 
dressed,  and  whatever  he  did,  no  blush  of  false  shame 
came  on  his  cheek,  for  he  knew  he  was  doing  what 
he  felt  he  ought. 

He  next  started  a  stationer's  shop,  where  he  sold 
books,  besides  often  binding  them  for  customers. 
He  made  and  sold  ink,  not  to  mention  groceries,  and 
other  odds  and  ends,  yet  his  printing-office  gradu- 
ally became  the  meeting-place  of  a  number  of  learned 
men. 

By  this  time  Franklin  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
wife  to  help  him  in  his  varied  work,  and  as  his  first 
D  2 
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love,  Miss  Read,  was  now  a  widow^  they  were  married 
in  1730.  She  was  a  sensible,  affectionate  woman,  and 
did  her  best  to  help  her  husband  in  every  way. 

Although  Franklin  had  now  a  good  business,  he 
lived  with  great  care,  and  for  years  he  breakfasted  on 
bread-and-milk,  which  he  ate  with  a  wooden  spoon 
from  an  earthenware  bowl.  But  one  day  he  was 
surprised  to  find  a  china  basin  and  silver  spoon,  for 
which  his  wife  had  paid  twenty-three  shillings,  because 
she  thought  that  her  husband  deserved  those  luxuries 
as  much  as  his  neighbours.  Franklin  quaintly  notes 
in  his  autobiography,  that  this  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  plate  or  china  in  his  house,  "which  after- 
wards, in  a  course  of  years,  as  our  wealth  increased, 
augmented  gradually  to  several  hundred  pounds  in 
value." 

Mindful  of  the  saying  that  "  Early  to  bed,  early 
to  rise,  will  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise," 
Benjamin  Franklin  rose  always  at  five  o'clock.  After 
saying  his  prayers,  he  mapped  out  his  work  for  the 
day — a  practice  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  busy  people  if  they  would  avoid  being  in 
a  muddle ;  then  he  studied  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  going  into  the  printing-ofiice,  where  he  worked 
from  eight  to  six  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  one 
hour  for  dinner.  The  evening  he  spent  either  in  study, 
or  in  conversation  with  friends,  till  ten  o'clock,  when 
he  retired  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALWAYS   TO   THE   FORE. 


It  was  a  striking  feature  in  Franklin's  character  that 
he  was  so  thoroughly  practical  ;  he  never  made  a  dis- 
covery in  science  or  philosophy  without  immediately 
setting  to  work  to  see  what  good  could  be  got  out  of 
it  for  everyday  life ;  then  he  was  so  generous,  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  become  to  a  certain  extent  prosperous 
he  kept  looking  back,  as  it  were,  to  see  what  other 
struggling  fellow  men  he  could  help. 

Doubtless  he  remembered  well  his  early  days, 
when  he  had  found  so  much  difficulty  in  getting 
books,  and  he  now  began  the  first  of  many  acts  for 
the  public  good  which  were  to  rank  him  among  the 
first  philanthropists  of  his  day. 

The  Junto  club  was  still  flourishing,  and  its 
members  were  the  first  to  join  in  Franklin's  scheme 
to  start  a  Public  Subscription  Library.  By  untiring 
perseverance,  in  five  months  Franklin  succeeded  in 
getting  fifty  subscribers,  at  forty  shillings  each,  who 
promised  to  contribute  also  ten  shillings  per  annum 
for  fifty  years.  The  larger  sura  was  spent  in  buying 
books  to  start  with,  and  the  smaller  was  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  each  year.  He  then  obtained  a 
Charter  for  the  library,  in  173 1,  and  many  valuable 
presents  of  books,  money,  and   curiosities,  poured  in. 
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Nor  was  this  all ;  other  people  heard  of  this 
undertaking,  and  libraries  were  formed  after  the 
same  plan  in  many  towns.  Thus  the  little  scheme 
of  the  "Leather  Apron  Club"  became  a  help  to 
the  whole  nation,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  known  in  America  before.  Before  Franklin's 
death  there  were  5,487  books  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  and  by  1861  there  were  70,000. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  founder  made  great  use 
of  the  library,  and  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  an  hour 
or  two  every  day  to  reading. 

Events  now  trod  upon  each  other's  heels  in 
Franklin's  life,  and  no  sooner  was  one  plan  well 
started  than  he  looked  out  for  another.  In  1732 
he  published  an  Almanac,  under  the  name  of 
Richard  Saunders  ;  it  was  such  a  success  that  three 
editions  were  sold  before  the  end  of  January.  "  Poor 
Richard,"  as  the  Almanac  was  afterwards  called,  ap- 
peared every  January  for  twenty-five  years,  and  about 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  each  year.  It  was  full 
of  short  witty  sayings,  conveying  home  truths  in  such 
a  pleasant  way  that  people  enjoyed  reading  them, 
and  never  thought  they  were  being  taught  anything. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  maxims  which  were  at  the 
time  in  every  one's  mouth,  for  "  Poor  Richard," 
was  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  and  modern 
Greek. 

"  The  noblest  question  in  the  world  is,   What  good 
may  I  do  in  it  ?  " 
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"  lie  is  no  clown  who  drives  the  plough,  but  he  who 
does  clownish  things." 

"  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright." 

"  After  getting  the  Hrst  hundred  pounds,  it  is  more 
easy  to  get  the  second." 

*'  Great  talkers,  little  doers." 

"Tongue  double,  brings  trouble." 

"Are  you  angry  that  others  disappoint  you? 
Remember  that  you  cannot  depend  upon  yourself." 

"  Take  this  remark  from  Richard,  poor  and  lame, 
whate'er's  begun  in  anger,  ends  in  shame." 

"  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck." 

"  The  nearest  way  to  come  at  glory,  is  to  do  for 
Conscience  what  we  do  for  glory." 

"  Hast  thou  virtue  ?  Acquire  also  the  graces  and 
beauties  of  virtue." 

As  time  went  on  Franklin  began  to  wish  to  learn 
some  other  language  beside  his  own,  so  he  next  set  to 
work  to  teach  himself  French  and  Italian.  He  had  a 
great  friend  who  was  also  studying  the  latter  language, 
and  with  whom  he  used  often  to  play  chess  in  the 
evening. 

Franklin  was  so  fond  of  this  game  that  he 
found  he  spent  more  time  at  it  than  he  could  rightly 
spare  from  his  languages,  so  he  declined  to  play  any 
more  unless  his  friend  would  agree  that  the  one  who 
conquered  should  give  his  adversary  a  task  of  grammar 
or  translation,  which  the  other  should  do  before  the 
next    battle    was  fought.      "  As   we    played    pretty 
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equally,"  writes  Franklin,  "  we  soon  beat  one  another 
into  the  language." 

After  this  he  began  learning  Spanish  and  Latin. 
All  this  time  he  was  working  for  the  pure  love  of 
study,  little  thinking  he  was  laying  up  treasures 
against  the  time  when  he  should  mix  with  grandees 
at  foreign  Courts  who  were  as  far  above  him  as  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  founded  the  Philadelphia 
Library  and  edited  the  best  paper  in  the  country 
was  above  the  little  leader  of  the  band  of  stone 
stealers. 

Before  we  go  any  farther  in  Franklin's  life  we 
must  learn  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  colony  which 
he  was  some  day  to  rule.  For  the  sake  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  do  not  care  for  that  sort  of  study,  we 
will  make  it  as  short  as  possible  ;  but  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  place  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  events  which  follow. 

King  Charles  IL  of  England  had  given  to  William 
Penn  26,000,000  acres  of  land — which  were  thenceforth 
called  Pennsylvania — on  condition  that  he  should  send 
every  year  to  Windsor  Castle,  two  beaver  skins,  and 
one  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  found  on  the  estate. 
Penn  also  promised  to  govern  the  province  in  accor- 
dance with  the  laws  of  England.  He  had  power  him- 
self to  pardon  petty  crimes,  and  to  appoint  magistrates, 
but  he  could  make  no  law  or  tax  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  body  of  freemen  of  the  place,  called  the 
Assembly.      The    members    of  the    Assembly  were 
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chosen  from  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  by 
votes,  much  as  English  Membersof  Parliament  are  now, 
and  they,  with  William  Penn,  governed  the  province, 
the  King  of  England  still  having  power  to  alter  laws 
made  by  them  if  he  chose. 

On  his  death  William  Penn  left  his  little  kingdom 
to  his  three  sons  ;  but  as  one  died,  Thomas  and  Richard 
were  left  sole  owners.  They  lived  in  England,  and 
sent  out  a  Governor  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  look 
after  their  rights.  They  considered  that  they  ought 
to  be  free  from  all  taxes,  and  although  ;^2 18,000  were 
raised  at  one  time  to  defend  Pennsylvania  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians,  the  owners  or  Proprietaries  as 
they  were  called,  refused  to  pay  a  penny.  As  the 
Assembly  represented  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Governor  and  that 
body  were  almost  continually  at  war.  After  this  brief 
sketch  we  may  return  to  Franklin,  whom  we  find  in 
1736  making  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  as 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  mentioned  above. 

The  appointment  only  lasted  a  year,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Benjamin  was  re-elected.  He  found 
that  one  gentleman  had  voted  against  him  ;  and  this 
vexed  him  so  much,  that  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
win  over  his  opponent,  especially  as  he  was  a  man 
noted  for  his  learning  as  well  as  his  wealth.  After 
some  time  Franklin  heard  that  the  gentleman  had  a 
very  rare  book  in  his  library,  so  he  wrote  a  polite 
note,  and  begged  the  favour  of  the  loan  of  it  for  a 
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{q.\n  days.  The  book  was  sent,  and  in  due  time 
Benjamin  returned  it  witli  a  letter  of  thanks.  The 
next  time  they  met,  the  gentleman  greeted  the  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly  with  great  politeness,  and  in  time 
they  became  firm  friends. 

Some  people  have  blamed  Franklin  for  this  action, 
but  although  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  make 
our  hero  appear  a  piece  of  perfection,  we  can  only  see 
in  this  the  sensitiveness  and  unvarying  good  temper 
which  characterised  him  through  life. 

The  following  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  on  June  23rd,  1737,  is 
another  proof  of  his  gentleness  and  wit. 

"  Taken  out  of  a  pew  in  the  church  some  months 
since,  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  bound  in  red,  gilt,  and 
lettered  D.  F.  (Deborah  Franklin)  on  each  cover. 
The  person  who  took  it  is  desired  to  open  it  and  read 
the  eighth  commandment,  and  afterwards  return  it 
into  the  same  pew  again,  upon  which  no  further  notice 
will  be  taken." 

The  printer  Bradford,  already  referred  to,  had 
formerly  been  the  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  but  not 
having  been  regular  in  his  accounts,  the  appointment  was 
offered  to  Franklin  in  1737.  He  accepted  it,  as  he  always 
did  anything  that  was  offered.  As  he  says,  "T  never  seek 
an  office,  I  never  refuse  one,  and  I  never  resign  one." 

Anybody  might  have  supposed  that  Franklin's 
time  was  now  more  than  filled  up  ;  but  his  practical 
mind    was    always  looking  out  for   the  public  good. 
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Accordingly,  he  started  a  scheme  for  improving  the 
system  of  constables  at  night,  which  was  so  effectual 
that  Philadelphia  soon  became  one  of  the  best  regu- 
lated cities.  There  was,  however,  one  great  omission 
in  the  public  arrangements,  there  was  no  means  of 
protection  or  rescue  from  fire.  Franklin  formed  a 
Fire  Company,  in  which  every  member  bound  himself 
to  keep  a  certain  number  of  buckets,  bags,  and  baskets, 
ready  for  use.  The  members  met  once  every  month, 
to  discuss  the  best  means  of  preventing  and  subduing 
fires.  As  with  the  Library,  there  were  many  offshoots 
from  this  scheme,  though  the  "  Union  Fire  Company  " 
was  always  the  most  popular.  Certain  fines  were 
paid  by  those  who  were  absent  from  the  meetings,  and 
the  money  thus  gained  was  spent  in  buying  en- 
gines, ladders,  &c.,  until  in  time,  owing  to  the  noble 
efforts  of  one  man,  Philadelphia  became  well  provided 
against  fire. 

Remembering  that  it  is  better  to  be  taught  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  and  knowing  that  there  was  no 
college  at  Philadelphia,  Franklin  longed  to  establish 
an  Academy  for  the  education  of  the  young,  but  as 
there  were  at  that  time  rumours  of  war,  he  found  no 
one  willing  to  take  up  his  scheme,  and  it  was  put  on 
one  side,  though  he  managed,  in  1744,  to  establish  a 
Philosophical  Society.  Of  all  his  projects  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  which  gave  him  most  pleasure ;  for 
he  delighted  in  all  kinds  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  spent  many  hours  in  experiments.     As  we  intend 
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devoting  the  next  chapter  to  these,  we  will  leave  them 
for  the  present, and  follow  Franklin  in  anotherdirection. 
Already  he  was  beginning  to  take  his  place  as  the 
most  noted  character  in  Philadelphia.  Many  others 
might  be  as  clever,  and  as  generous ;  but  there  was  no 
one  who  devoted  his  talents  and  his  generosity  to  the 
public  good  as  he  did.  He  was  the  first  man  to  notice 
how  defenceless  Philadelphia  was.  There  were  no 
fortifications  of  any  kind,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
there  was  not  a  cannon  in  all  Pennsylvania  that  would 
be  of  any  use  in  case  of  war.  Instead  of  contenting 
himself,  as  many  might  have  done,  by  thinking  that  it 
was  no  business  of  his,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
"  Plain  Truth,"  which  roused  his  fellow  countrymen 
to  action.  War  was  raging  in  Europe  between  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  fear  that  the  French  and  the  Indians  might  attack 
the  English  colonies  in  America.  Franklin  stated 
these  facts  boldly  in  his  pamphlet,  and  urged  the 
people  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
training  of  volunteers.  A  universal  cry  was  raised 
that  he  himself  should  form  the  association.  A  public 
meeting  was  held,  and  so  deeply  did  he  stir  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  townsmen,  that  1,200  people  joined  then 
and  there  ;  and  before  long  this  force  of  militia  spread 
all  over  the  country,  and  numbered  10,000.  Benjamin 
was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  Philadelphia  regiment,  but 
declined  the  offer,  as  he  considered  he  was  unfit  for  it ; 
so  he  contented  himself  with  providing  mottoes  and 
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devices  for  each  regiment,  and  did  duty  as  a  common 
soldier  at  the  batteries  which  were  raised. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  invented  the  Frank- 
lin stove,  and  being  advised  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it, 
he  refused,  saying  that,  "  As  we  enjoy  great  advan- 
tages from  inventions  of  others,  we  should  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  serve  them  by  any  invention  of 
ours ;  and  this  we  should  do  freely  and  generously." 

When  peace  was  restored,  Franklin's  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  Academy.  Once  more  the  Junto 
Club  came  to  the  front  ;  and,  by  their  advice,  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  the  education  of  youth  in  Philadelphia. 
He  distributed  this  gratis  ;  then,  when  he  thought  his 
words  had  taken  root,  he  started  a  subscription  for 
building  and  supporting  an  Academy.  In  this,  and 
in  all  other  similar  plans,  he  never  asked  for  contri- 
butions in  his  own  name,  as  he  learnt  by  experience 
that  people  were  always  more  willing  to  give  if  he 
pleaded  as  the  messenger  of  some  "public-spirited 
gentlemen."  He  did  not  mind  being  put  in  the  back- 
ground, so  long  as  he  gained  his  object,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  indeed  when  the  Academy  was  opened  in 
1749.  It  soon  became  so  popular  that  it  outgrew  the 
first  house,  and  a  larger  building  had  to  be  provided. 
After  a  time  a  school  was  added,  in  which  one  hun- 
dred children  were  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  for  nothing. 

Having  taken  a  partner  in  his  business,  Franklin 
now  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  devote  himself 
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to  philosophical  studies ;  but  the  public  would  not 
hear  of  this.  They  appointed  him  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Common  Councilman  and  Alderman,  and  finally 
he  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  to  represent  them  in 
the  Assembly.  When  he  took  his  seat,  his  son  William 
was  appointed  Clerk  in  his  place. 

There  are  so  many  hospitals  now  in  England  and 
America,  that  it  seems  quite  strange  to  think  that 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  none  of  these 
havens  of  rest  for  the  sick  poor.  A  certain  Dr.  Bond 
tried  to  start  a  scheme  for  building  a  hospital  at 
Philadelphia  ;  but  he  found  that  every  one  asked  what 
Benjamin  Franklin  thought  of  the  plan,  and  so 
great  an  influence  had  he  gained  over  the  public 
mind  that  no  one  would  subscribe  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  not  been  consulted.  Hearing  of  this, 
Franklin  not  only  subscribed  liberally  himself,  but  set 
to  work  amongst  his  friends,  and  finally  obtained  a 
grant  of  ;^2,ooo  from  the  Assembly.  The  inscription 
for  the  foundation  stone  was  written  by  Franklin  : — 
"In  the  year  of  Christ,  1755;  George  II.  happily 
reigning  (for  he  sought  the  happiness  of  his  people), 
Philadelphia  flourishing  (for  its  inhabitants  were  public 
spirited).  This  building,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  many  private  persons,  was  piously 
founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miserable.  May 
the  God  of  Mercies  bless  the  undertaking." 

Many  people  who  have  the  power  and  will  to  do 
great  things  in  the  world  are  quite  indifferent  to  the 
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trifles  of  everyday  life.  The  man  who  can  write  a 
wonderful  book,  or  paint  a  beautiful  picture,  is  often 
untidy,  if  not  even  dirty,  in  his  home  and  dress  ;  and 
the  woman  who  would  bear  a  great  pain  or  grief  with- 
out a  murmur,  often  makes  all  around  her  miserable 
by  her  complaints  over  the  little  worries  of  everyday 
life  ;  but  Franklin  was  not  of  this  character. 

To  the  man  who  could  feel  that  "human  happi- 
ness is  produced  not  so  much  by  great  pieces  of  good 
fortune  which  seldom  happen,  as  by  little  advantages 
that  occur  every  day,"  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  was 
as  important  as  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Having  seen  the  Library,  Fire  Company,  Militia, 
Academy,  and  Hospital,  in  full  work,  he  began  to 
think  it  was  a  disgrace  that  a  town  which  was  so 
beautifully  built,  should  be  so  bespattered  with  mud 
that  people  could  not  walk  in  comfort.  He  first 
succeeded  in  getting  some  pavement  put  dov\^n  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets  for  foot-passengers ;  then, 
seeing  how  soon  it  became  splashed,  on  account  of 
the  terrible  state  of  the  roads,  he  found  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  clean  the  pavement  twice  a  week,  and 
carry  off  all  the  rubbish  that  might  be  about,  provided 
the  tenant  of  each  house  paid  him  6d.  a  month. 

The  people  were  so  delighted  with  the  novel  clean- 
liness that  they  gladly  paid  the  amount  asked,  and 
before  long,  Benjamin  brought  in  a  Bill  for  paving  the 
whole  city.  Another  gentleman  suggested  lighting  it, 
and  lamps  were  sent  for  from  London.     They  were 
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round  globes  which  could  be  rendered  useless  by  a 
single  blow,  and  the  smoke  not  being  able  to  escape, 
they  soon  became  dim.  Franklin,  who  did  not  see 
any  good  in  philosophy  unless  it  could  be  employed 
for  domestic  comfort,  set  his  busy  brain  to  work,  and 
suggested  that  four  flat  panes  of  glass  would  be  better 
than  the  globe,  as  one  could  easily  be  replaced  if 
broken,  and  that  crevices  should  be  left  below  to 
make  a  draught.  In  this  way,  with  the  help  of  a 
funnel,  the  lamp  remained  bright  all  night. 

Franklin,  with  Sir  William  Hunter,  w^as  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  of  all  the  American 
colonies  in  1753,  and  used  all  his  energies  to  make  the 
business  a  paying  one  for  the  Home  Government. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  a  losing  concern,  but  the  two 
new  Postmasters  worked  so  well  that,  after  a  time, 
the  Government  received  three  times  as  much  from 
the  colonies  as  from  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WAR     AND     PEACE. 

The  war  \vhich  had  so  long  been  dreaded  now 
broke  out,  and  the  English  and  French  were  fighting 
in  America.  The  French  interfered  with  the  fisheries 
of  the  colonies,  and  estranged  the  Indians,  besides 
which  they  were  preparing  to  hem  in  the  English  by 
a  line  of  forts.     As  soon   as  it  was  known  that  war 
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was  really  imminent,  Franklin  drew  up  a  plan  for 
the  union  of  the  colonics.  He  wrote  an  article  as 
well,  and  illustrated  it  in  his  own  witty  fashion  ;  there 
was  the  picture  of  a  snake  cut  into  pieces,  each  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  colonies,  and 
underneath  was  written  in  big  letters  "Join  or  die." 

The  colonies  did  join,  and  Franklin  was  appointed 
General  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  went, 
with  a  little  band  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers, 
to  build  forts  on  the  North  West  Frontier  in  December, 
1755.  Many  times  during  his  military  command 
Franklin  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  men 
contented  if  they  were  not  fully  employed.  This 
put  him  in  mind,  he  said,  "  of  a  sea  captain  whose 
rule  it  was  to  keep  his  men  constantly  at  work,  and 
when  the  mate  once  told  him  they  had  done  every- 
thing, and  there  was  nothing  further  to  employ  them 
about,  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  make  them  scour  the  anchor  ! ' " 

Although  the  colony  was  put  to  great  expense  by 
this  war,  the  Proprietaries  refused  to  pay  a  single 
penny  towards  the  taxes  which  were  raised  to  supply 
the  necessary  means  of  defence.  It  is  not  very  sur- 
prising then,  that  by  the  time  three  forts  were  built, 
the  poor  worried  Governor  sent  for  Franklin  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  Assembly,  hoping  to  get  some  support 
from  him.  But  Franklin  was  far  too  public-spirited 
to  throw  his  influence  in  the  same  scale  as  the  Pro- 
prietaries and  Governors, and  stated  in  earnest, eloquent 
words,  the  injustice  of  the  owners  taking  all  and 
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giving  nothing.  This  subject  was  soon  to  be  discussed 
again,  and  to  invest  Franklin  with  new  importance 
and  heavy  responsibihties. 

Whenever  there  was  any  pubh'c  danger  to  be 
faced,  or  public  good  to  be  worked,  Franklin  always 
took  care  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  need  for 
union  and  forbearance,  knowing  well  that  many  a 
good  cause  is  lost  through  squabbles  and  divisions. 

He  had  at  one  time  a  snake  with  two  heads  pre- 
served in  spirits,  and  used  to  amuse  his  friends  by 
asking  what  would  have  happened  to  the  snake  if 
one  head  had  always  chosen  to  go  over  some  ob- 
.structing  twig,  while  the  other  persisted  in  going  under. 
It  would  probably  have  died  of  thirst  or  starvation. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  forts,  Franklin  was 
made  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  which  numbered  1,200 
micn,  and  had  six  brass  cannon.  He  was  so  popular, 
that  when  he  was  starting  on  a  trip  to  Virginia,  all 
the  officers  came  up  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse, 
and  escorted  him  as  far  as  the  ferry.  When  this 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Proprietaries  in  England, 
they  were  very  angrj'-,  because  they  had  ne\er  been 
so  honoured.  Their  feeling  of  resentment  was  much 
increased  when  they  found  that  Franklin  was  chosen 
by  the  Assemby  to  go  as  Commissioner  to  London, 
and  present  a  petition  to  the  King  to  do  away  with 
the  proprietary  rights,  and  put  the  two  Penns  more 
on  a  footing  with  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  4th,  1757,  P'ranklin  started  from  Phila- 
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delphia,  with  his  son  Wilh'am,  but  owing  to  various 
causes,  the  vessel  did  not  sail  from  New  York  for 
six  weeks.  Thus  it  was  that  he  who  as  a  poor  boy  had 
hurried  his  meals  and  shortened  his  nights  that  he 
might  have  time  to  study  books  which  he  borrowed 
and  returned  by  stealth,  was  now  sent  to  represent 
his  country  at  the  English  Court. 

Many  years  before  Josiah  Franklin  had  taught 
his  children  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  Seest  thou  a 
man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings,"  and  Franklin  little  thought  as  he  learnt  the 
words,  that  he  would,  in  time,  literally  stand  before 
five  crowned  heads  and  sit  down  to  dinner  with  one. 

Little  did  he  suspect  either  the  cordial  welcome 
which  would  be  given  to  him  by  all  the  scientific  men 
in  England,  with  many  of  whom  he  already  corres- 
ponded. And  now,  before  we  follow  him  on  his  way 
to  London,  we  will  speak  of  a  few  of  the  experiments 
which  had  already  made  his  name  well  known  in 
philosophical  circles.  As  we  have  said,  Franklin's  first 
object  in  studying  science,  politics,  or  economy,  was  to 
increase  human  well-being  and  comfort.  One  snowy 
day  he  took  a  number  of  pieces  of  different  coloured 
cloth  from  a  tailor's  pattern-card,  and  laid  them  all 
out  on  the  snow  when  the  sun  was  shining.  "  In  a 
few  hours,"  he  writes,  "  the  black  being  warmed  most 
by  the  sun,  was  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  below  the  stroke 
of  the  sun's  rays ;  the  dark  blue  almost  as  low ;  the 
light  blue  not  quite  so  much  as  the  dark  ;  the  other 
E  2 
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colours  less,  as  they  were  lighter  ;  and  the  quite  white 
remained  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  not  having 
entered  it  at  all.  What  signifies  philosophy  that 
does  not  apply  to  some  use  ?  May  we  not  learn  from 
this  that  black  clothes  are  not  so  fit  to  wear  in  a  hot, 
sunny  climate  or  season,  as  white  ones  .? "  From 
those  little  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  Franklin  also 
suggested  the  white  helmet,  which,  however,  was  not 
used  for  many  3''ears  afterwards. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  various 
presents  which  were  given  to  the  Philadelphian 
Library.  A  certain  Dr.  Spence  had  sent  some 
electric  tubes  from  England ;  and  when  Franklin 
had  taken  a  partner,  and  found  more  leisure  for  study, 
he  spent  much  of  it  in  experiments  in  electricity. 
In  1749  he  published  a  series  of  fifty-six  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made  on  thunder  gusts,  to  be 
followed  soon  by  a  more  important  paper :  "  Opinions 
and  Conjectures  concerning  the  Properties  and  Ef- 
fects of  the  Electrical  Matter,  and  the  Means  of  Pre- 
serving Buildings,  Ships,  &c.  from  Lightning." 

In  this  last  essay  we  find  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  lightning-conductors  which  are  now  so  common 
in  every  land  ;  but  although  he  made  patient  experi- 
ments for  six  years,  to  prove  that  lightning  was 
electricity,  and  could  be  attracted  by  the  same  sub- 
stances, no  one  would  erect  conductors.  At  last,  in 
1752,  he  made  an  experiment  with  a  kite,  which 
settled  the  question  for  ever. 
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One  day  in  spring,  when  the  clouds  were  heavy 
with  thunder,  Frankh'n  and  his  son  went  into  a  field, 
carrying  a  kite  with  them.  It  was  made  of  a  large 
silk  handkerchief  (silk  being  a  non-conductor),  and 
at  the  top  of  the  stick  which  ran  up  it  was  fastened 
a  piece  of  pointed  iron.  Keenly  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
yet  never  losing  his  temper  when  exposed  to  it^  Ben- 
jamin stole  away  to  an  old  cowshed  to  avoid  the 
laughter  of  his  friends.  The  string  of  the  kite  was 
made  of  hemp,  at  the  end  of  which  a  common  key 
was  tied,  and  a  piece  of  silk  formed  a  safe  non-con- 
ductor by  which  to  hold  the  kite. 

Up  it  went,  amid  a  roar  of  thunder  and  a  flash  of 
lightning,  while  father  and  son  waited  patiently,  till 
they  began  to  despair  of  any  result  from  their  experi- 
ment. At  last,  the  fibres  of  the  hempen  string  began 
to  stand  upright,  and  trembling  with  anxiety,  Frank- 
lin knocked  the  key  with  his  knuckle,  and  found  a 
real  spark  of  electricity.  He  charged  what  is  called 
a  Leyden  jar  with  it,  then  pulled  down  his  kite  and 
went  home  happy,  for  he  had  proved  that  which  he 
had  long  believed — that  lightning  is  electricity. 

The  printer-philosopher  was  soon  astounded  to 
hear  that  his  pamphlet  on  the  means  of  preserving 
buildings  from  lightning  had  been  translated  into 
French,  and  that  the  experiments  had  been  tried  in 
France,  where  lightning  had  been  safely  carried  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  an  iron  rod.  A  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  England  introduced  Franklin's 
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theory  there,  but  it  was  at  first  laughed  at.  In  1750 
the  clever  paper  already  mentioned  arrived  in  England, 
and  was  published  with  some  others  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Editor  of  the  Englishmaris  Magazine. 

This  pamphlet  was  translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Latin,  and  caused  the  author  to  be  made 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  without  paying  any 
fees ;  and  the  following  year  the  Copley  Medal  was 
presented  to  him.  His  own  country  was  not  to  be 
left  behind  in  showing  honour  to  the  self-made  man, 
and  the  M.A.  degree  was  given  to  him  by  Harvard 
and  Yale  Colleges  "  for  his  discoveries  and  improve«« 
ments  in  the  electric  branch  of  natural  philosophy." 

From  the  observation  of  lightning  to  the  pre- 
paring of  earth  for  seed,  is  a  very  wide  jump ;  but  it 
is  to  Franklin  that  we  owe  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris 
for  fertilising  fields.  No  one  took  much  notice  of 
this  idea  of  his  ;  so  being  determined  to  teach  the 
public  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  wrote  in  plaster  on  a 
field  which  was  close  to  the  high  road — "  This  has 
been  plastered."  By-and-by  the  plaster  disappeared, 
but  the  splendid  verdure  of  the  field  spoke  for  itself 
to  the  numerous  people  who  had  seen  those  four 
words,  and  doubtless  had  more  effect  upon  them  than 
hours  of  argument. 

Amongst  many  other  clever  inventions  of  this 
great  man  we  may  mention  a  stove,  constructed  in 
1772,  for  consuming  its  own  smoke ;  a  rolling-press 
for    taking    copies    of   letters,    &c. ;    and    spectacles, 
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which,  though  common  enough  now,  were  unknown 
in  his  day — in  which  the  upper  part  was  suited  to  the 
sight  for  looking  about,  while  the  lower  was  for 
reading.  He  had  in  his  library  an  artificial  arm  and 
hand  of  his  own  designing,  by  which  he  could  take 
down  and  replace  books  on  high  shelves. 

Nearly  seventeen  weeks  had  passed  since  Frank- 
lin and  his  son  left  Philadelphia  yet  the  departure 
of  the  vessel  was  put  off  week  by  week  through  the 
procrastination  of  Lord  Loudoun,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  Most  people  would  have  grumbled  heartily 
under  such  tiresome  circumstances;  but  Franklin 
made  the  best  of  everything  in  life,  and  was  as 
happy  as  possible  in  New  York.  When  at  last  the 
London  packet  was  allowed  to  start,  she  was  ordered 
to  keep  with  a  fleet  of  ninety-six  sail,  which  was 
bound  for  an  attack  on  the  French  at  Louisburg,  and 
five  more  days  passed  before  she  was  allowed  to 
leave  her  warlike  companions.  Those  last  few  days, 
which  would  have  seemed  so  tiresome  to  most  people, 
produced  one  of  Franklin's  most  useful  experiments. 
His  watchful  eye  had  noticed  that  the  wakes  of  two 
vessels  were  very  smooth,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
sea  were  ruffled  by  the  wind.  Asking  the  cap- 
tain the  reason  of  this,  he  was  told  in  a  somewhat 
scornful  tone,  that  probably  the  cooks  of  the  two 
.ships  were  emptying  the  greasy  water  through  the 
scuppers. 

Franklin    at    first    thought    this    suggestion    very 
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absurd  ;  but  presently  a  quotation  from  Pliny  came 
into  his  mind,  in  which  the  seamen  were  represented 
as  stilling  the  waves  with  oil  ;  and,  after  much 
thought,  he  subsequently  made  some  experiments  in 
England  on  the  Derwentwater,  and  also  on  a  pond 
at  Clapham.  He  was  surprised  at  first  to  see  how  far 
the  oil  would  spread  on  the  water,  so  that  a  few  drops 
would  cover  a  large  surface  if  they  met  with  no 
obstruction.  Then,  after  much  study,. he  published  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  explains  the  reason 
why  oil  should  soothe  troubled  waters. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  waves  are  made  by  the 
wind,  which  blows  the  water  into  ridges.  "  The  oil- 
drops  repel  each  other,"  says  Franklin,  "  and  are 
repelled  by  the  water,  so  that  they  do  not  mingle 
with  it ;  therefore  they  expand,  and  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  water  until  they  meet  with  some 
obstruction,  covering  the  water  with  a  thin  and  con- 
tinuous film  :  the  wind  slides  over  this  film  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  so  the  waves 
subside." 

One  other  experiment  of  a  very  different  nature 
may  be  mentioned  here ;  and  then  we  must  follow 
Franklin  in  his  second  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

He  had  heard  that  flies  could  be  revived  by  the 
sun,  even  after  they  were  to  all  appearances  dead. 
One  day  he  opened  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  and  three 
flies  fell  into  his  wine  glass.  As  they  had  been  shut 
up  in  the  wine  for  a  long  time,  he  thought  they  would 
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be  good  subjects  for  experiment,  and  put  them  at  once 
on  a  sieve  in  the  sun,  that  the  wine  might  drain  off. 
In  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  two  began  to 
show  signs  of  Hfe.  "  They  commenced  by  some  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  thighs,  at  length  raised  them- 
selves upon  their  legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their 
fore-feet,  and  brushed  their  wings  with  their  hind-feet, 
and  soon  began  to  fly. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

A   WILLING   EXILE. 

So  once  more  we  see  Franklin  on  his  way  to  England, 
but  how  different  are  his  prospects  from  what  they 
were  when  he  landed  there  nearly  thirty-three  years 
ago.  Then  he  was  an  unknown  youth,  with  only  a 
few  pounds  in  his  pocket ;  now,  he  went  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  ;  and  the  fame  of  his  writings 
and  discoveries  had  gone  as  an  outrider  before  him, 
preparing  a  way  which  led  him  to  many  a  lordly  man- 
sion. Great  indeed  was  the  change,  and  yet  what 
Franklin  did,  any  man  of  ordinary  talent  can  do,  pro- 
vided he  have  the  diligence  and  uprightness  which 
were  the  main  points  in  his  character. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  but  at  last  the 
welcome  shores  of  England  were  in  sight.  Darkness, 
however,  came  on,  with  a  thick  fog  ;  and  just  about 
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midnight,  when  the  captain  and  most  of  the  passen- 
gers were  asleep,  the  fog  suddenly  lifted,  and  Franklin, 
with  a  few  others,  saw  the  lighthouse,  which  told  of 
danger,  within  a  few  rods  of  them.  There  was  among 
the  passengers  a  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  for- 
tunately was  on  deck ;  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  sprang  to  the  helm,  and  shouted  to  the  sailors  to 
tvear  ship,  or  in  other  words,  to  turn  her  round,  and 
so,  at  the  risk  of  snapping  every  mast,  he  brought 
the  vessel  round,  and  saved  it  and  the  people  on 
board. 

Now  Franklin  knew  that  there  was  not  a  single 
lighthouse  on  the  American  coast,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  by  this  narrow  escape,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  he  would  set  to  work  to  have  the  shores 
protected  directly  he  returned.  Landing  at  Falmouth 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  voyagers,  who  had  thus  been 
saved  almost  by  a  miracle,  went  straight  to  the  church, 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  His  great  mercy. 

No  express  trains  were  running  in  those  days,  and 
Franklin  and  his  son  had  to  post  250  miles  to  London. 
As  their  road  lay  through  some  of  the  most  lovely 
parts  of  England,  they  were  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  what  they  still  loved  to  call  their  mother  country. 

Franklin's  first  business  was  to  call  on  the  Pro- 
prietaries, Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  and  his  interview 
was  by  no  means  pleasant.  He  represented  to  them 
the  grievances  of  the  people  over  whom  they  were  petty 
kings  with  more  than  an  English  king's  authority  ; 
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for,  though  the  Royal  Charter  gave  the  Assembly  the 
power  to  make  laws,  the  Proprietaries  deprived  it  of 
that  power.  The  Royal  Charter  allowed  the  Assembly 
to  grant  or  withhold  supplies,  but  the  Proprietaries 
would  not  allow  that  right  to  be  exercised.  Then  he 
told  them  how  unfair  it  was  that  their  large  estates 
should  not  be  taxed,  while  every  other  person  in 
Pennsylvania  had  to  pay  his  share  towards  public  ex- 
penses. Finally,  he  begged  them  to  consider  these 
grievances,  and  redress  them. 

To  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  petition  seems 
reasonable  enough  ;  but  despotism  had  not  then  been 
utterly  banished,  for  the  Penn  brothers  declared 
that  it  was  insolent,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  man  who  could  be  the  bearer  of  such  a 
message. 

With  his  usual  quiet  good  temper,  Benjamin 
Franklin  simply  referred  the  matter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  and  the  King's  Council,  and  then  patiently 
waited  for  the  result.  His  own  great  wish  in  those 
days,  was  to  turn  Pennsylvania  into  a  Royal  Province, 
but  the  Proprietaries  were  too  strong  for  him  ;  still  he 
stayed  in  England  till  the  moment  should  come  when 
he  could  strike  a  blow  for  his  country.  It  came  after 
months  of  waiting.  The  Assembly  had  passed  a  bill 
to  raise  a  sum  of  500,000  dollars  by  a  tax  on  all  estates. 
This,  of  course,  included  the  Penn  brothers  among  the 
tax-payers,  and  when  the  bill  came  to  England  to  re- 
ceive the  king's  consent,  it  was  repealed,  as  it  was 
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thought  to  be  a  dangerous  step.  The  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  wrote  to  Franklin  in  great  distress  : 

"  We  are  among  rocks  and  sands,  in  a  stormy 
season.  It  depends  upon  you  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  too  late  for  us 
to  give  you  any  assistance." 

Never  was  there  a  man  more  fit  to  be  trusted  at 
such  a  time.  When  Franklin  first  heard  the  news  of 
the  English  Government's  decision  he  was  starting  on 
a  pleasure  trip  to  Ireland.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation he  unpacked  his  saddle  bags,  and  going  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  actually  succeeded,  after  great  efforts,  in 
getting  the  British  Lords  of  Commission  to  vote  that 
the  Act  of  the  Assembly  should  not  be  repealed.  If 
Franklin  had  never  done  anything  else  in  his  life,  he 
would  not  have  lived  in  vain  ;  for  henceforth  the  Pro- 
prietaries had  to  bear  their  share  in  taxation. 

So  much  for  Franklin's  public  work  whilst  in  Eng- 
land ;  now  let  us  see  what  he  did  in  his  private 
character.  First  of  all  he  visited  the  little  village  of 
Ecton,  near  Banbury,  where  his  father  had  lived,  and 
sought  out  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
him.  Most  were  in  humble  life,  many  were  really 
poor,  but  no  shadow  of  pride  came  between  them  and 
their  prosperous  relation,  and  finding  one  Thomas 
Franklin  in  actual  want,  he  not  only  gave  him  money, 
but  adopted  his  daughter  Sally,  and  took  care  of  her 
till  she  married. 

He  also  travelled  about  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
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Ireland.  At  Cambridge  he  astonished  the  greatest 
philosophers  by  some  entirely  novel  experiments  ; 
he  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  of  Oxford,  St.  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  last  named  place  he  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  In  short, 
before  many  years  passed  away,  he  who  was  once 
a  mere  printer's  drudge  became  a  member  of  nearly 
all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  in  England  and 
America, 

Dr.  Franklin  lived,  while  in  London,  at  No.  7, 
Craven  Street,  Strand,  and  one  day  he  saw  a  poor 
sickly-looking  woman  sweeping  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  house.  She  seemed  so  ill  that  his  tender  heart 
felt  for  her  at  once,  and  he  asked  who  employed  her 
to  do  that  work,  "  Nobody,"  was  the  answer,  "  but 
I  am  in  distress,  and  I  sweeps  before  gentlefolk's  doors 
and  hopes  they  will  give  me  something."  Dr.  Frank- 
lin told  her  at  once  to  sweep  the  whole  street  clean, 
and  he  would  give  her  a  shilling.  That  was  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  she  came  for 
the  shilling  at  midday.  This  set  him  thinking  how 
easily  the  streets  might  be  cleaned  by  strong  men, 
if  a  poor  weak  woman  could  do  it  so  quickly,  and 
he  then  and  there  drew  up  a  plan  for  sweeping  and 
cleaning  London  and  Westminster. 

His  room  at  Craven  Street  was  the  resort  of 
the  most  clever  men  of  the  day,  who  came  to  talk 
with  him  on  philosophy,  and  to  see  his  experiments, 
for    he  possessed    amongst  other  things,  the  largest 
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electric  battery  then  known.  This  very  battery  gave 
him  one  or  two  unpleasant  shocks.  Being  aware  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  electricity,  he  thought  of  a 
scheme  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  sug- 
gested again,  namely,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  merci- 
ful and  quick  means  of  killing  animals  when  necessary. 

Accordingly,  he  undertook  to  kill  a  turkey  by  an 
electric  shock  ;  but  by  some  bad  management  he 
received  the  charge  himself,  and  was  knocked  flat  on 
the  floor,  much  to  his  own  surprise  doubtless,  and 
the  turkey  was  saved  from  being  a  victim  of  science. 
Although  Franklin  became  insensible,  and  felt  the 
effects  for  more  than  twenty- four  hours,  he  still  con- 
tinued his  experiments,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
knocked  down  again,  when  attempting  to  give  a 
shock  to  a  paralytic  person. 

There  was  another  amusement  of  Franklin's 
v/hich  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  could  play  well  on  the  harp, 
guitar,  violin,  and  violoncello.  When  he  was  in  Lon- 
don he  saw  the  musical  glasses,  which  had  only  lately 
been  invented,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
music  produced,  th^t  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  to  the  improvement  of  it.  After  some  time  he 
invented  the  Harmonica,  which  was  more  convenient  to 
play,  and  had  a  greater  compass  of  notes.  This 
instrument  was  very  popular  for  some  years. 

In  If  60  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly  telling  him  that  he  had  been  appointed 
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to  receive  a  Government  grant  of  ^^  130,000,  and  to 
invest  it  as  he  thought  proper.  (Owing  to  the  ex- 
penses to  which  the  colonies  had  been  put  by  the  long 
wars  with  the  Indians  and  French,  the  English 
Government  had  paid  them  ^^200,000  a-year,  and  the 
amount  just  mentioned  had  been  voted  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware.)  We  only  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance as  a  proof  of  the  entire  confidence  which 
every  one  had  in  his  integrity  and  judgment. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  his  return  to  America, 
his  English  friends  were  most  anxious  to  keep  him 
with  them.  One  gentleman  wrote,  "  I  am  very  sorry  that 
you  intend  soon  to  leave  our  hemisphere.  America 
has  sent  us  many  good  things,  gold,  silver,  sugar, 
tobacco,  &c.,  but  you  are  the  first  philosopher,  and, 
indeed  the  first  man  of  letters  for  whom  we  are  be- 
holden to  her.  It  is  our  own  fault  that  we  have 
not  kept  him,  whence  it  appears  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  Solomon  that  '  wisdom  is  above  gold,'  for  we  take 
care  never  to  send  back  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  which 
we  once  lay  our  fingers  upon." 

Dr.  Franklin's  reply  shows  his  character  as  well 
as  anything  we  have  yet  read  of  his. 

"  Your  compliment  of  gold  and  silver,"  he  writes, 
is  very  obliging  to  me,  but  a  little  injurious  to  your 
country.  The  various  value  of  everything  in  every  part 
of  this  world  arises,  you  know,  from  the  various  propor- 
tions of  the  quality  and  the  demand.  We  are  told  that 
gold  and  silver  in  Solomon's  time  were  so  plentiful  as  to 
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be  of  no  more  value  in  his  country  than  the  stones 
in  the  street.  You  have  here  at  present,  just  such  a 
plenty  of  wisdom.  Your  people  are,  therefore,  not  to 
be  censured,  for  desiring  no  more  among  them  than 
they  have  ;  and  if  I  have  any,  I  should  certainly  carry 
it  where,  from  its  scarcity,  it  may  probably  come  to  a 
better  market." 

In  August,  1762,  Dr.  Franklin  started  for  the 
home  to  which  his  thoughts  had  turned  so  many  times. 
Although  he  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  most 
fashionable  as  well  as  the  most  learned  people,  and 
could  count  amongst  his  .'.ntimate  friends  such  men 
as  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Lord  Kames,  Franklin 
told  his  wife  that  his  uneasiness  at  being  absent  from 
his  family,  and  the  longing  desire  to  be  with  them, 
made  him  often  sigh  in  the  midst  of  cheerful  company. 
He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  November  ist,  had  a 
most  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Assembly,  with  a  present  of  15,000  dollars  (about 
P^ 3,000),  for  the  work  he  had  done. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment,  to  say  that  Dr. 
Franklin's  parents  were  both  dead  before  he  was  sent 
on  his  first  mission  to  England.  Josiah  Franklin  died 
in  1744,  and  his  wife  in  1750,  so  although  their 
youngest  son  was  becoming  a  man  of  note,  they 
neither  of  them  saw  him  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  by  one  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  biographers,  and  although  it  is  doubted  by 
others,  it  may  be  given  here. 
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It  is  said,  that  after  his  father's  death,  Benjamin 
Franklin  went  over  to  Boston  to  see  his  mother.  He 
had  been  absent  many  years ;  during  which  Mrs. 
Franklin  had  suffered  a  good  deal  with  her  eyes. 
Benjamin  had  heard  that  a  mother  is  always  supposed 
to  recognise  her  own  child,  so  bethought  he  would  just 
see  if  it  were  true  in  this  case. 

One  dull,  chilly  day  in  January,  Benjamin  Franklin 
knocked  at  his  mother's  door,  and  asked  for  Mrs. 
Franklin.  He  found  the  old  lady  sitting  by  the  fire 
knitting  ;  and  telling  her  that  he  had  heard  of  her 
hospitality  to  strangers,  he  asked  if  she  would  give 
him  a  bed  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Franklin  told  him  rather  coldly,  that  although 
a  few  members  of  the  Assembly  boarded  with  her, 
she  did  not  keep  a  tavern.  As  the  day  was  rough 
and  cold,  she,  however,  invited  the  stranger  to  sit 
down  and  warm  himself  for  a  time. 

When  the  other  gentlemen  came  in,  Frankhn 
had  some  coffee  with  them,  then  began  talking  in  such 
an  amusing  way,  that  no  one  thought  of  asking  him 
to  leave.  When  the  supper  was  announced  at  eight 
o'clock,  Benjamin  coolly  seated  himself  at  the  table  ; 
and  after  the  meal,  poor  Mrs.  Franklin  seeing  no 
chance  of  ridding  herself  of  this  tiresome  guest,  con- 
sulted one  of  the  boarders. 

He  suggested  that  the  stranger  should  be  called 
aside,  and  quietly  informed  that  Mrs.  Franklin  could 
not  possibly  give  him  a  bed  in  her  house,  and  that  the 
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sooner  he  took  himself  off  the  better.  Benjamin  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  anyone,  and 
would  just  smoke  one  pipe  more,  and  then  say  good- 
bye ;  but  his  conversation  was  so  amusing  that  it  was 
eleven  o'clock  before  he  attempted  to  move. 

By  this  time,  Mrs.  Franklin  had  lost  patience,  and 
she  told  the  stranger  plainly  that  he  must  leave  the 
house. 

Benjamin  apologised,  and  putting  on  his  coat 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  out  into  the  night  ;  the 
street  was  knee-deep  in  snow. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Franklin  ;  "  can  you  turn 
me  out  in  this  dreadful  storm }  I  am  a  stranger  in 
this  town,  and  shall  certainly  perish  in  the  streets. 
You  look  like  a  charitable  lady ;  I  should  not  think 
you  could  turn  a  dog  from  your  door  on  this  tem- 
pestuous night." 

The  old  lady  was  not  much  pleased  by  this  speech, 
but  she  consented  at  the  request  of  the  boarders  to 
allow  the  stranger  to  sleep  there,  for  that  night ; 
but  she  took  care  to  carry  all  the  articles  of  value  into 
her  own  room,  giving  the  negro  servant  orders  to  sleep 
with  his  clothes  on,  and  to  take  a  cleaver  to  bed  with 
him,  so  that  he  might  seize  the  man  if  he  made  any 
attempt  to  plunder  the  house. 

Mrs.  Franklin  and  her  servants  were  up  early, 
and  went  at  once  into  the  parlour,  where  they  found 
the  stranger  fast  asleep  in  a  chair.  Being  convinced 
by  this  that  he  was  not  a  thief  in  disguise,  the  old  lady 
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woke  him  up  with  a  cheerful  "  Good  morning,"  asked 
him  how  he  had  slept,  and  invited  him  to  have  some 
breakfast.  We  are  not  told  how  Benjamin  made  him- 
self known  to  his  mother ;  we  may  be  sure,  however, 
they  both  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  adventure. 

But  we  must  leave  the  past,  and  return  to  Franklin, 
who,  now  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  thought  he  would 
be  left  in  peace  to  devote  himself  to  that  which  he 
loved  best  in  this  world,  the  study  of  science  ;  especially, 
as  the  long  seven  years'  war  was  ended  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  peace  seemed  to  reign  in  Europe  and  at 
sea.  But,  alas !  The  Indians  had  turned  upon 
Pennsylvania,  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
suffered  during  the  war  between  the  English  and 
French,  and  had  committed  so  many  outrages,  that 
the  very  name  of  Indian  came  to  be  hated,  and  it  was 
agreed  by  the  colonists  that  they  must  be  annihilated. 
The  work  was  begun  by  a  band  of  horsemen  from  a 
place  called  Paxton,  who  surrounded  a  village  which 
had  always  been  friendly  to  the  colonists.  There  were 
but  twenty  people  in  all,  and  only  six  were  at  home 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  ;  they  were  killed  and 
scalped,  and  the  village  set  on  fire.  The  other  fourteen 
were  captured  afterwards  by  the  magistrates,  and  put 
into  a  place  of  safety,  but  the  cruel  avengers  forced 
their  way  in,  and  butchered  all  the  poor  creatures, 
although  they  declared  with  truth  that  they  had 
always  loved  the  white  men.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  almost  every  one  approved  of  this  terrible  murder, 
F  2 
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and  only  a  few  took  the  trouble  to  protest  very  coldly 
against  it. 

But  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  man  of  large  heart,  who 
could  take  up  the  cause  of  those  oppressed,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  popularity;  so  he  now  wrote  an  indig- 
nant appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 
In  spite  of  this,  a  party  of  some  hundreds  of  fanatics  set 
out  for  Philadelphia,  to  destroy  one  hundred  and  forty 
Moravian  Indians  who  had  taken  shelter  there.  The 
Governor  was  terrified,  and  sent  to  Franklin  for  help 
and  advice  ;  the  latter  immediately  formed  an  associ- 
ation of  defence,  and  took  command  of  one  thousand 
men.  Riding  out  to  meet  the  would-be  murderers,  h^ 
told  them  that  they  could  not  possibly  succeed,  for 
even  the  Quakers,  who  considered  it  wrong  to  take  up 
arms,  had  worked  in  the  trenches  for  the  defence  of 
the  poor  hunted  Indians.  The  insurgents  then  went 
away,  but  the  Governor,  half-jealous  of  Franklin's  in- 
fluence, and  angry  at  having  put  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  him,  made  friends  with  the  insurgents, 
refused  to  punish  them,  and  actually  offered  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  and  bodies  of  Indian  men  and  women, 
besides  henceforth  becoming  Franklin's  enemy. 

A  certain  number  of  Pennsylvanians  took  the  side 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Paxton  men,  while  others  de- 
clared themselves  the  friends  of  the  humane  Franklin. 
And  so,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Dr.  Franklin  was 
assailed  with  storms  of  abuse  from  those  who  put  in 
their  lot  with  the  Governor, 
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Perfectly  indifferent  to  the  accusations  made 
against  him,  Franklin  now  set  his  pen  to  work  again, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  was  read  far  and  wide, 
urging  that  the  King  of  England  should  buy  the  Pro- 
vince from  the  Penns,  and  govern  it  after  the  same 
manner  as  other  royal  colonies.  When  the  Assembly 
met  again,  three  thousand  citizens  signed  a  petition 
that  this  change  should  be  made,  but  the  Penns  sent 
up  a  counter-petition,  and  Pennsylvania  remained  as  it 
always  had  been,  though  the  feud  in  the  Assembly 
grew  stronger  than  ever. 

Franklin  was  now  (1764)  chosen  Speaker,  but  in 
the  following  autumn  he  was  turned  out  by  a  major- 
ity of  twenty-five  votes  in  four  thousand.  A  more 
important  office  was,  however,  given  to  him — namely, 
to  go  once  more  to  England.  This  time  he  went 
with  two  objects.  The  first  was  to  petition  for  a 
change  of  government ;  the  second,  to  carry  a  re- 
monstrance from  all  the  people  against  the  unfairness 
of  the  Americans  paying  heavy  taxes  to  the  English 
Government,  and  yet  having  no  representative  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  is  too  difficult  a  question 
to  enter  into  at  length  here,  but  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, because  this  grievance  (and  now  every  one 
agrees  that  it  was  a  grievance)  was  the  first  seed 
of  the  dissensions  between  the  American  Colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  which  grew  and  grew,  till 
they  divided  parent  and  child,  and  ended  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 
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Dr.  Franklin  had  been  at  home  two  years,  after  an 
absence  of  six  ;  but  he  needed  "  no  watchword  save 
his  country's  cause,"  and  prepared  for  his  long  jour- 
ney at  once.  He  was  leaving  his  country  this  time  a 
less  popular  man  than  he  had  been  before,  because  he 
had  been  bold  enough  to  take  the  side  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  even  though  the  latter  were  the 
greatest  men  in  the  Province.  Before  he  started, 
he  said,  "I  am  now  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  last  leave, 
of  the  country  I  love,  and  in  which  I  have  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  my  life.  I  wish  every  prosperity  to 
my  friends,  and  I  forgive  my  enemies." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

STORMY   TIMES. 

Once  more  Franklin  landed  in  England  in  De- 
cember, and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  same  house  in 
Craven  Street.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Stevenson  and 
her  daughter,  who  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  Dr. 
Franklin  soon  found  that  he  was  not  the  only  agent 
from  America,  and  that  there  were  many  others  from 
different  provinces,  who  had  come  to  protest  against 
the  injustice  of  being  made  to  pay  heavy  taxes  with- 
out having  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  first  news   that   the  agents  heard  was  bad : 
Grenville,  who  was  Prime  Minister,  was  just  preparing 
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to  bring  in  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  only  a  small  tax, 
but  it  was  what  we  may  call  a  "  feeler,"  that  the 
English  Government  might  see  by  the  way  in  which 
that  trifle  was  received,  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
lay  heavier  burdens  upon  the  colonists. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  an  earnest,  clever  agent,  and  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  the  Stamp  Act  passing, 
but  the  tide  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  neither  could  he 
succeed  in  getting  the  Government  changed  from  the 
Proprietaries  to  the  king.  "  Then  he  failed  in  his 
mission,"  some  one  may  say.  Not  at  all — by  pam- 
phlets, newspaper  articles,  and  earnest  conversation, 
he  raised  such  a  feeling  in  England,  that  Parliament 
was  obliged  at  last  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  Stamp 
Act. 

When  the  first  news  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
reached  America,  the  political  enemies  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin put  the  whole  blame  on  his  shoulders.  Many 
caricatures  were  made  of  him,  and  the  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  verses  which  were  published  on  the 
subject  :  anything  further  from  the  truth,  and  more 
unjust,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  write. 

"  All  his  designs  concentre  in  himself, 
For  building  castles  and  amassing  pelf; 
The  public  'tis  his  wit  to  sell  for  gain, 
Whom  private  property  did  ne'er  maintain." 

Not  content  with  paper  war,  some  people  even 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  Franklin's  house ; 
and  his  wife  was  urged  to  take  shelter  with  William 
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Franklin,  who  was  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey;  but 
the  brave  woman  refused  to  move,  though  she  sent 
away  her  only  daughter,  Sarah, 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  questioned  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  his  writings  on  the  Stamp 
Act  had  made  so  much  sensation,  he  said  that  he 
would  rather  lose  all  his  debts  than  give  a  receipt  on 
stamped  paper.  Although  he  was  examined  and 
cross-examined  by  the  cleverest  lawyers  in  the  king- 
dom, he  never  lost  his  self-possession,  and,  what  was 
far  more  praiseworthy,  he  never  lost  his  temper.  The 
noted  preacher  Whitefield  said  of  him,  "  He  stood  un- 
appalled,  gave  pleasure  to  his  friends,  and  honour  to 
his  country." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  delighted  Franklin 
was  when  the  Act  was  repealed  ;  in  his  joy  he  sent  his 
wife  a  new  gown,  with  the  following  letter  :  "  As  the 
Stamp  Act  is  at  length  repealed,  I  am  willing  you 
should  have  a  new  gown,  which  you  may  suppose  I 
did  not  send  sooner,  as  I  knew  you  would  not  like  to 
be  finer  than  your  neighbours,  unless  in  a  gown  of 
your  own  spinning.  Had  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  totally  ceased,  it  was  a  comfort  to  me  to 
recollect  that  I  had  once  been  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  woollen  and  linen  of  my  wife's  manufacture, 
that  I  never  was  prouder  of  any  dress  in  my  life,  and 
that  she  and  her  daughter  might  do  it  again  if  it  was 
necessary.  I  told  the  Parliament  that  it  was  my 
opinion  that  before  the  old  clothes  of  the  Americans 
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were  worn  out,  they  might  have  new  ones  of  their 
own  making." 

In  spite  of  pohtical  cares  and  scientific  studies, 
Franklin  was  always  full  of  interest  in  his  far-off 
home,  and  whilst  in  London  he  sent  many  presents 
across  the  Atlantic.  Once  it  was  "  carpeting  for  a 
best  room  floor,  enough  for  one  large  or  two  small 
ones.  It  is  to  be  sewed  together,  the  edges  being 
first  felled  down,  and  care  taken  to  make  the  figures 
meet  exactly.  There  is  a  bordering  for  the  same. 
This  was  my  fancy." 

It  almost  makes  one  smile  to  read  of  the  great 
philosopher  and  politician  taking  care  to  tell  his  wife 
that  the  patterns  should  be  well  matched  in  a  certain 
carpet,  and  yet  it  gives  one  a  clear  insight  into  the 
man's  character.  Whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all 
was  worth  doing  well,  and  he  might  have  said  of 
himself : — 

"  If  I  were  a  cobbler,  it  should  be  my  pride, 
The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be  ; 
If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 
Should  mend  a  tin  saucepan  like  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  public  joy  in  Am.erica 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Many  prisoners 
were  set  free  ;  the  captain  of  the  vessel  which  brought 
the  news  to  Philadelphia  was  presented  with  a  gold- 
laced  hat,  and  made  a  member  of  a  city  club,  while 
every  man  and  boy  of  his  crew  had  some  token  of 
gratitude  given  to  him.     The   city  was  illuminated, 
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and  three  hundred  gentlemen  drank  to  the  health  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayor.  When  George  Ill's,  birthday  came 
round,  these  same  gentlemen  appeared  in  new  suits  of 
English  manufacture,  and  a  barge  forty  feet  long, 
which  had  been  named  Franklin,  was  taken  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  while  salutes  were  fired 
from  it. 

Although  he  was  harassed  by  public  business. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  still  anxiously  looking  out  for  other 
means  of  serving  his  beloved  country.  He  had  long 
fancied  that  America  would  be  a  suitable  place  for 
making  silk,  and  he  set  himself  to  study  in  dift'erent 
parts  of  Europe  all  the  particulars  as  to  the  growth  of 
mulberry  trees,  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  the 
reeling  of  the  silk.  In  1769  he  formed  a  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  most  useful  article,  and  al- 
though the  American  Revolt  put  a  stop  to  it  before 
long,  Franklin  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
in  August,  1 77 1,  ten  thousand  -  pounds'  weight  of 
cocoons  were  sold  in  public  at  Philadelphia. 

When  Franklin  came  to  England  in  1764  he  was 
the  representative  of  Philadelphia  only,  but  four  years 
afterwards  he  was  made  agent  for  Georgia,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Jersey.  These  appointments,  and 
the  growing  clouds  which  were  gathering  between 
England  and  France,  made  Franklin  remain  in  Eng- 
land, hoping  to  see  the  threatened  storm  pass  by. 
So   month  after  month  rolled    on,   and   during   the 
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leisure  that  he  had  from  public  affairs  he  devoted 
himself  to  scientific  studies. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  applied  to 
the  Royal  Society  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way 
of  protecting  the  Cathedral  from  lightning,  Franklin 
was  placed  on  the  Committee,  and  the  result  of  the 
debate  was  that  lightning-conductors  were  fixed  on 
St.  Paul's.  Before  long  a  keen  dispute  arose  as  to 
whether  the  lightning-conductors  should  be  sharp  or 
blunt.  Dr.  Franklin  maintained,  as  he  had  always 
done,  that  they  ought  to  be  pointed,  but  another 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  declared  that  they 
should  be  blunt. 

A  third  gentleman,  who  was  very  fond  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  wrote  a  cutting  reply  to  the  advocate  of 
the  blunt  system,  which  he  sent  to  Franklin  before 
having  it  published.  The  latter's  letter  to  him 
may  teach  some  of  us  a  useful  lesson  in  everyday 
life.  After  saying  that  the  expressions  were  far  too 
angry  to  be  used  by  one  philosopher  when  speaking 
of  another,  he  says  : — 

"  I  have  never  entered  into  any  controversy  in 
defence  of  my  philosophical  opinions ;  I  leave  them 
to  take  their  chance  in  the  world.  If  they  are  right, 
truth  and  experience  will  support  them;  if  wrongs 
they  ought  to  be  refuted  and  rejected.  Disputes 
are  apt  to  sour  one's  temper,  and  disturb  one's 
quiet." 

So  hot  was  the  dispute,   that  it  became  almost 
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a  public  question,  and  here  is  one  epigram   among 
dozens  which  were  made  at  the  time  : — 

"  While  you,  great  George,  for  safety  hunt. 
And  sharp  conductors  change  for  blunt, 

The  empire's  out  of  joint ; 
Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues, 
And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views, 
By  keeping  to  the  point." 

As  we  have  said,  Franklin  kept  up  a  brisk  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends  and  relations  all  this  time, 
and  there  is  a  letter  from  him  to  his  sister  which 
shoAvs  the  fun  which  still  existed  in  him,  in  spite  of 
all  the  hard  knocks  of  his  enemies.  She  had  apolo- 
gised for  her  bad  spelling,  and,  unspoilt  by  the 
compliments  of  those  who  admired  him  for  his 
powers  of  mind,  he  wrote  to  comfort  her  about  it. 
He  said  that  a  gentleman  received  a  letter  in  which 
vi^ere  these  words  : — "  Not  finding  Brown  at  home,  I 
delivered  your  meseg  to  his  yf."  The  gentleman 
finding  it  bad  spelling,  and  therefore  not  very  intel- 
ligible, called  his  wife  to  help  him  read  it.  Between 
them  they  picked  out  the  meaning  of  all  but  the  yf, 
which  they  could  not  understand.  The  lady  proposed 
calling  her  chambermaid,  because  "  Betty,"  says  she, 
"  has  the  best  knack  of  rer.ding  bad  spelling  of  any  one 
I  know."  Betty  came,  and  was  surprised  that  neither 
sir  nor  m.adam  could  tell  what  "yf"  was.  "Why," 
says  she,  "  yf  spells  wife ;  what  else  can  it  spell  } 
Indeed,  it  is  a  much  better,  as  well  as  a  much  shorter 
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method  of  spelling  wife  than  doubleyou,  i,  cf,  e,  which 
is  really  doubleyouyfey." 

Although  Franklin  was  a  very  careful  man  in  his 
own  money  matters,  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
those  who  were  in  distress.  Once  a  friend  wrote  to 
him  for  some  money,  and  Dr.  Franklin  sent  him  ten 
pounds,  saying  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  such  a^ 
sum  ;  I  only  lend  it  to  you.  When  you  shall  return 
to  your  country  with  a  good  character,  you  cannot 
fail  of  getting  into  some  business  that  will  in  time 
enable  you  to  pay  all  your  debts.  In  that  case,  when 
you  meet  with  another  honest  man  in  similar  distress, 
you  must  pay  me  by  lending  this  sum  to  him,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  discharge  the  debt  by  a  like  operation 
when  he  shall  be  able,  and  shall  meet  with  such 
another  opportunity.  I  hope  it  may  thus  go  through 
many  hands  before  it  meets  with  a  knave  that  will 
stop  its  progress.  This  is  a  trick  of  mine  for  doing  a 
deal  of  good  with  a  little  money.  I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  afford  viuch  in  good  work,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  be  cunning,  and  make  the  most  of  a 
little." 

But  vrhilst  we  have  been  looking  on  the  sunny 
side  of  Dr.  Franklin's  life,  he  has  been  passing  through 
some  very  dark  clouds.  After  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  English  Government  imposed  a  tax 
on  paper,  paint,  glass,  and  tea,  which  he  once  more 
opposed  as  being  unjust,  so  long  as  the  colonists  had 
no  voice  in  Parliament.     Then,  hearing  that  English 
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ships  were  before  Boston,  and  English  soldiers  parading 
the  streets,  he  was  convinced  that  the  dififerences 
between  the  two  countries  were  being  fermented  by 
officers  in  the  provinces,  who  represented  falsely  the 
temper  and  movements  of  the  colonists.  Certain 
letters,  which  actually  were  written  by  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  were 
shown  to  him  by  a  Member  of  Parliament.  These 
men  asked  for  English  troops  and  fleets  to  be  sent 
to  quell  the  Americans,  and  Franklin  forthwith  had 
the  letters  published.  The  result  was  a  petition  from 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  the  immediate  recall 
of  the  two  men  who  had  proved  so  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  their  interests.  Franklin  was  away  from  London 
when  the  first  commotion  began,  and  was  pained 
to  hear  that  two  gentlemen  had  been  accused  of 
obtaining  the  letters  dishonourably,  and  that  a  duel 
had  followed.  He  wrote  at  once,  "  I  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  declare  that  I  alone  am  the 
person  who  obtained  and  transmitted  to  Boston  the 
letters  in  question." 

Now  began  poor  Franklin's  humiliation  ;  he  was 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  to 
prove  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  the  two 
Governors.  Most  of  the  noted  men  of  England  were 
present,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  as  Franklin  glanced  over  the 
faces  of  those  who  were  really  his  accusers,  he  saw  not 
a  friendly  one  among  them.    The  rest  of  the  room  was 
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crowded  with  people  anxious  to  hear  the  issue  of  the 
strange  trial. 

Franklin  had  declared,  by  presenting  the  petition 
from  Massachusetts,  that  he  considered  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  his  colleague  unfit  to  hold  their 
offices,  and  he  was  now  called  upon  to  prove  this.  It 
must  have  been  a  strange  scene  that  the  visitors 
looked  upon  that  day,  as  Franklin  stood  with  one  elbow 
on  the  mantel-piece,  resting  his  chin  upon  his  hand, 
and  listening  without  a  word  of  anger,  or  shadow  of 
ill-temper,  to  the  browbeating  and  the  base  insinuations 
of  the  cleverest  lawyer  in  England,  Wedderburn,  while 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  laughed  heartily  at  each 
savage  epithet  which  was  thrown  at  the  American. 
He  was  accused  of  stealing  private  papers,  of  mis- 
representing their  contents,  and  of  having  made  use 
of  his  skill  as  a  printer  to  publish  them. 

There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  another  man  living  who 
could  have  borne  these  accusations  without  a  word, 
and  merely  said  at  the  end  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
answer  any  questions. 

The  result  of  it  all  was,  that  the  petition  was 
pronounced  "false,  vexatious,  and  scandalous,"  and 
was  rejected.  The  trial  took  place  on  a  Saturday, 
and  on  Monday  Franklin  received  a  note  to  inform 
him  that  the  king  had  dismissed  him  from  being 
Deputy  Postmaster-General  in  America,  which  office 
he  had  for  some  time  held. 

After  this,  Dr.   Franklin  knew  that  he  had  vcrv 
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little  more  to  do  in  England  ;  indeed,  he  stayed  there 
at  great  personal  risk,  for  if  an  engagement  had  taken 
place  between  the  New  Englanders  and  the  British 
troops,  he  would  probably  have  been  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  causing  it.  But  the  American  colonies  had 
called  together  an  Assembly,  or  Congress,  to  consider 
their  future  plans,  and  he  stayed  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  next  meeting,  in  case  he  could  be  of  any  use. 
Meanwhile,  his  advice  to  all  Americans  was,  that  they 
should  firmly  resolve  not  to  use  any  English  goods  ; 
this,  he  rightly  said,  must  soon  raise  a  clamour 
amongst  the  rich  as  well  as  the  labouring  classes. 

Congress  met,  and  a  petition  repeating  the  same 
proposals  which  Franklin  had  brought  over  was  sent 
to  the  king,  which  Franklin  and  two  others  were  to 
present  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  The  petition  reached 
the  king,  and  he  referred  it  to  Parliament,  where  it  lay 
three  days  unread,  and  then  was  received  with  laughter 
and  abuse,  and  dismissed. 

As  the  public  feeling  grew  stronger  in  America, 
and  the  colonists  determined  to  resist  what  they  con- 
sidered the  unfair  taxation  of  the  Home  Government 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Proprietaries,  Lord  Chatham 
took  up  the  American  cause  ;  and  in  some  of  his  most 
eloquent  speeches  declared  that  he  w^as  convinced 
that  Parliament  would  have  to  retract  in  the  end,  if 
they  did  not  at  first.  But,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observed, 
it  was  all  so  much  whistling  of  the  wind  for  the  effect 
it  had   on    Parliament — the   Americans   were   to  be 
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crushed  into  submission  by  the  force  of  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  There  was  one  other  course  which 
might  be  tried  first,  and  under  the  impression  that 
every  man  can  be  bought  over  from  his  party,  provided 
you  pay  a  large  enough  price,  Lord  Howe  called  upon 
Franklin,  and  begged  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
America  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling. 

What  the  open  disgrace  before  the  Privy  Council 
could  not  do,  the  bare  suggestion  of  neglecting  his 
country's  cause  did  at  once,  and  Franklin's  spirit  was 
roused  at  last,  as  he  replied  indignantly,  '^The 
Ministry,  I  am  sure,  would  rather  give  me  a  place  in 
a  cart  to  Tyburn  than  any  other  place  whatever.  I 
sincerely  desire  to  be  serviceable,  and  I  need  no 
other  inducement  that  I  might  be  so." 

This  was  only  one  of  several  attempts  to  bribe  the 
stubborn  patriot  to  consult  his  personal  interest,  and 
leave  his  country's  battles  to  be  fought  by  another. 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that  the  Government 
would  do  nothing  that  was  asked  ;  they  would  neither 
withdraw  the  troops,  nor  allow  the  Americans  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament.  Another  attempt  was 
made  to  buy  Franklin's  influence,  and  then,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  grievances,  he  packed  up  for  home. 

Whilst  Franklin  was  bearing  all  the  worry  and  ex- 
citement inseparable  from  such  a  contest,  his  wife  had 
been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  December  1774, 
pnd  after  lingering  for  five  days  she  died.  She  had 
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borne  her  husband's  absence  with  extraordinary 
bravery,  hoping  as  each  month  passed  away  that  she 
would  see  him  before  the  next  was  ended.  She  had 
been  Franklin^s  helpmeet  for  more  than  forty-four 
years,  and  had  made  his  home  bright  with  gentle  words 
and  loving  smiles.  Many  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  Frugality  is  an  enriching  virtue,  a 
virtue  I  never  could  acquire  myself ;  but  I  was  once 
lucky  enough  to  find  it  in  a  wife,  who  therefore  became 
a  fortune  to  me," 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  Franklin  during 
the  last  few  weeks  in  England.  He  was  spending  the 
evening  at  a  nobleman's  house,  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  fables.  One  gentleman  said,  that  -^sop, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Gay  had  so  thoroughly  used  up  all 
that  could  be  taught  in  that  way,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  animal  which  could  be  worked  into  an  original 
fable.  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
new  fables  could  always  be  invented.  "  Can  you  think 
of  one  now  ? "  asked  some  one. 

"I  think  so/'  was  the  answer,  "if you  will  furnish 
me  with  pencil  and  paper."  He  then  sat  down,  and 
wrote  as  fast  as  his  fingers  could  move  : 

"  The  Eagle  and  the  Cat." 

"Once  upon  a  time,  an  eagle,  stealing  round  a 
farmer's  barn,  and  espying  a  hare,  darted  down  upon 
him  like  a  sunbeam,  seized  him  in  his  claws,  and  re- 
mounted with  him  into  the  air.     He  soon  found  that 
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he  had  a  creature  of  more  courage  and  strength  than 
a  hare  ;  for  which,  notwithstanding  the  keenness  of  his 
eyesight,  he  had  mistaken  a  cat.  The  snarling  and 
scrambling  of  his  prey  were  very  inconvenient.  And 
what  was  worse,  she  had  disengaged  herself  from  his 
talons,  grasped  his  body  with  her  four  limbs,  so  as  to 
stop  his  breath,  and  seized  fast  hold  of  his  throat  with 
her  teeth.  'Pray,'  said  the  eagle,  '  let  go  your  hold, 
and  I  will  release  you." 

" '  Very  fine,'  said  the  cat,  '  but  I  have  no  fancy  to 
fall  from  this  height,  and  to  be  crushed  to  death. 
You  have  taken  me  up,  and  you  shall  stoop  and  let 
me  down.'  The  eagle  thought  it  necessary  to  stoop 
accordingly." 

This  fable  was  read  aloud,  and  as  all  the  com- 
pany were  in  favour  of  the  American  cause,  it  was 
received  with  loud  applause. 

Although  Dr.  Franklin  had  suffered  such  un- 
pleasant treatment  from  the  English  Government, 
he  had  been  more  in  favour  than  ever  with  men  of 
science  and  literature,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
his  intense  happiness  in  all  his  studies  that  he 
managed  to  spend  ten  long  years  in  England  with- 
out a  murmur.  He  generally  went  away  from 
London  in  the  summer,  and  visited  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, or  France. 

When  he  first  went  to  Paris  in  1767,  he  met  with 
the   most   hearty   welcome,   and   was    received  very 
cordially  by  King  Louis  XV. ;  indeed,  the  universal 
G   2 
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kindness  by  which  he  was  treated  filled  him  with 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  French,  which  lasted 
throughout  his  life. 

His  visit  to  Ireland  was  just  as  successful.  The 
Irish  then  had  a  Parliament  of  their  own,  and  he 
happened  to  be  in  Dublin  at  the-  opening  of  the 
Session.  It  had  always  been  the  custom  to  admit 
Members  of  the  English  Parliament  to  sit  in  the 
House  among  the  Irish  members,  though  of  course 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  Other  strangers  were 
only  seated  in  the  gallery. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  accompanied  by  an  English 
Member,  who  was,  of  course,  admitted,  while  the 
American  expected  to  be  banished  to  the  gallery. 
His  astonishment  was  great  when  the  Speaker  stood 
up  and  said  that  he  understood  there  was  in  town 
an  American  of  distinguished  character  and  merit ; 
a  Member  or  delegate  of  some  of  the  Parliaments  of 
that  country,  who  was  desirous  of  being  present  at 
the  debates  of  the  House  ;  that  there  was  a  rule  of 
the  House  for  admitting  Members  of  English  Par- 
liaments, and  that  he  supposed  the  House  would 
consider  the  American  Assemblies  as  English  Par- 
liaments. 

The  House  gave  one  loud,  unanimous  Ay,  and 
two  members  went  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  leading 
him  in  between  them,  placed  him  in  an  honourable 
position. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FOREMOST   IN   THE   FIGHT. 

On  March  ist,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  returned  to 
Philadelphia  wkh  a  sad  heart,  persuaded  now  that 
nothing  but  bloodshed  would  restore  Freedom  to  his 
beloved  country.  Although  he  was  getting  an  old 
man,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  just  as  great  as 
when  he  dined  on  raisins  and  bread  in  order  that 
he  might  have  more  time  and  money  for  books  and 
study.  So,  as  the  vessel  ploughed  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  experi- 
ments with  a  thermometer. 

It  had  been  noticed  that  the  packet-ships  took 
longer  in  the  voyage  from  England  to  America  than 
the  merchant  vessels  did.  This  was  put  down  to 
the  sailors'  ignorance  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
they  were  often  seen  stemming  or  sailing  against. 
Dr.  Franklin  heard  of  this,  and  thought  the  best 
remedy  would  be  to  have  some  sure  means  of  dis- 
covering when  they  had  really  entered  the  Gulf  Stream. 
During  this  voyage,  then,  he  learnt,  by  means  of  a 
thermometer,  that  the  water  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
retains  part  of  its  heat  while  passing  from  the 
Tropics  to  the  Northern  Seas,  and  so  the  sailors 
could  know  when  they  were  in  it  by  taking  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water. 
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On  May  5th,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  arrued  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  met  with  just  such  a  welcome  as  he 
deserved.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  old,  but  as  up- 
right in  form  and  strong  in  health  as  if  he  had  but 
numbered  half  those  years.  A  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body  had  saved  both  from  being  destroyed 
by  work  and  worry,  which  would  have  made  many 
another  man  old  before  his  time.  He  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  man ;  a  good  son,  a  loving  husband  and 
father  ;  moral  and  temperate,  punctual  and  exact  in 
money  matters,  yet  always  ready  to  help  those  in 
distress  ;  witty  and  wise,  yet  never  forgetting  that 
Noblesse  oblige;  so  there  was  little  wonder  that  he 
should  be  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day. 

War  had  already  begun,  and  there  had  been  two 
encounters  between  the  American  and  British  troops 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  about  a  fortnight  before 
Franklin  arrived ;  and  while  the  whole  country  was 
ringing  with  his  praise,  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen  by  the 
Assembly  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  17th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle  ot 
Bunker  Hill.  Franklin  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  breach  between  America  and  the  mother 
country ;  but  after  his  stay  in  England,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  America  would  no  longer  thrive  under 
the  home  government,  and  he  now  threw  all  his 
vast  powers  into  the  fight  for  Independence. 

One  of  the  first  offices  given  to  him  by  the  Con- 
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gress  was  that  of  Postmaster-General,  and  he  took 
prompt  measures  to  prevent  letters  passing  through 
the  hands  of  British  agents,  who  might  have  con- 
sidered that  all  was  fair  in  love  and  war,  and  have  re- 
tained such  as  they  considered  objectionable  or 
dangerous. 

For  seven  years  the  War  of  Independence  lasted 
in  America :  the  saddest  of  all  sad  wars,  because  it  was 
waged  between  people  who  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  had  once  gloried  in  the  same  name  of  English- 
men. We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  account  of 
this  well-known  conflict,  but  simply  to  touch  upon  it 
where  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  career  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  Whilst  Washington  was  with  his  troops 
surrounding  Boston,  which  was  then  held  by  the 
English,  Franklin  was  sent  with  three  others  to 
confer  with  him,  as  to  the  best  means  for  raising  and 
and  supplying  the  American  Army.  Here  he  met 
several  of  his  old  friends,  as  well  as  members  of  his 
family,  and  was  greeted  by  one  and  all  with  admira- 
tion and  respect.  There  is  an  account  given  of  a 
scene  when  Franklin  was  at  headquarters,  which 
may  encourage  those  of  our  readers  who  are  seeking 
knowledge  under  difficulties,  so  we  will  relate  it, 
though  it  may  be,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  our  younger 
friends. 

"  A  certain  General  Greene  was  present,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  '  He  had  been  one  of  the  book-de- 
vouring boys  of  New  England  who  eat  their  dinner  in 
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ten  minutes,  in  order  to  get  the  other  fifty  for  reading  , 
who  secrete  candle-ends  for  a  midnight  revel  upon 
Euclid  ;  who  hoard  their  pence  to  buy  an  old  Latin 
Dictionary,  and  their  minutes  to  study  it ;  who  asto- 
nish their  relations  who  foretold  ruin  from  such  waste 
of  time,  by  becoming  the  great  men  of  their  families 
before  they  are  thirty-five.' 

"  General  Greene  had  now  the  felicity  of  seeing 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  founder  of  that  noble  New 
England  order — the  first  and  greatest  of  the  candle- 
end  stealers  and  furtive  book  absorbents.  The  young 
enthusiast  gazed  with  rapture  upon  his  aged  chief. 
'  During  the  whole  evening,'  he  wrote,  *  I  viewed 
that  very  great  man  with  silent  admiration.'  " 

The  following  year,  Franklin  was  sent  with  other 
commissioners  to  visit  an  American  General  who  was 
at  Montreal,  and  confer  with  him  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  attempt  to  take  Canada.  It  was  a 
journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  Franklin  was 
seventy  years  old,  yet  he  undertook  it  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  fired  only  with  zeal  for  his 
country. 

After  a  perilous  journey,  the  commissioners  reached 
Montreal,  greatly  exhausted,  and  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  keeping  Canada,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops. 

Franklin  returned  home  safely,  early  in  June, 
having  been  absent  ten  weeks.  The  first  great  change 
which  resulted  from  the  war  was,  that  Pennsylvania 
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shook  off  the  power  of  the  Proprietaries,  as  Congress 
declared  that  all  authority  from  the  King  of  England 
was  to  be  done  away  with.  But  as  every  place  must 
have  some  form  of  government,  a  conference  was  held 
to  decide  what  it  should  be.  Once  more  Franklin 
was  called  upon  to  take  his  share  in  the  work. 

Next  came  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  Livingstone,  and 
Sherman  were  to  prepare.  When  Jefferson  had  writ- 
ten out  the  Declaration,  it  was  presented  to  Congress. 
One  man  after  another  made  ridiculous  objections, 
till  at  last  Franklin,  who  was  sitting  by  Jefferson's 
side  said, 

"  When  I  was  a  journeyman-printer,  one  of  my 
companions,  an  apprenticed  hatter,  was  about  to  open 
a  shop  for  himself.  His  first  concern  was  to  have 
a  handsome  sign-board  with  a  proper  inscription.  He 
composed  it  in  these  words, 

"John  Thompson,  Hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats 
for  ready  money,'  with  the  figure  of  a  hat  subjoined. 
But  he  thought  he  would  submit  it  to  his  friends  for 
their  amendments.  The  first  he  showed  it  to,  thought 
the  word  hatter  tautologous,  because  followed  by  the 
words  makes  hats,  which  showed  he  was  a  hatter.  It 
ivas  struck  out.  The  next  observed  that  the  word 
makes  might  as  well  be  omitted,  because  his  customers 
would  not  care  who  made  the  hats ;  if  good  and 
to  their  mind,  they  would  buy,  by  whomsoever  made. 
He  struck  it  out.     A  third  said  he  thought  the  words 
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for  ready  money  very  useless,  as  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit.  Everyone  who 
purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted  with. 
The  inscription  now  stood — 

'  John  Thompson  sells  hats.* 

'  Sells  hats,'  said  his  next  friend,  why,  nobody  will 
expect  you  to  give  them  away.  What,  then,  is  the  use 
of  that  word  .-"  It  was  struck  out,  and  'hats'  followed, 
the  rather  as  there  was  one  painted  on  the  board. 
So  his  inscription  was  reduced  ultimately  to  John 
Thompson,  with  the  figure  of  a  hat.-'-' 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  discussed 
for  three  days  by  Congress,  and  passed  on  the  4th 
July,  1776. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  Franklin  was 
chosen  one  of  nine  delegates  to  represent  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  next  National  Congress.  One  great 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  establishing  the  new  Union 
of  the  States  was,  how  such  large  Provinces  as  New 
York  end  Pennsylvania  should  have  their  rightful 
influence  in  the  confederacy,  while  such  small  States  as 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  should  be  fairly  represen- 
ted. Itwas  arranged  that  each  State,  whether  large  or 
small,  should  have  two  Representatives  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the  House 
should  depend  on  the  population. 

When  the  smaller  States  were  inclined  to  think 
themselves  ill-treated  and  to  wish  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  others,  Franklin  said,  "  Let  the 
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smaller  colonies  give  equal  money  and  men,  and  then 
have  an  equal  vote.  But  if  they  have  an  equal  vote 
without  equal  burdens,  a  confederation  upon  such  ini- 
quitous principles  will  never  last  long." 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Franklin  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  chief  philosophers  in 
Paris,  saying  that  France  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Americans,  and  that  the  Ministry  would  gladly  send 
money,  ammunition,  and  cannon,  to  help  them.  As 
the  French  Ministry  were,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious 
to  avoid  war  with  England,  the  news  was  wrapped  up 
in  such  a  number  of  words,  that  it  took  some  time  to 
discover  the  real  meaning  of  the  letter. 

This  information  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the 
hearts  of  all  who  had  been  fighting  so  long  for  liberty, 
and  who  had  begun  to  fear  their  struggle  would  be  in 
vain.  The  next  thing  now  was  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Court  of  France  ;  three  gentlemen  were  to  be  sent, 
and  none  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  the  first  chosen  by  ballot,  without  one 
vote  against  him.  When  Franklin  heard  this,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  I  am  old  and  good  for  nothing.  But,  as  the 
storekeepers  say  of  their  remnants  of  cloth,  'I  am 
but  a  fag-end,  and  you  may  have  me  for  what  you 
please.' " 

Although  he  joked  about  his  mission  in  this  way, 
it  must  have  required  plenty  of  courage  and  self- 
denial  for  a  man  of  seventy  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
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home,  and  face  a  long  voyage,  across  an  ocean  swarm- 
ing with  EngHsh  vessels,  to  be  followed  by  arduous 
duties  at  a  foreign  Court.  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur 
Lee  were  his  fellow  delegates.  Their  names  are  only 
mentioned  because  of  an  incident  which  shows  at  once 
Franklin's  wit,  good-temper,  and  humility.  Many 
people  who  are  clever  use  their  wit  to  mar  peace  and 
goodwill,  rather  than  to  make  them.  Dr.  Franklin, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  it  to  promote  good-temper 
and  happiness.  Many  a  time  when  his  friends  were 
wrangling  upon  some  subject,  a  joke  from  his  lips 
would  cause  a  general  laugh,  and  clear  away  the 
threatened  storm. 

One  day,  whilst  the  three  American  delegates 
were  living  at  Passy,  which  was  then  a  little  village 
outside  Paris,  a  cake  was  sent,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, ^^ Le  digue  Franklin"  which  all  of  our  readers 
well  know  means  "  The  worthy  Franklin."  Mr.  Lee, 
who  did  not  possess  the  sweetest  of  tempers,  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  Doctor,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  our 
accommodations,  and  to  appropriate  your  present  to 
our  use."  "  Not  at  all,"  said  Franklin,  "  this  cake  is 
for  all  the  Commissioners.  The  French,  not  being 
able  to  write  good  English,  do  not  spell  our  names 
correctly.  The  meaning,  doubtless,  is  Lee,  Deane, 
Franklin."  Could  any  one  have  given  a  better  turning 
to  an  incident  which  threatened  to  be  unpleasant,  even 
to  putting  himself  last  ?  But  we  have  forestalled  our 
history,  and  must  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  we 
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find  the  traveller  patriot  preparing  for  a  voyage,  from 
which  he  did  not  expect  to  return,  by  collecting  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  lending  it  to  the  Government,  who 
sadly  needed  funds. 

Silas  Deane  was  in  France,  and  Arthur  Lee  was 
in  England  ;  so  Franklin  left  Philadelphia  on  October 
26th,  1776,  accompanied  by  his  two  grandsons — one 
of  eighteen,  who  was  to  act  as  his  private  secretary — 
the  other  of  seven  years,  whom  he  intended  to  place 
in  a  school  in  Paris. 

In  spite  of  many  fears  and  scares,  the  ship  arrived 
safely  at  Ouiberon  Bay,  and  Franklin  received  a  regular 
ovation  from  the  French  people,  who  were  charmed 
with  his  courtly  manners,  his  rich  yet  simple  dress, 
and  his  wonderful  abilities.  Silas  Deane  thus  des- 
cribes the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  treated 
at  Paris  :  "  Never  did  I  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than 
in  being  the  spectator  of  the  public  honours  often  paid 
to  him.  A  celebrated  cause  being  to  be  heard  before 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  house  and  the  street 
leading  to  it  being  crowded  with  people,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Franklin  way  was  made  for  him  in 
the  most  respectful  manner,  and  he  passed  through 
the  crowd  to  the  seat  reserved  for  him,  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people — an  honour  seldom  paid  to 
their  first  princes  of  the  blood.  When  he  attended 
the  operas  and  plays,  similar  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  and  I  confess  I  felt  a  joy  and  pride  which  was 
pure  and  honest,  though  not  disinterested  ;  for  I  con- 
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sidered  it  an  honour  to  be  an  American,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

All  large  cities  grow  apace,  and  in  those  days  Paris 
was  surrounded  by  beautiful  villages,  which  have  now 
become  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  proper  as  Netting 
Hill  is  of  London.  In  one  of  these  villages  there 
lived  a  Monsieur  de  Chaumont,  who  offered  one  of  his 
splendid  houses  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  an  offer 
which  was  gracefully  accepted,  with  the  promise  that 
when  the  miserable  war  was  over,  Congress  would  not 
forget  the  gentleman  who  had  befriended  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  time  of  need. 

Taking  up  his  residence  at  Passy  early  in  1777, 
Franklin  remained  there  all  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
in  France.  Although  he  was  so  old,  he  did  not  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet ;  and  five  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  and  the  two  other  envoys  had 
their  first  interview  with  the  French  Minister,  Count 
de  Vergennes.  As  news  came  from  America  of 
fierce  fighting,  of  villages  and  towns  burned,  and 
women  and  children  homeless  and  starving,  the  aged 
patriot  devoted  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to 
the  duties  of  his  mission,  exciting  himself  more  than 
ever  to  obtain  help  from  the  French  Government  for 
the  struggling  Colonies. 

At  first  all  seemed  dark,  and  the  French  Ministry, 
not  wishing  to  be  at  war  with  England,  would  only 
offer  a  loan  of  two  million  francs  (;^8o,ooo)  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  after  the  war,  on  condition  it  was  not 
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said  where  the  money  came  from.  But  when  at  last 
the  tide  turned,  and  the  news  came  that  the  English 
General,  Burgoyne,  and  his  whole  army,  had  been 
taken  prisoners  of  war,  the  envoys  rejoiced  with  a 
silent  tearful  joy,  for  they  knew  that  now  France 
would  openly  espouse  their  cause,  and  with  her  help 
they  felt  their  country  would  soon  be  independent. 

A  treaty  was  signed  between  France  and  the 
"United  States"  on  February  5th,  1778,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Independence  of  the  States  should 
be  established,  and  that  neither  they  nor  France 
should  make  a  truce  or  peace  with  England  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  ;  and  troops  and  money  were 
sent  to  America  forthwith.  The  first  result  of  this 
treaty,  so  far  as  the  American  envoys  were  concerned, 
was  an  invitation  to  an  audience  with  the  King  (Louis 
XVI.),  at  Versailles. 

Dr.  Franklin  began  preparations  for  this  important 
visit  by  ordering  a  wig,  as  no  one  thought  it  possible 
at  that  time  to  appear  before  the  King  of  France 
without  one.  The  wig  was  brought  home,  and  Frank- 
lin tried  to  put  it  on  in  vain  ;  do  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  get  it  to  cover  his  head.  At  last  he  ventured 
to  suggest  that  it  was  too  small.  The  perruquier,  or 
wig-maker,  was  indignant  at  such  a  suggestion,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  passion,  "  No,  Monsieur,  it  is  not  the 
wig  that  is  too  small,  it  is  your  head  which  is  too 
large ! " 

King  Louis  and  his  wife  (Marie  Antoinette),  re- 
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ceived  the  American  envoys  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
but  the  central  figure  of  the  group,  on  whom  all  eyes 
were  turned  with  a  respectful  admiration,  was  Benja- 
min Franklin.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  like 
to  know  how  he  was  dressed  for  this  important  inter- 
view. He  had  a  suit  of  plain  black  silk  velvet,  with 
embroidered  ruffles,  white  silk  stockings,  and  silver 
buckles  on  his  shoes.  The  venerable  philosopher, 
whose  works  had  been  known  in  France  long  before 
his  face  was  seen  there,  soon  became  such  a  favourite, 
that  portraits  of  him  abounded  everywhere,  and  his 
form  became  better  known  than  that  of  any  one  in 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

Franklin  told  his  daughter,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of 
this  rage  for  medallions,  medals  and  busts,  which  were 
made  in  astonishing  numbers — "  some  to  be  set  in 
the  lids  of  snuff-boxes,  and  some  so  small  as  to  be 
worn  in  rings  ;  and  the  numbers  sold  are  incredible. 
These,  with  the  pictures,  busts  and  prints  (of  which 
copies  upon  copies  are  spread  everywhere),  have  made 
your  father's  face  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  moon, 
so  that  he  durst  not  do  anything  that  would  oblige 
him  to  run  away,  as  his  phiz  Avould  discover  him 
wherever  he  should  show  it.  It  is  said  by  learned 
etymologists,  that  the  name  doll,  for  the  images 
children  play  with,  is  derived  from  the  word  idol. 
From  the  number  of  dolls  now  made  of  me,  I  may 
truly  be  said  in  that  sense  to  be  i-doil-ized  in  this 
country." 
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In  the  year  1779  Dr.  Franklin  was  raised  yet 
another  rung  in  the  social  ladder,  by  being  appointed 
sole  delegate  to  France,  from  the  new  nation  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  appointment  was  approved  by  every  one. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  all  great 
men  have  some  enemies,  and  that  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  life  has  its  dark  clouds,  which  some- 
times blot  out  the  sunshine. 

Dr.  Franklin  had  only  three  children — namely, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son  had  died  at  the 
early  age  of  four  from  small-pox ;  the  other  son, 
William,  who  was  older,  had  nearly  broken  his  father's 
heart  by  taking  opposite  sides  to  him  in  politics. 

The  latter  was  made  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
through  his  father's  influence,  and  when  the  war  of 
Independence  broke  out,  Dr.  Franklin  had  the  sorrow 
of  seeing  him  kept  in  prison  for  two  years  and 
four  months  by  the  Americans,  who  were  indignant 
with  him  for  acting  as  agent  for  the  English  Ministry. 
The  elder  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  Vvhom 
with  his  younger  brother  Dr.  Franklin  had  taken 
with  him  to  Paris,  was  William's  son,  and  had 
taken  the  same  side  as  his  grandfather.  Soon  after 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  sole  agent,  a 
plot  was  made  by  his  political  enemies  to  deprive 
him  of  the  society  of  his  grandson  ;  and  the  poor  old 
man  felt  this  keenly. 

"  It  is  enough  tliat  I  have  lost  my  son,"  he  said. 
II 
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"  Would  they  add  my  grandson  ?  An  old  man  of 
seventy,  I  undertook  a  winter  voyage  at  the  com- 
mand of  Congress,  with  no  other  attendant  to  take 
care  of  me.  I  am  continued  here  in  a  foreign 
country,  where,  if  I  am  sick,  his  filial  attention  com- 
forts me  ;  and  if  I  die,  I  have  a  child  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  take  care  of  my  remains.  His  dutiful 
behaviour  toward  me,  and  his  diligence  and  fidelity 
in  business,  are  both  pleasing  and  useful  to  mc.  His 
conduct  as  my  private  secretary  has  been  unexcep- 
tionable, and  I  am  confident  Congress  will  never 
think  of  separating  us." 

This  unkind  plot  of  Dr.  Franklin's  enemies  came 
to  nothing,  and  his  grandson  remained  with  him 
during  his  sojourn  in  France  and  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  him. 

About  this  time,  a  letter  came  from  his  daughter, 
who  was  married  many  years  before,  asking  Dr. 
Franklin  to  send  her  certain  articles  of  finery  from 
Paris,  to  which  he  replied, — 

"  When  I  began  to  read  your  account  of  the  high 
prices  of  goods — '  a  pair  of  gloves,  seven  dollars  ;  a 
yard  of  common  gauze,  twenty-four  dollars  ;  and 
that  it  now  required  a  fortune  to  maintain  a 
family  in  a  very  plain  way  •* — I  expected  you  would 
conclude  by  telling  me  that  everybody,  as  well  as 
yourself,  was  grown  frugal  and  industrious,  and  I 
could  scarce  believe  my  eyes  in  reading  forward  that 
there  was  'never  so  much  pleasure  and  dressing  going 
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on,'  and  that  you  yourself  wanted  black  pins  and 
feathers  from  France,  to  appear,  I  suppose,  in  the 
mode !  This  leads  me  to  imagine  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  much  that  the  goods  are  grown  dear,  as  that 
the  money  has  grown  cheap,  as  everything  else  will 
do  when  excessively  plenty;  and  that  people  are 
still  as  easy  nearly  in  their  circumstances  as  when 
a  pair  of  gloves  might  be  had  for  half-a-crown.  The 
war,  indeed,  may  in  some  degree  raise  the  price  of 
goods,  and  the  high  taxes  which  are  necessary  to 
support  the  war  may  make  our  frugality  necessar}', 
and  as  I  am  always  preaching  that  doctrine,  I  cannot 
in  conscience  or  in  decency  encourage  the  contrary- 
by  my  example,  in  furnishing  my  children  with 
foolish  modes  and  luxuries.  I  therefore  send  all  the 
articles  you  desire  that  are  useful  and  necessary,  and 
omit  the  rest ;  for  as  you  say  you  should  have  great 
pride  in  wearing  anything  I  send,  and  showing  it 
as  your  father's  taste,  I  must  avoid  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  that  with  either  lace  or  feathers. 
If  you  wear  your  cambric  ruffles  as  I  do,  and  take 
care  not  to  mend  the  holes,  they  will  come  in  time  to 
be  lace ;  and  feathers,  my  dear  girl,  may  be  had  in 
America  from  every  cock's  tail." 

This  letter  and  the  following  anecdote  will  show 
that  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  spoiled  by  the  extraordinary 
success  which  might  probably  have  turned  many 
heads. 

One  day  whilst  he  was  at  Passy,  surrounded  by 
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men  of  rank  and  fashion,  a  young  man  was  presented 
who  had  just  come  from  America.  It  was  noticed 
that  Dr.  FrankHn  paid  him  marked  attention,  and 
after  a  time  he  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been  under 
obh'gations  to  your  family ;  when  I  set  up  business  in 
Philadelphia,  being  in  debt  for  my  printing  materials, 
and  wanting  employment,  the  first  job  I  had  was  a 
pamphlet  written  by  your  grandfather ;  it  gave  me 
encouragement,  and  was  the  beginning  of  my  success." 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE   TOP   OF   THE   LADDER. 

Dr.  Franklin  had  stated,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  that  although  he  never  would  ask  for  an  oiifice, 
he  would  never  resign  one;  but  in  the  year  1781, 
being  seventy-five  years  old,  and  having  served  his 
country  for  fifty,  he  began  to  think  better  of  that  last 
resolution,  and  wrote  home  for  permission  to  with- 
draw from  his  post  of  delegate.  The  Americans 
knew  the  value  of  their  representative,  and  instead  of 
releasing  him  from  his  labours,  added  more  to  them. 
The  time  had  come  when  negotiations  for  peace 
might  be  thought  of,  and  who  was  so  fitted  to  help 
in  arranging  them  as  Franklin  } 

When  a  friend  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
new  honour  which  was  now  bestowed  on  him^  and 
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ailed  him  the  ke>^stoiie  of  the  American  arch,  Dr. 
Franklin  thanked  him  for  the  compliment,  which  was 
very  pretty,  and  helped  to  make  him  satisfied  with 
his  situation,  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  our  story  of  the  harrow  ;  if  not,  here  it  is.  A 
farmer  in  our  country  sent  two  of  his  servants  to  borrow 
a  harrow  of  a  neighbour,  ordering  them  to  bring  it 
between  them  on  their  shoulders.  When  they  came 
to  look  at  it,  one  of  them  who  had  much  wit  and 
cunning  said,  '  What  could  our  master  mean  by 
sending  only  two  men  to  bring  this  harrow  ?  No 
two  men  on  earth  are  strong  enough  to  carry  it' 
'  Pooh,'  said  the  other,  who  was  vain  of  his  strength  ; 
'  what  do  you  talk  of  two  men  }  One  man  may  carry 
it.  Help  it  upon  my  shoulders  and  see.'  As  he  pro- 
ceeded with  it  the  wag  kept  exclaiming,  '  How  strong 
you  are !  I  could  not  have  thought  it.  Why,  you  are  a 
Samson  !  There  is  not  such  another  man  in  America. 
What  amazing  strength  God  has  given  you  !  But 
you  will  kill  yourself !  Pray  put  it  down,  or  rest  a 
little,  or  let  me  bear  a  part  of  the  weight.'  '  No,  no,' 
said  he,  being  more  encouraged  by  the  compliments 
than  oppressed  by  the  burden,  '  you  shall  see  I  can 
carry  it  quite  home.'     And  so  he  did." 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  of  the  same  year. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  being  surrounded  by  the  French 
Fleet  at  sea,  and  by  twelve  hundred  American  and 
French  troops  on  land,  was  obliged  to  surrender  iifs 
whole  army.     It  will  be  remembered   that  this  was 
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the  second  English  Army  that  had  been  captured, 
and  it  was  not  Hkely  that  the  Ministry  would  risk 
sending  another.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1782,  a 
resolution  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  "  The  Reduction  of  the  Colonies  by  Force  is 
Impracticable,"  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen,  and  virtually  ended  the  American  War, 
though  it  was  not  until  September  3rd,  1783,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed.  It  was  ratified  by 
Congress  on  January  14th  of  the  following  year, 
and  was  signed  by  the  King  of  England  on 
April  9th. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Franklin  signed  the  Treaty  in 
the  same  coat  which  he  had  worn  twelve  years  before, 
when  he  was  standing  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
was  so  abused  by  Wedderburn. 

Dr.  Franklin's  house  at  Passy  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  resort  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Paris. 
There,  as  in  London,  he  entertained  his  friends  with 
electrical  experiments,  and  charmed  them  by  his 
learned  and  bright  conversation.  As  in  his  younger 
days,  he  was  ever  ready  with  a  joke,  and  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  humanity  at  large,  or 
Americans  in  particular. 

One  day,  he  had  a  party  of  Americans  and  French 
dining  with  him  ;  amongst  the  latter  was  a  certain 
Abbe  Raynal,  who  was  one  of  the  croakers  we  some- 
times come  across,  who  do  their  best  to  make  every- 
body discontented,  who  see  no  fjood  in  the  presznt, 
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and  can  only  praise  the  past.  With  his  usual  elo- 
quence, the  Abbe  began  to  groan  over  the  fact  that 
neither  animals  nor  men  were  as  large  and  well- 
formed  as  they  used  to  be.  Dr.  Franklin,  glancing 
down  the  table,  noticed  that  there  were  an  equal 
number  of  French  and  Americans,  and  they  had 
taken  their  places  together  on  each  side  of  the  table  : 
he  saw  his  way  at  once  to  smash  the  pessimist's 
theory  at  a  single  stroke. 

"  Come,  Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  he  said,  "  let  us  try 
this  question  by  the  fact  before  us.  We  are  here  one 
half  Americans  and  one  half  French,  and  it  happens 
that  the  Americans  have  placed  themselves  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  and  our  French  friends  are  on  the 
other.  Let  both  parties  rise,  and  we  will  see  on 
which  side  nature  has  degenerated."  It  happened  that 
the  American  friends  were  some  of  the  tallest  and 
best-formed  men  you  could  wish  to  meet,  while  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  were  peculiarly  short, 
and  the  Abbe  himself  the  smallest  of  the  number. 
Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  well-worn 
apology  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 

By  the  time  the  peace  was  settled,  and  the  United 
States  started  on  their  career,  like  children  loosed 
from  leading-strings,  the  noble  patriot  was  declining 
in  health  as  he  gained  in  celebrity.  Only  two  more 
steps  remained  for  him  :  the  first  would  plant  his  foot 
on  the  very  top  of  the  ladder  he  had  so  patiently 
climbed,  and  the  second  would  take  him  to  that  far- 
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off  Home  to  which  we  all  look  forward,  as  a  rest  after 
the  turmoil  of  earth. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
suffered  severely  from  gout,  and  another  painful 
disease,  so  that  he  often  received  his  distinguished 
visitors  in  his  bedroom ;  yet  his  mind  was  unclouded 
as  ever,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  was  as 
powerful  as  when  his  now  snowy  locks  were  untinged 
with  grc}'.  Some  of  his  finest  essays  were  written 
whilst  he  was  waiting  for  permission  to  return  to 
America.  Old  and  feeble,  and  in  a  strange  country, 
he  longed  for  the  summons  to  his  beloved  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  came  at  last,  and  as  he  was  too  infirm  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  King  or  the  Minister,  he  sent  the 
following  touching  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes. 
"  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  you,  sir,  to  express  respect- 
fully for  me  to  His  Majesty,  the  deep  sense  I  have 
of  all  the  inestimable  benefits  his  goodness  has  con- 
ferred on  my  country;  a  sentiment  that  it  will  be 
the  business  of  the  little  remainder  of  the  life  now 
left  me,  to  impress  equally  on  the  minds  of  all  my 
countrj'men.  My  sincere  prayers  are  that  God  may 
shower  down  his  blessings  on  the  King,  the  Queen, 
their  children,  and  ail  the  Royal  Family  to  the  latest 
generation." 

The  King  sent  him,  as  a  farewell  present,  his  own 
portrait,  set  in  a  frame  with  four  hundred  and  eight 
diamonds  ;  and  the  Queen  offered  to  lend  him  her 
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own  litter  to  take  him  to  Havre  in  order  that  he 
might  travel  as  comfortably  as  possible.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son succeeded  him  as  delegate  to  the  Court  of 
France. 

"You  replace  Dr.  Franklin,  I  hear,"  said  the 
Count  de  Vergennes.  "  I  succeed,  no  one  can  replace, 
him,"  was  the  answer  of  the  new  plenipotentiary. 

On  July  I2th,  1785,  Dr.  Franklin  started  for 
home,  and  the  whole  journey  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession ;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  turning  out  to 
pay  honour  to  the  patriot  and  philosopher,  who  had 
once  been  a  printer's  boy. 

Old  as  he  was,  the  desire  for  knowledge  was  still 
strong  within  him  ;  perhaps,  like  all  true  students, 
the  more  he  knew,  the  more  he  felt  how  ignorant  he 
was ;  for  it  is  only  your  dabbler  in  science,  philo- 
sophy, music,  or  art,  who  can  sit  down  with  folded 
hands,  and  speak  of  a  "finished"  education.  So, 
during  this  last  voyage,  Franklin  wrote  essays  on 
navigation  and  smoky  chimneys,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  cleverest  of  his  writings,  besides  making 
some  more  experiments  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

His  reception  at  Philadelphia  is  best  given  in  his 
own  words  :  "  My  son-in-law  came  in  a  boat  for  us. 
We  landed  at  Market  Street  Wharf,  where  we  were 
received  by  a  crowd  of  people  with  huzzahs,  and 
accompanied  with  acclamations  quite  to  my  door. 
Found  my  family  well.  God  be  praised  and  thanked 
for  all  his  mercies." 
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Surely  now  the  old  man  might  expect  to  live  the 
few  years  that  remained  to  him  in  peace,  unharas- 
sed  by  public  business ;  but  his  fellow-countrymen 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  first  chosen  Chairman  of 
the  Supreme  Executive,  and  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  When  the  former  post  was  offered  to 
to  him,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 

"  I  had  not  firmness  enough  to  resist  the  unani- 
mous desire  of  my  countryfolk,  and  I  find  myself 
harnessed  again  in  their  service  for  another  year. 
They  engrossed  the  prime  of  my  life.  They  have 
eaten  my  flesh,  and  seem  resolved  nov/  to  pick  my 
bones." 

In  the  year  1787,  a  Convention  met  to  make  a 
new  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  State. 
Washington  and  Franklin  were  both  delegates,  and 
the  former  was  in  the  chair.  The  discussion  lasted 
four  months,  and  during  all  that  time  Dr.  Franklin 
was  in  his  seat  five  hours  every  day,  opposing 
strenuously  every  measure  which  he  thought  likely 
to  prove  hurtful  to  the  Republic.  For  many  weeks 
Convention  met,  and  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
disagree  :  at  last  Franklin  stood  up,  and  made  the 
following  beautiful  speech : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain," 
he  said,  "  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had 
daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection. 
Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  graciously 
answered  ;  all  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
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must  nave  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superin- 
tending Providence  in  our  favour.  To  that  kind  Provi- 
dence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in 
peace  on  the  means  of  estabhshing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful 
Friend,  or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  His 
assistance  ?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if 
a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice,  is  it  possible  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid  }  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings  that  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  but  in  vain  that  build  it.  I  firmly  believe  this, 
and  I  also  believe  that  without  His  concurring  aid, 
we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better 
than  the  builders  of  Babel;  we  shall  be  divided  by  our 
little  partial  local  interests,  our  projects  will  be  con- 
founded, and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach 
and  a  byword  down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is 
worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate 
instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by 
human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and 
conquest.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that,  hence- 
forth, prayers  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and 
its  blessing  on  our  deliberations,  be  held  in  this 
Assembly  every  morning,  before  we  proceed  to 
business,  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  Clergy  in  this 
city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that  service." 
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This  speech,  which  failed  to  mo\c  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Assembly,  must  have  found  an  an- 
swering echo  in  the  heart  of  George  Washington,  who 
had,  through  all  the  troublous  times,  asked  God's 
blessing  on  every  step  he  took.  The  conference 
came  to  a  close  at  last,  and  every  one  had  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  work  done. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  President  of  the  State  for  three 
years,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  suffered 
a  great  deal  of  pain  for  two  years,  and  for  twelve 
months  he  was  bedridden,  yet  he  never  murmured  or 
gave  way  to  temper.  Miss  Stevenson,  who  had  learnt 
to  respect  and  admire  the  noble  man  who  had  spent 
so  many  years  at  her  mother's  house  in  Craven 
Street,  w-as  now  married,  and  living  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  she  records  the  way  in  which  he  bore  two  years' 
suffering. 

"  When  his  pain  was  not  too  violent  to  allow  him  to 
be  amused,  he  employed  himself  with  his  books,  or  in 
conversation  with  his  friends ;  and  upon  every  occa- 
sion displayed  the  clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper.  Even  when  the  intervals 
from  pain  were  so  short  that  his  words  were  fre- 
quently interrupted,  I  have  known  him  to  hold  a 
discourse  in  a  sublime  strain  of  piety.  I  never  shall 
forget  him  in  bed  in  great  agony ;  but  when  that 
agony  abated  a  little  I  asked  him  if  I  should  read  to 
him.  He  said  *  Yes,'  and  the  first  book  I  met  with 
was  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.'     I  read  the  life  of 
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Watts,  who  was  a  favourite  author  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  instead  of  lulling  him  to  sleep,  it  roused  him  to  a 
display  of  the  powers  of  his  memory  and  reason.  He 
repeated  several  of  Watts'  lyric  poems,  and  descanted 
on  their  sublimity  in  a  strain  worthy  of  them  and 
their  pious  author." 

Once,  when  a  clerical  friend  came  to  see  him,  one 
of  his  worst  attacks  came  on.  The  clergyman  was 
just  going  out  of  the  room,  Vv^hen  Franklin  exclaimed 
— "  Oh  no,  don't  go  away.  These  pains  will  soon  be 
over — they  are  for  my  good  ;  and  besides,  what  are 
the  pains  of  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the  plea- 
sures of  eternity  ?  " 

A  little  while  before  he  died,  he  asked  the  nurse 
to  hang  a  picture  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Cross  just 
where  he  could  see  it ;  as  she  did  so,  he  said — 

"  Ay,  Sarah,  there  is  a  picture  worth  looking  at. 
That  is  the  picture  of  Him  who  came  into  the  world 
to  teach  men  to  love  one  another." 

Not  long  after  this,  he  passed  quietly  away — on 
April  17th,  1790 — having  lived  more  than  eighty-four 
years. 

All  the  money  which  Dr.  Franklin  received  for 
his  services  as  President  he  spent  for  the  public  good, 
so  that  to  the  very  last  his  country  kept  the  first 
place  in  his  thoughts.  He  bequeathed  his  crab-tree 
walking-stick — which  had  a  gold  head  representing 
a  cap  of  Liberty — to  his  beloved  friend,  George 
Washington,  Avith    these  memorable    words — "  If   it 
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were  a  sceptre,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would  be- 
come it.'" 

They  were  strange  words  from  one  who  had 
become  convinced  that  the  Repubhcan  form  of 
government  was  the  best ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
most  people  would  approve  of  a  king  of  their  own 
choosing. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  great  Franklin  was 
dead,  there  was  general  and  deep  sorrow  throughout 
America.  All  the  bells  were  tolled,  and  all  flags 
were  hung  half-mast  high,  until  his  body  was  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  wife. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  Paris  on 
receipt  of  the  sad  news.  The  Society  of  Printers  met 
in  a  spacious  hall,  to  pay  honour  to  their  illustrious 
brother.  A  bust  of  Franklin  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  building  ;  at  the  base  of  the  column 
there  were  several  cases  of  type  and  a  printing-press. 
One  of  the  printers  then  made  an  oration  in  honour 
of  Franklin,  while  some  others  were  putting  it  in 
type.  When  it  was  printed,  copies  were  distributed 
among  the  crowd — a  strange  but  touching  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  who  might  well  be  termed  the  King 
of  Printers. 

Looking  back  upon  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  we  find  little  to  blame  and  much  to  praise. 
He  was  not  perfect  ;  he  committed  many  errors 
which,  as  he  himself  says  in  printer's  language,  he 
would  try  to  correct  in  a  second  edition  if  he  could 
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live  again  ;  but,  take  him  all  in  all,  we  cannot  expect 
very  often  to  see  his  like  again.  He  carved  out  his 
own  career,  scorning  the  idea  of  patronage.  It 
people  chose  to  help  him,  well  and  good,  but  if  they 
made  that  help  an  excuse  for  trying  to  make  him 
write  that  which  he  did  not  feel,  or  support  a  cause 
which  he  believed  unsound,  then  he  would  reject  their 
aid,  even  if  he  risked  ruin  to  himself. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  can  make 
plenty  of  good  maxims  and  follow  them.  "When 
men  are  employed  they  are  best  contented,"  he  ob- 
served once ;  and  certainly  his  whole  life  was  an 
illustration  of  the  saying,  for  he  was  never  idle,  and 
always  contented, 

"  Disputing,  contradicting,  and  confuting  people 
are  generally  unfortunate  in  their  affairs,"  he  said; 
"  they  get  victory  sometimes,  but  they  never  get  good- 
will, which  would  be  of  more  use  to  them,"  As  we 
have  seen,  Dr.  Franklin  was  by  nature  most  fond  of 
argument,  yet  he  overcame  this  taste  as  soon  as  he 
was  persuaded  it  was  wrong,  and  trusted  to  time,  and 
the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  to  set  all  things  right. 

We  have  already  mentioned  one  of  his  shortest 
and  wisest  sayings — "  The  noblest  question  in  the 
world  is,  What  good  may  I  do  in  it } "  and  looking 
upon  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  we  can  find  a 
long  answer  to  that  question.  He  did  good  to  his 
friends  by  his  unchanging  kindness  and  sound  advice  ; 
he  did  good  to  h/^    enemies  by  his  wonderful   self- 
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control  and  silence  under  the  most  cutting  insults,  so 
long  as  they  were  only  levelled  at  him  ;  he  did  good 
to  his  country  by  spending  a  long  lifetime  in  her 
service  ;  he  did  good  to  philosophy  by  the  many  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  which  he  made  ;  and  he 
did  good  to  the  world  at  large,  because  no  one  can  live 
an  honest,  industrious,  generous  life  without  making 
sunshine  somcvwhere,  especially  if  he  believes,  as 
Franklin  did,  that  "kind  offices  should  go  round, 
as  men  are  all  of  one  family." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CHILDHOOD   AND    YOUTH. 

"  And  through  thee  I  beheve 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone." 

RUGRV  Chapel. 

In  a  series  of  biographies  which  treats  of  the 
"  World's  Workers,"  it  may  for  a  moment  excite 
some  surprise  that  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  should 
have  been  chosen  as  a  subject.  The  life  of  a  great 
explorer  like  David  Livingstone,  or  an  heroic  soldier 
like  General  Gordon,  would  naturally  find  a  place 
in  such  a  series ;  their  work  was  that  of  action,  and 
the  value  of  their  self-sacrificing  labour  for  the  world's 
good  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  But  work  is  of 
different  kinds,  and  it  will  be  the  writer's  effort  to 
show  in  the  pages  of  this  little  book  that  Dr.  Arnold 
belongs,  in  truth,  to  the  foremost  rank  of  those  of 
whom  the  present  series  treats.  Work  ivhile  it  is 
called  to-day  I  This  message  seems  to  come  to  us 
like  a  trumpet  call  as  we  study  the  records  of  the 
strenuous  earnest  years  of  Dr.  Arnold's  earthly  career. 
A   favourite   saying  with   him   (quoted   from   a  great 
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writer),  "  In  this  world  God  only  and  the  angels  may 
be  spectators,"  gives,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of 
his  life. 

The  incidents  of  that  life  were,  no  doubt,  wanting 
in  outside  interest,  the  field  of  his  work  was  a  great 
public  school  ;  but  on  that  field  it  was  given  to  him 
in  large  measure  to  do  what,  before  his  election  to 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Rugby,  it  was  predicted  of 
him  that  he  would  do,  i.e.,  to  "change  the  face  of 
education  all  through  the  public  schools  of  England." 
Surely  such  a  work  constitutes  a  claim  upon  our 
interest  and  admiration.  What  work  can  be  nobler, 
more  enduring,  more  important  than  this,  to  feed 
life  at  its  springs,  to  inspire  lofty  aims,  to  awaken 
to  earnest  purpose,  to  train  and  develop  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  spiritually,  the  young  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  future, 
and  on  whom  so  much  of  England's  strength  and 
wisdom  and  prosperity  must  depend  1  Dr.  Arnold 
was  not  only  a  great  schoolmaster,  it  is  true, — he 
was  an  historian,  a  reformer  in  many  departments  of 
Church  and  State ;  where  superstition  and  bigotry 
were  to  be  denounced,  where  social  and  moral  abuses 
were  to  be  made  public  and  remedied,  his  voice  was 
never  silent.  "  I  must  write,  or  die  ;  "  this  vehement 
saying  of  his  is  characteristic  of  his  intense  eagerness 
and  earnestness  ;  but  though  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  was  far  too  great  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
yet  the  work  he  did   for  education  is  the  principal 
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subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  and  to  his  school  Hfe  at 
Rugby  we  must  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 

No  very  full  details  of  Dr.  Arnold's  early  days 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  enough  remains 
to  show  that  in  many  important  points  the  child  was 
father  to  the  man.  Thomas  Arnold  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1795,  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  His  father,  who  was  collector  of  the  Customs 
at  Cowes,  died  before  the  boy  was  six  years  old,  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  from  home  to  school 
at  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire.  But  the  associations 
of  that  early  home  were  tenderly  cherished  by  Dr. 
Arnold  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  delighted  in 
treasuring  up  every  particular  relating  to  his  birth 
and  parentage  ;  and  from  the  great  willow  tree  in  his 
father's  grounds  at  Slatwoods  he  transplanted  shoots 
successively  to  the  three  homes  of  his  later  life — to 
Laleham,  to  Rugby,  and  to  Fox  How.  In  July,  1836, 
he  writes  to  his  sister,  after  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  :— 

"  Slatwoods  was  deeply  interesting  :  I  thought  of 
what  Fox  How  might  be  to  my  children  forty  years 
hence,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  that  interval ; 
but  Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them  what  Slatwoods 
is  to  me, — the  only  home  of  my  childhood, — while 
with  them  Laleham  and  Rugby  will  divide  their 
affections ; "  and  it  was  this  tender  memory  of  and 
love  for  his  early  home,  which  made  him  write  in 
1 840 :— 
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"  If  my  father's  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had 
never  passed  out  of  his  executors'  hands,  I  doubt 
whether  I  ever  could  have  built  Fox  How,  although 
in  all  other  respects  there  is  no  comparison,  to  my 
mind,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Westmoreland." 

This  strong  family  feeling  and  loyalty  to  the  past 
is  shown  also  by  the  constant  love  and  gratitude 
which  he  retained  to  the  last  for  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Dela- 
field,  to  whom  his  mother  had  entrusted  his  education 
in  his  earliest  years.  To  her  he  writes,  in  1834,  on 
her  seventy-seventh  birthday  : — 

"  This  is  your  Birthday,  on  which  I  have  thought 
of  you  and  loved  you  for  as  many  years  past  as  I  can 
remember.  No  loth  of  September  will  ever  pass 
without  my  thinking  of  you  and  loving  you." 

The  Little  Tom  was  one  of  seven  or  eight  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  was  an  object  of  tender  affection  to 
his  own  family.  Some  very  touching  letters  have 
been  preserved  from  his  elder  brother  and  sister  to 
the  little  boy,  which  illustrate  this  feeling,  and  also 
show  how  very  early  were  developed  many  of  his 
tastes  and  interests.  In  May,  1800,  before  Tom  is 
five  years  old,  his  brother  Matthew  writes  thus  to  him 
from  school : — 

Mv  Dear  7V;«, — 

Having  heard  from  Susanna  that  you  ha\e  written 
her  a  letter,  I  think  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  write  to  me  also, 
and  answer  this  letter  and  tell  me  all  the  news  you  can  think  of. 
What  new  books  you  have,  whether  you  like  the  great  Bible  as 
well  as  you  did,  how  your  garden  and  the  flowers  come  on,  and 
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a  great  man)-  more  things You  may  likewise  tell 

your  Aunt  that  I  have  got  a  Calendar  of  Nature  for  you  one  of 
the  small  sort  and  also  the  British  Nepos  and  I  will  not  forget 
to  bring  it  home  for  I  think  you  may  like  to  read  some  of  it  and 
if  not  to  look  at  the  pictures.  I  suppose  when  I  come  home  you 
will  be  able  to  play  about  and  go  anywhere  and  we  need  not 
fear  the  dirt  then  as  I  hope  it  will  be  fine  weather  and  you  will 
be  grown  so  much  of  a  man  that  if  it  should  be  dirty  you  will 
not  mind  it 

This  letter,  which  is  signed — 

Your  truly  affectionate  brother, 

Matthew  Arnold— 

shows  what  were  the  Httle  fellow's  pursuits.  Books, 
the  great  Bible,  the  garden,  the  Calendar  of  Nature 
— these  are  what  Thomas  Arnold  already  delights  in, 
as  he  did  all  through  his  life.  Another  letter  from 
his  sister  Susanna,  which  is  endorsed  "  for  my 
dearest,  DEAREST,  DEAREST  Toin,"  and  begins  "  lAIy 
sweetest  dear  Tom,"  offers  a  little  map  which  the 
writer  thinks  may  perhaps  "  give  him  amusement  by 
comparing  it  to  the  larger  ones."     She  goes  on — 

I  hope  you  take  care  of  the  Books  and  letters  I  left  under 
your  care.  I  must  now  go  and  do  up  my  parcel  of  letters,  as  I 
expect  Mr.  Harris  every  minute.  Oh  .'  how  delighted  shall  I  be 
if 'he  brings  one  from  you  to  me  ;  but  I  will  not  expect  it,  for 
fear  I  should  be  again  disapoittted.  I  fear  you  will  not  be 
able  to  read  either  of  my  notes  yourself,  but  I  know  your  dear 
Aunt,  if  you  ask  her,  will  read  them.     Good-bye,  my  love,  till 

Midsummer Not  one  day  passes  without  Fan  and 

my  talking  of  you  and  all  at  Slatwoods.  I  have  hardly  room 
now  to  tell  you,  my  darling  Tom,  how  much  I  am 

Your  sincerely  attached  sioter, 

Susan  Arnold. 
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And  again  the  same  sister  writes  : — 
My  darling  little  Tom,— 

I  have  long  been  in  expectation  of  receiving  a 
letter  from  yoii^  but  have  always  been  disapointed.  I,  there- 
fore, will  not  delay  writing  to  you  any  longer  but  hope  you  will 
now  favour  me  with  an  answer  to  this,  the  next  time  Mr.  Harris 
comes  to  Salisbury.  You  cannot  think  liow  much  I  long  to  see 
you,  I  hear  you  are  got  a  very  Idle  Boy.  I  assure  you  I 
promise  myself  great  pleasure  at  Midsummer,  in  walking  with 
you,  and  seeing  your  Garden.      Fan  is  much  delighted  to  find 

you  take  such  great  care  of  her  Garden I  shall 

expect  to  find  you  very  much  improved,  particularly  in  your 
reading.  As  I  know  you  are  fond  of  kissing,  give  our  dearest, 
DEAREST,  DEAREST  Mamma  and  Aunt  ten  each  from  Fan  and 
myself.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  and  kiss  them  myself  and 
yotc,  too,  my  sweet  dear  Tom  !  I  should  like  to  know  very  much 
if  you  are  as  fond  of  geography  as  you  were  last  Christmas  ;  tell 
7ne  when  you  honour  us  with  a  letter.  Adieu  now,  my  lovely  Roy. 
With  sincerely  wishing  you  health  and  happiness., 

I  remain  your  truly  affectionate  and  lo\ing  sister, 

.Sue  Arnold. 

I  could  not  forbear  transcribing  some  passages 
from  these  letters  which  lie  before  me  in  the  faded 
ink  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  yet  living  and 
fresh  still  in  the  affection  which  united  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Arnold  throughout  his  life.  From  other  reminis- 
cences we  glean  facts  which  show  the  beginnings 
in  these  early  years  of  many  of  the  chief  interests 
and  employments  of  Dr.  Arnold's  later  life,  notably 
his  love  for  history  and  geography.  At  three  years 
old  he  received  from  his  father  a  present  of  Smollett's 
History  of  England  as    a  reward    for   the   accuracy 
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with  which  he  had  gone  through  the  stories  connected 
with  the  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  successive 
reigns ;  and  at  the  same  age  he  used  to  sit  at  his 
aunt's  table  arranging  his  geographical  cards,  and 
recognising  by  their  shape  at  a  glance  the  different 
counties  of  the  dissected  map  of  England.  The 
earliest  production  of  his  pen  that  survives  is  a  play, 
written  in  a  round  childish  hand  before  the  age  of 
seven.  This  little  tragedy,  on  "  Piercy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,"  is  faultless  as  to  spelling,  language, 
and  blank-verse  metre,  and  the  arrangement  of  acts 
and  scenes,  but  is  not  otherwise  remarkable.  Dr. 
Arnold's  love  for  naval  and  military  affairs  dates 
from  his  childish  days,  as  he  tells  us  of  his  games 
with  rival  fleets,  and  of  his  having  been  brought  up 
amidst  the  bustle  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  familiar 
from  a  child  with  boats  and  ships,  and  the  flags  of 
half  Europe,  which  gave  him  an  instinctive  acquaint- 
ance with  geography.  The  battles  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  were  also  a  favourite  sport  with  him  and 
his  companions.  A  schoolfellow  of  his  at  War- 
minster writes  of  these  games :  "  Arnold's  delight 
was  in  preparing  for  some  part  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  ; 
with  a  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  cover  of  a 
tin  box,  or  any  flat  piece  of  wood,  tied  upon  his  left 
arm,  he  would  come  forth  to  the  battle,  and  from 
Pope's  Homer  would  pour  forth  fluently  the  challenge 
or  the  reproach.  His  whole  soul  seemed  full  of  the 
exploits  both  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  his  memory 
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amply  stored  with  the  poet's  verse.  Every  book  he 
had  was  easily  recognised  as  his  property  by  helmets 
and  shields,  and  Hectors  and  Achilleses,  on  all  the 
blank  leaves  ;  many  of  mine  had  some  token  of  his 
graphic  love  of  those  heroes." 

Some  of  Arnold's  letters  from  this  first  school 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  remarkable  as  showing 
the  keen  interest  he  already  took  in  his  work,  and  for 
the  criticisms  they  contain  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
books,  and  both  in  matter  and  manner  would  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  written  by  a 
much  older  person.  The  following  passage  from  the 
pen  of  the  future  Head  Master,  written  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  is  interesting  : — 

Warminster,  February,  1807. 
The  school  is  certainly  the  world  in  miniature,  where  there 
are  different  parties  and  cabals,  and  struggles  for  popularity, 
the  same  as  in  the  great  world.  The  interests  of  the  master 
and  scholars  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  king  and  people,  and 
it  is  ditificult  to  please  both  ;  but  amidst  all  the  various  scenes  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  my  thoughts  revert  to  that  peaceful  spot 
near  Cowes,  from  which  I  am  far  distant.  But  let  not  that  disturb 
me  ;  we  cannot  always  be  together. 

From  Warminster  he  went  on  to  Winchester,  at 
the  age  of  twelve. 

The  four  years  which  he  passed  there,  amid  the 
"  downs  and  the  clear  streams  and  the  associations 
of  Alfred's  capital,  with  its  tombs  of  kings  and 
prelates,"  were  always  remembered  with  pleasure 
and  affection  ;  and  when  it  fell  to  his  own  lot  to  rule 
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a  great  public  school,  he  remembered  with  gratitude 
the  tact  in  managing  boys,  and  the  skill  in  imparting 
scholarship,  shown  respectively  by  the  two  successive 
head  masters  of  Winchester  during  his  stay  at  the 
school.  Arnold  was  as  a  boy,  and  indeed  always,  of 
a  shy  and  retiring  disposition  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Winchester  he  was  stiff  and  formal  in 
manner,  and  gave  the  impression  of  having  been 
much  with  older  people,  and  being  interested  in 
thoughts  and  pursuits  beyond  his  years.  His  letters 
from  Winchester  he  himself  characterised  as  being 
"  generally  more  like  essays  than  epistles  ;  "  but  they 
are  full  of  interest  in  passing  events — the  war  which 
was  at  that  time  thrilling  half  Europe,  the  great  fire 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  &c.  He  held  strong  opinions 
as  to  the  system  of  education  then  prevailing  in 
public  schools.  The  custom  that  obtained  at  Win- 
chester, of  recitation  with  action,  he  thought 
"  uncommonly  useless."  "  For  what  use  can  it  be 
of,"  he  writes,  "  to  be  able  to  get  up  and  spout  like 
an  Actor  }  If  we  were  all  designed  for  the  Stage,  I 
should  think  such  Lessons  very  necessary  ;  but  as 
Gentlemen,  I  do  think  the  whole  totally  useless. 
For  the  only  three  sorts  of  Eloquence  in  Practice  in 
this  Country  are  those  of  the  Senate,  the  Law,  and 
the  Pulpit.  The  Pulpit  only  requires  simple  reading, 
and  I  apprehend  that  a  person  will  be  but  little 
qualified  for  the  Senate  or  the  Law  by  having  learnt  at 
School  to  spout  Milton  and  Gray,  accompanied  with 
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action  which  is  very  frequently  completely  ridiculous. 
If  they  would  teach  their  Scholars  to  read,  they  would 
be  of  some  service  to  them  ;  as  it  is  my  firm  Belief 
that  there  are  not  above  thirty  Fellows  in  this  school 
that  can  read,  even  tolerably.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
this  neglect  of  teaching  Boys  to  read  is  the  Reason 
that  we  so  often  see  Clergymen  in  the  Pulpit  whose 
reading  would  disgrace  a  Child  of  seven  years  old." 
For  this  public  speaking  "  before  officers,  Prebends, 
the  Warden,  Fellows,  Masters,  Tutors,  and  I  don't 
know  who  besides,"  the  Winchester  boy  of  eighty 
years  ago  thus  describes  his  costume  :  "  I  was  drest 
as  follows : — Breeches  (cords)  with  their  strings  tied  in 
my  very  best  manner  (bad,  I  am  sure,  is  the  best,  you 
will  say),  white  cotton  stockings,  clean  shoes,  my  best 
blue  Waistcoat  and  best  Gown,  a  clean  Neckcloth 
and  Band,  and  hands  washed  as  white  as  ever  Lydia's 
are  !  " 

Another  letter  gives  a  graphic  description  of  "  a 
most  dreadful  siege  "  sustained  by  Arnold's  dormitory 
from  a  number  of  boys  who  had  risen  early  "  for  the 
Purpose  of  making  a  noise  and  disturbing  the  sleep  of 
others."  This  "most  memorable  Action,"  which  Arnold 
takes  care  to  tell  us  took  place  on  "  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration,  and  the  still  greater  event  of  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,"  and  in  which  the  missiles 
employed  were  "  Trenchers,  Bread,  Water,  &c.,"  which 
"  rained  in  "  (at  the  broken  window ! )  "  in  a  most 
dreadful   shower,"  could   hardly  have  taken   place  at 
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Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold's  own  rule  ;  but  he  as  a 
school-boy  enjoyed  the  fray  immensely,  and,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  been  always  as  happy  at  Winchester 
as  he  "  could  have  been  at  any  school,"  and  from  his 
health  of  mind  and  body  to  have  reaped  the  full  benefit 
of  his  public-school  career,  without  suffering  from  the 
evils  which  no  doubt  existed  there,  as  in  all  other  large 
schools  at  that  time. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Arnold's  boyhood  up  to  his 
sixteenth  year.  We  may  think  of  him  when  he 
left  Winchester  for  Oxford  as  the  kind  of  boy 
whom  he  himself  delighted  to  meet  with  in  after-days 
at  Rugby — "  morally  thoughtful  ; "  keenly  interested  in 
his  work,  especially  in  histor}^,  which  he  read  largely 
at  Winchester  ;  enthusiastic  ;  an  ardent  lover  of  truth  ; 
and  without  a  grain  of  vanity  or  conceit.  It  is  strange 
to  those  who  know  the  energy  and  activity  of  all  his 
later  life  to  read  that  he  was  constitutionally  indolent, 
and  that  early  rising  was  to  the  end  a  daily  effort  to 
him.  But  the  record  of  what  he  accomplished  in  life, 
in  spite  of  this  tendency,  only  brings  home  to  one 
more  forcibly  the  strength  of  his  character  and  his 
complete  self-mastery.  Arnold  was  nine  years  at 
Oxford,  an  undergraduate  for  four  years  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  then  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  till  he  was  twenty- 
four.  These  years  were  most  important  ones  in  his 
life.  At  Oxford  he  made  friends  with  men,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  different 
walks  in  life ;    and    to   one  of  Arnold's    affectionate 
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and  loyal  nature  these  friendships  were  of  the  deepest 
value.  His  friends  included  Coleridge  (later  Chief 
Justice)  ;  John  Keble,  author  of  "The  Christian 
Year;"  and  Whateley  (later  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  ; 
and  with  these  and  others  Arnold  read  and  discussed 
and  argued  ;  and  his  own  powers  of  mind  grew  in 
that  congenial  atmosphere.  When  the  young  scholar 
of  Corpus  was  standing  for  the  Fellowship  at  Oriel 
in  1815,  Whateley,  then  himself  Fellow  of  Oriel,  said, 
in  speaking  of  the  relative  claims  of  Arnold  and 
another  candidate  :  "  H.  is  the  better  man  at  present, 
but  there's  this  difference  between  the  two — Arnold 
will  grow,  and  H.  won't."  His  favourite  studies  were 
history  and  philosophy,  but  poetry  now  began  to  have 
increased  attraction  for  him,  and  his  imaginative  facul- 
ties were  developed,  and  his  strong  feeling  for  natural 
beauty  was  strengthened  by  the  loveliness  of  Oxford 
and  its  surroundings.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
cherished  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  the  beautiful  city, 
and  looked  back  fondly  to  the  years  when  he  had 
made  his  home  within  its  walls,  and  to  the  friends, 
the  studies,  and  the  walks  and  expeditions  of  that 
time.  He  writes  in  September,  18 19,  to  an  Oxford 
friend,  just  after  leaving  the  University,  "  Poor 
dear  old  Oxford !  if  I  live  till  I  am  eighty,  and 
were  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  the  warmest 
wish  could  desire,  I  should  never  forget,  or  cease  to 
look  back  with  something  of  a  painful  feeling  on  the 
years  we   were  together  there,  and  on  all  the  delights 
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that  we  have  lost  ;  and  I  look  forward  with  extreme 
delight  to  my  intended  journey  down  to  the  audit  in 
October,  when  I  shall  take  a  long  and  last  farewell  of 
my  old  haunts,  and  will,  if  I  possibly  can,  yet  take  one 
more  look  at  Bagley  Wood,  and  the  pretty  field,  and 
the  wild  stream  that  flows  down  between  Bullington 
and  Cowley  Marsh,  not  forgetting  even  your  old  friend, 
the  Lower  London  Road."  And  again,  in  November, 
1 8 19,  to  another  Oxford  friend  : — 

"  In  the  pictures  that  I  have  to  form  of  my  future 
life  my  friends  have  always  held  a  part ;  .  .  .  and 
the  benefits  which  I  have  received  from  my  Oxford 
friendships  have  been  so  invaluable  as  relating  to 
points  of  the  very  highest  importance,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  forget  them,  or  to  cease  to 
look  on  them  as  the  greatest  blessings  I  have  ever 
yet  enjoyed  in  life,  and  for  which  I  have  the  deepest 
reason  to  be  most  thankful." 

All  through  his  life  there  are  similar  references  to 
his  beloved  University  to  be  gleaned  from  his  letters. 
Thus  in  February,  1833,  to  an  Oxford  friend  : — 

"  I  owe  you  much  more  than  I  can  well  pay,  for 
your  influence  on  my  mind  and  character  in  early 
life.  The  freshness  of  our  Oxford  life  is  continually 
present  with  me,  and  especially  of  the  latter  part  of 
it.  .  .  .  All  that  period  was  working  for  mc 
constant  good."    In  March,  1835,  to  a  former  pupil: — 

"  I  am  delighted  that  you  like  Oxford,  nor  am  I 
the  least  afraid  of  your  liking  it  too  much.    .     . 
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One  admires  and  loves  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
place  and  its  associations,  and  forms  in  it  the  most 
valuable  and  delightful  friendships.  I  hope  you  will 
be  at  Oxford  long  enough  to  have  one  year,  at  least, 
of  revelling  in  the  stores  of  the  Oxford  libraries.  I 
have  never  lost  the  benefit  of  what  I  enjoyed  in  this 
respect."  And  such  brief  allusions  as  the  following  are 
interesting : — "  I  have  felt  lately  that  I  am  not  so 
young  as  when  we  skirmished  in  the  Common  Room 
at  Oriel,  or  speared  on  Shotover."  We  must  not 
linger  over  these  days,  "  so  happy  and  so  peaceable," 
when  the  materials  were  being  stored  up  for  much  of 
his  future  labours,  both  in  teaching  and  writing.  The 
friend  who  perhaps  knew  him  best  in  his  under- 
graduate days  speaks  of  him  as  having  much  of 
boyish  spirits,  frolic,  and  simplicity ;  in  mind  he  was 
vigorous,  active,  clear-sighted,  and  industrious;  in 
argument,  bold,  almost  to  presumption,  and  vehe- 
ment ;  in  temper,  easily  roused  to  indignation,  fired 
by  what  he  deemed  ungenerous  or  unjust  to  others, 
rather  than  by  any  sense  of  personal  wrong  ;  in  heart, 
devout  and  pure,  simple,  sincere,  affectionate,  and 
faithful.  The  gates  of  Oxford  close  behind  him,  and 
Thomas  Arnold  goes  forth  into  the  world  in  which  he 
is  to  play  so  prominent  and  active  a  part. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LIFE     AT     LALEHAM. 

"  And  there  are  some  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires— 
Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust — 
Effort  unmeaning  and  vain.'' 

Rugby  Chapel. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  second  stage  in  Dr. 
Arnold's  life  ;  he  has  left  school  and  college  behind 
him,  and  is  entering  upon  the  actual  work  of  his  life 
with  fixed  aim  and  purpose.  And  before  proceeding 
to  examine  what  that  work  was  to  be,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  motives  which  inspired  him,  and  at 
the  goal  which  he  had  set  before  himself.  The 
deepest  motive  in  the  heart  of  this  strong  true  man 
seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  duty,  of  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  God  had  sent  him  into  the  world, 
of  personal  devotion  and  service  to  a  living  Master 
and  Friend,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  object 
before  him  was  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness.  And  herein  lies  the  deep  value  of 
the  record  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  for  us.  Our  circum- 
stances may  be,  and  probably  are,  entirely  different 
from  his ;  our  gifts  and  talents  fewer  in  number ;  our 
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opportunities  far  less  ;  but  the  lesson  is  the  same. 
To  do  our  daily  work  simply,  earnestly,  untiringly, 
because  God  has  given  it  to  us  to  do,  because  our 
Lord  and  Master  is  ever  near  us  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  us.  The  secret  of  Dr.  Arnold's  greatness 
simply  lies  here.  No  life,  however  small,  but  can  be 
made  great  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  in  which  he  lived. 
And  here  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  on  a 
subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  know  how  deep  and  strong  were  Dr. 
Arnold's  religious  convictions,  and  how  entirely  they 
coloured  and  controlled  every  thought  and  action  of 
his  life.  He  did  not  attain  to  this  condition  of 
peace  and  certaint)-  without  having  passed,  in  some 
measure,  through  what  he  himself  feelingly  describes 
as  the  severest  of  earthly  trials — religious  doubts  and 
difficulties.  These  arose  from  his  scrupulous  con- 
science and  moral  honesty ;  he  did  not  dare  to  stifle 
them,  lest  he  should  be  wilfully  blinding  himself  to 
truth.  But  in  this  time  of  trouble  he  turned  to  one 
of  his  Oxford  friends  for  counsel,  who  gave  him  the 
most  helpful  advice— not  to  bewilder  himself  with 
reading  and  argument,  but  to  set  himself  to  practical 
work  in  God's  field,  and  to  live  a  holy  life.  From 
this  time  his  perplexities  disappeared,  and  his  grasp 
upon  the  unseen  truths  only  grew  stronger  as  life 
went  on.  But  the  knowledge  that  this  trial  of  faith 
was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  of  the  remedy  for  such 
doubts,  which   proved    in   his  case  so  cfTectual,   may 
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help  and  strengthen  other  honest  doubters.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  October,  1836, 
in  a  letter  to  a  former  pupil,  "  I  believe  that  any 
man  can  make  himself  an  Atheist  speedily  by 
breaking  off  his  own  personal  communion  with  God 
in  Christ.  Prayer,  and  kindly  intercourse  with  the 
poor,  are  the  two  great  safeguards  of  spiritual  life — 
its  more  than  food  and  raiment." 

This  early  suffering  from  religious  doubt  made 
the  story  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  most  dear  to  Dr. 
Arnold  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  words  spoken 
by  our  Lord  to  His  doubting  follower  were  among 
the  last  utterances  on  his  lips. 

Before  he  left  Oxford,  Arnold  had  decided  on  his 
future  profession  in  life,  and  he  was  ordained  Deacon 
at  Oxford  in  December,  18 18.  He  was,  no  doubt,  by 
nature  ambitious,  and  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  wide  and  commanding  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. On  one  occasion,  in  speaking  to  a  former 
pupil  on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  he  said  that  the 
three  great  objects  of  human  ambition  to  which 
alone  he  could  look  as  deserving  the  name  were  "  to 
be  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  the 
governor  of  a  great  empire,  or  the  writer  of  works 
which  should  live  in  every  age  and  in  every  country." 
But  these  lofty  aims  did  not  prevent  him  from 
throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  sphere  of 
w  ork  which  seemed  to  be  his  lot  in  life — that  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  countr}',  with  seven  or  eight  young 
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men  as  pupils.  In  1819  he  settled  at  Laleham,  near 
Staines,  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and  sister  ;  and  in 
August,  1820,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Penrose,  the 
sister  of  one  of  his  earliest  school  and  college  friends. 
The  nine  years  that  followed  were  a  time  of  exceed- 
ing peace  and  happiness.  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  man, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  strong  affections  and  sympathies, 
and  these  were  deepened  by  the  closer  ties  of  married 
life  and  fatherhood.  Such  a  time  of  preparation  for 
the  more  strenuous  and  troubled  years  that  came 
after  was  most  precious  to  him.  The  principles  of 
education,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  developed  in 
the  larger  sphere  of  Rugby,  he  already  put  in  practice 
with  the  limited  number  of  pupils  at  Laleham. 
There,  as  later,  he  held  strongly  the  view  that  no 
pupil  must  be  kept  who  was  exercising  a  bad  influence 
over  his  companions.  He  had  his  boys  as  much  as 
possible  with  him,  and  made  himself  as  familiar  with 
them  as  he  could,  by  sharing  all  their  pursuits, 
bathing,  leaping,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with  them,  as  well  as  the 
seven  or  eight  hours  which  he  devoted  to  his  actual 
teaching.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  words 
from  the  account  given  by  one  of  his  pupils  at 
Laleham  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  place  : — 

"  Everything  about  me  I  immediately  found  to  be 
most  real  ;  it  was  a  place  where  a  newcomer  at  once 
felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  going  forward. 
Dr.  Arnold's   great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided 
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in  this,  that  he  gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to 
Hfe.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  work  for  him  to  do — that  his  happiness,  as  well  as 
his  duty,  lay  in  doing  that  work  well.  Hence  an 
indescribable  zest  was  communicated  to  a  young 
man's  feelings  about  life  ;  a  strange  joy  came  over 
him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being 
useful,  and  thus  of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  respect 
and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards  him  who 
had  taught  him  thus  to  value  Hfe  and  his  own  self, 
and  his  work  and  mission  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Thus  pupils  of  the  most  different  natures  were 
keenly  stimulated  ;  none  felt  that  he  was  left  out, 
or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with  large 
powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open  to  him 
in  the  honourable  pursuit  of  usefulness.  This  won- 
derful power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  them- 
selves, and  of  awakening  in  them  a  consciousness 
of  the  duties  that  God  had  assigned  to  them  per- 
sonally, and  of  the  consequent  reward  each  should 
have  of  his  labours,  was  one  of  Arnold's  most 
characteristic  features  as  a  trainer  of  youth.  His 
hold  over  all  his  pupils,  I  know,  perfectly  astonished 
me.  It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  his  genius,  or  learning,  or  eloquence,  that  stirred 
within  them  ;  it  was  a  sympathetic  thrill,  caught 
from  a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the 
world  —  whose  work  was  healthy,  sustained,  and 
constantly    carried    forward    in    the    fear   of   God — a 
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work  that  was  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty 
and  its  value  ;  and  was  coupled  with  such  a  true 
humihty,  such  an  unaffected  simpHcity,  that  others 
could  not  help  being  invigorated  by  the  same  feeling 
and  with  the  belief  that  they  too,  in  their  measure, 
could  go  and  do  likewise." 

I  have  quoted  rather  largely  from  this  account  of 
the  life  at  Laleham,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
most  characteristic  of  Dr.  Arnold,  both  then  and  after- 
wards ;  his  sense  of  the  joy  and  sacredness  of  work, 
his  humility  and  simplicity,  and  his  power  of  inspiring 
others  with  his  own  eagerness  and  earnestness,  were 
marked  features  in  his  mind  and  character.  These 
words  from  the  same  account  show  us  another  side  of 
the  picture  : — 

"  Who  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  Lale- 
ham does  not  remember  the  lightness  and  joyousness 
of  heart  w  ith  which  he  would  romp  and  play  in  the 
garden,  or  plunge  with  a  boy's  delight  into  the  Thames  ; 
or  the  merry  fun  with  which  he  would  battle  with 
spears  with  his  pupils .'  Which  of  them  does  not 
recollect  how  the  Tutor  entered  into  his  amusements 
with  scarcely  less  glee  than  himself.^  " 

Besides  his  studies  and  sports  with  his  pupils, 
Arnold  found  time  for  other  ministerial  work,  helping 
in  the  parish  church  and  workhouse,  and  visiting  the 
villagers,  thus  keeping  up  that  "  kindly  intercourse  with 
the  poor  "  to  which  he  often  referred  as  an  invaluable 
element  in  life.     After  he  left  Laleham  he  had  not  so 
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much  opportunity  for  this  intercourse,  but  he  never 
lost  sight  of  its  importance.  In  July,  1832,  he  speaks 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  intercourse  with  God, 
without  "  domestic  intercourse  in  a  happy  marriage,  or 
intercourse  with  the  poor,  or  both  of  these  aids,  to 
foster  it  ;  "■ — ^and  again,  in  1835,  to  a  former  pupil :  "  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  made  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  good  poor.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
most  instructive  to  visit  them  ;  and  I  think  that  you 
are  right  in  what  you  say  of  their  more  lively  faith. 
We  hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things  by  so  many  more 
links  of  thought,  if  not  of  affection,  that  it  is  far  harder 
to  keep  our  view  of  Heaven  clear  and  strong  ;  when  this 
life  is  so  busy,  and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us, 
another  life  seems  by  comparison  unreal."  Again,  in 
writing  to  a  friend,  a  parish  clergyman,  in  1837,  he 
says  :  "  You  see  much  hardness  perhaps,  and  much 
ignorance,  but  then  you  see  also  much  softness — if 
nowhere  else,  yet  amongst  the  sick  ;  and  you  see  much 
affection  and  self-denial  amongst  the  poor,  which  are 
things  to  refresh  the  heart." 

One  more  element  in  Arnold's  life  at  Laleham 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  here  that  he  began  his 
work  as  an  historian,  contributing  valuable  articles  on 
Roman  History  to  one  of  the  Encyclopaedias  ;  and 
here  also  he  wrote  and  prepared  for  the  press  the  first 
volume  of  his  published  sermons.  So  passed  nine 
happy,  peaceful,  and  fruitful  years.  His  powers  of 
mind  were  gradually  maturing  and  gathering  their  full 
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force ;  his  energies  were  fully  employed  in  his  work  as 
a  tutor,  in  his  pastoral  ministrations,  in  his  history  and 
sermons ;  his  home-life  was  full  of  joy  and  deepening 
experiences.  As  to  his  years  at  Oxford,  so  to  this  time 
at  Laleham,  Arnold  ever  looked  back  with  affection 
and  gratitude.  He  loved  to  revisit  the  scene  of  so 
much  happiness,  and  till  he  was  led  to  settle  on  West- 
moreland for  his  quiet  resting-place  away  from  the 
labours  of  Rugby,  he  always  looked  to  Laleham  as  the 
spot  where  he  would  like  in  time  to  come  to  retire  from 
public  work,  and  resume  once  more  the  peaceful  life  of 
these  earlier  years.  One  loves  to  dwell  on  the  thought 
of  this  time,  but  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  larger 
sphere  and  laborious  years  which  awaited  him  at 
Rugby.  Farewell,  sweet  Laleham,  with  its  quiet 
Thames,  to  which  the  entire  loneliness  lent  so  great  a 
charm,  the  heath  countrj^,  the  retired  garden  with  field 
and  shrubbery,  the  bathing  and  climbing  with  the 
pupils,  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  the  whole  life 
and  surroundings.  The  great  busy  world  is  before 
him,  and  though  with  some  natural  regret  for  the  close 
of  a  period  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  been  "  as 
unruffled  happiness  as  I  should  think  could  ever  be  ex- 
perienced by  man,"  yet  he  contemplated  "  the  Rugby 
prospect  with  ver}-  strong  interest,"  and  felt  even  as  if 
"  he  ought  to  be  sincerely  thankful  to  be  called  to  a 
scene  of  harder  and  more  anxious  labour." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   NEW   HEAD   MASTER. 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father  !  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal." 

RUGRV  Chapel. 

The  circumstances  of  the  election  of  Dr.  /\rnold  to 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Rugby  School  were  not  with- 
out special  interest.  His  friends  had  frequently  urged 
him  to  seek  some  sphere  of  more  extended  influence, 
and  also  one  that  would  be  more  lucrative  than  his 
present  work.  He  had  long  looked  upon  education  as 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  when  the  Head  Mastership 
became  vacant  in  August,  1827,  he  resolved  to  appl)' 
for  the  post.  He  did  not  send  in  his  testimonials  till 
late  in  the  contest,  and  was  not  known  personally  to 
any  of  thetrustees.  There  were  about  thirty  candidates  ; 
but  the  high  terms  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  was  spoken 
of  in  all  his  testimonials  induced  the  trustees,  who  had 
determined  to  be  guided  entirely  by  merit,  to  elect 
him  at  once  in  December,  1827.  One  of  his  Oxford 
friends,  who  from  knowledge  of  public  and  private 
places  of  education,  and  from  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Arnold  at  Oriel,  was  fully  competent  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  entertained   the   highest   opinion    of  his 
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qualifications  for  the  post.  Ihis  friend,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  of  the  election,  speaks  of  the 
excellence  of  his  head  and  hearty  of  his  principles, 
conduct,  judgment^  talents,  temper,  and  industry  ;  and 
adds: — "  I  have  seen  and  heard  a  good  deal  of  him, 
and  of  some  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  and  I  know  no 
one  with  whom  I  should  be  so  anxious  to  place  any 
young  man  in  zvhojn  I  zaas  iiitcrestcd; "  and  after 
referring  to  Arnold's  work  as  a  critical  scholar  and 
as  an  historian,  he  adds  : — "  And  yet  with  great  works 
in  hand,  he  is,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  best  pre- 
ceptor and  tutor,  in  my  judgment,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted." 

This  high  opinion  of  Arnold,  which  was  shared 
by  all  those  most  competent  to  judge,  was  fully 
justified  by  his  work  for  fourteen  years  at  Rugby. 
The  way  in  which  he  looked  forward  to  his  new  life 
is  eminently  characteristic.  He  is  hopeful  and  ardent 
about  it,  and  feels  undisguised  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  the  wide  field  for  his  energies  which  lies  before  him. 
The  peace  and  tranquil  happiness  of  Laleham,  he  feels, 
ought  not  to  be  the  portion  of  his  whole  life  ;  that, 
indeed,  as  long  as  strength  lasted,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rest  here,  but  with  labour.  In  the  sense  of 
the  solemn  and  almost  overwhelming  responsibility 
imposed  upon  him,  he  looks  to  the  prayers  of  his 
friends,  together  with  his  own,  for  a  supply  of  that 
true  wisdom  which  is  required  for  such  a  business  ;  and 
his  most  sincere  desire  is  to  make  Rugby  a  place  of 
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Christian  education.  With  this  high  aim  before  him, 
with  entire  confidence  in  God's  help,  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  beloved  home  at  Laleham,  and  set  out  for 
Rugby  in  x'\ugust,  1828.  Among  his  last  written  words 
were  these : — "  It  boots  not  to  look  backwards. 
Forwards,  forwards,  forwards,  should  be  one's  motto." 
It  was  indeed  a  great  and  important  charge  which 
was  committed  to  his  trust,  and  one  that  might  well 
make  the  heart  of  any  man  less  strong  in  the  sense 
of  God's  strengthening  presence  quail  within  him,  I 
suppose  that  for  the  present  generation,  even  for  those 
best  acquainted  with  public  schools  as  they  are  now, 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  evils  which  Dr.  Arnold  had 
to  face  at  Rugby  in  1828.  It  is  quite  beyond  my 
province,  and  I  have  neither  space  nor  capacity,  to 
dwell  upon  them  in  detail.  We  can  imagine  for  our- 
selves some  of  the  consequences  of  300  or  400  boys 
being  thrown  together  in  intimate  association,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  the  sense  of  bodily  vigour  and  spirits 
and  of  animal  passions  is  strongest  within  them,  and 
the  control  of  conscience  and  reason  is  scarcely  felt. 
By  the  public-school  system,  personal  supervision  by 
masters  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  the  only  standard 
among  the  boys  was  that  of  public  opinion,  and  that  of 
thetraditionsand  customs  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  result  was  a  state 
of  "  monstrous  licence  and  misrule."  Public  schools 
had  come  to  be  spoken  of  by  Christian  men  as  "the 
very  seats   and   nurseries   of  vice."     Bo}-s   who  came 
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pure  and  innocent  from  their  homes  were  only  too 
likcl)'  to  lose  all  their  good  principles,  and  to  be  led 
away  by  the  temptations  around  them.  The  weak 
and  sensitive  among  the  bo}\s  were  cowed  and 
oppressed  under  the  cruel  bullying  which  prevailed  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  elements  in  the  whole 
s\-stem  was  the  strong  feeling  of  opposition  which 
banded  the  boys  together  against  the  masters,  as 
against  their  natural  enemies,  their  aim  seemingly 
being  to  do  as  little  work  as  they  could  in  the  school, 
to  evade  rules,  to  baffle  the  watchfulness  of  the 
masters,  and  if  possible  to  escape  their  severity. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  evils  are  inherent  in 
the  public-school  system,  and  that,  to  meet  them 
effectually,  some  other  scheme  must  be  adopted — such, 
for  instance,  as  different  schools  for  boys  of  different 
ages,  more  personal  supervision  by  masters,  &c. 
Dr.  Arnold  did  not  share  this  opinion.  He  found 
tlic  school  established  on  this  system,  and  his  aim 
was  to  "  set  to  work  very  heartily,  and  with  God's 
blessing  to  tr\'  whether  his  notions  of  Christian 
education  were  really  impracticable,  whether  the 
system  of  public  schools  had  not  in  it  some  noble 
elements  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of 
all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might  produce  fruit  even  to 
life  eternal."  Herein  lay  his  hope  for  Rugby— that 
it  should  be  made  a  "  place  of  Christian  education  ;  " 
to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  those  "pious  founders  and 
benefactors  ''  for  whom  God  was  thanked  day  by  day 
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in  the  school  prayers,  and  "  by  whose  benefit  the 
whole  school  was  brought  up  to  godliness  and  good 
learning  "  !  How  far  the  school  had  wandered  from 
this  pious  intent  Arnold  knew  too  well.  Private 
prayer  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  dormitories  when 
he  went  to  Rugby,  and  at  the  University  the  tone  of 
the  young  men  who  came  up  from  public  schools 
was  universally  irreligious.  A  religious  undergraduate 
was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at  when  he 
appeared — hardly  to  be  found,  indeed,  among  public- 
school  men,  except  in  cases  where  private  and 
domestic  training  or  good  dispositions  had  prevailed 
over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies.  If  any  man 
was  fitted  to  cope  A\-ith  these  difficulties,  to  over- 
come them  to  a  large  extent,  and  to  lead  the  way  in 
the  up-hill  path  of  reforming  the  public  schools  of 
England,  it  was  the  man  \\ho  was  now  appointed 
Head  Master  of  Rugby.  Surely  he,  if  any  one, 
possessed  what  he  himself  looked  upon  as  the  three 
great  requisites  in  a  schoolmaster — the  Spirit  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  Delighting 
in  tuition  for  its  own  sake  ;  from  his  own  freshness 
and  vigour  of  mind  and  body  being  full  of  sympathy 
with  the  youthful  spirits  and  joyousness  of  his  boys  ; 
his  strength  and  honesty  of  purpose,  his  indifference 
to  public  opinion,  his  abhorrence  of  evil  and  love  of 
good— all  marked  him  out  as  the  man,  of  all  others, 
who  might  hope  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task. 
His  hope  was  not  so  much  through  his  work  in  the 
c  2 
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school  to  form  Christian  boys,  as  Christian  men.  He 
felt  that  from  the  imperfect  state  of  boyhood,  a  less 
high  standard  of  morals  has  to  be  tolerated  among 
boys,  as  God  seems  to  have  suffered  it  to  exist  in  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race.  But  to  shorten  this 
necessary  period  of  imperfection  was  more  and  more 
his  aim  as  the  years  went  on;  to  inspire  high 
principles,  and  awaken  conscience  in  his  boys,  without 
prematurely  forcing  them  into  manhood,  was  the 
problem  he  set  before  himself. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  third  act  of  the  life  we 
are  considering.     Boyhood  and   early  youth  are  past, 
and  past,  too,  the  nine  quiet  years  when  he  was,  as  it  ■ 
were,  preparing  for  the  main  work  of  his  life. 

In  June,  1828,  he  was  ordained  Priest  (having 
been  up  to  this  time  only  in  Deacon's  Orders),  and 
in  August,  of  the  same  \-ear,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  with  his  beloved  wife  and  young  children, 
he  settled  into  the  new  home,  which,  though 
it  was  lacking  in  the  picturesque  beauty  and 
historic  interest  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  natural 
loveliness  of  the  country  round  Laleham,  yet 
became  endeared  to  him  as  the  scene  of  much 
home  happiness,  and  of  work  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. He  often  alludes  to  it  in  later  days  with 
affection,  speaking  of  "  our  dear  Rugby  home,  and 
the  long  line  of  our  battlements,  and  our  well-known 
towers,  backed  by  the  huge  elms  of  the  school  field, 
which    far    overtopped    them,    and    the    deep    shade 
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which  those  same  elms  with  their  advanced  guard  of 
smaller  trees  threw  over  the  turf  of  our  quiet  garden." 
And  again,  later  :  "  I  should  be  very  false,  and  very 
ungrateful  too,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  Rugby 
was  a  very  dear  home,  with  so  much  of  work  and 
yet  so  much  of  quiet  as  my  wife  and  I  enjoy  every 
day  when  we  go  out  with  her  pony  into  the  quiet 
lanes."     And  once  more,  in  1835  • — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  our  fortnight  at 
Rugby  before  the  school  opened.     It  quite  reminded 

me  of   Oxford,  when    M- and    I    used    to    sit 

out  in  the  garden  under  the  enormous  elms  of  the 
school  field,  which  almost  overhang  the  house,  and 
saw  the  line  of  our  battlemented  roofs  and  the 
pinnacles  and  cross  of  our  chapel  cutting  the  un- 
clouded sky." 

In  person,  as  well  as  in  character.  Dr.  Arnold  was 
specially  gifted  with  those  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to 
take  the  command  of  a  great  school.  He  was  tall  and 
vigorous,  capable  of  going  long  distances  and  bearing 
much  fatigue  ;  his  bodily  recreations  were  walking  and 
bathing,  and  those  gymnastic  exercises  which  he  had 
shared  with  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  and  which  he  did 
not  discontinue  after  his  removal  to  Rugby.  His 
physical  vigour  and  activity  gave  him  real  sympathy 
with  the  games  and  athletic  exercises  of  his  boys, 
and  he  laid  great  stress  on  such  sports  as  being 
essential  to  a  boy's  true  development.  Those  who 
knew    him,    and    worked     under    him,    speak    of    his 
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vigorous  step,  his  deep  ringing,  searching  voice,  his 
kindling  eye,  the  awful  frown  which  marked  his  dis- 
pleasure at  wrong-doing,  and  which  struck  terror  to 
the  heart  of  boys  who  knew  they  had  been  in  fault. 
His  personality,  indeed,  at  first  inspired  fear,  and  even 
dislike  among  the  younger  boys^  who  knew  little  of 
him  ;  but  as  they  rose  in  the  school,  and  began  to 
attract  more  of  his  attention,  this  feeling  gradually 
changed  into  reverential  affection  ;  and  among  many 
of  his  own  sixth-form  boys,  the  thirty  boys  who  con- 
stituted the  highest  form  in  the  school,  and  were 
taught  by  himself,  the  feeling  came  to  be  one  of  such 
entire  devotion  that  they  felt  they  would  gladly  have 
laid  down  their  lives  for  him. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SCIIpOL-LIFE   AT    RUGIiV. 

"  O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?     For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar 
In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being  is  practised  that  strength 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm." 

Rugby  Chapel. 

The  strong  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold  through- 
out the  school,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  chapter, 
was  not,  of  course,  a  thing  of  sudden  growth  ;  but  very 
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soon  after  his  taking  up  the  reins  at  Rugby  the  boys 
came  to  feel  that  they  had  a  strong  wise  man  over 
them,  one  who  would  put  down  abuses  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  whose  law  there  was  no  disputing  or 
evading.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  spirit  in 
which  Dr.  Arnold  anticipated  his  new  work.  He  had 
no  intention  of  arbitrarily  altering  the  public-school 
system  at  Rugby,  but  hoped  to  discover  the  noble 
elements  in  that  system,  and  by  God's  help  to  intro- 
duce a  religious  principle  into  education.  This  was  his 
most  earnest  wish,  and  he  prayed  God  that  it  might 
be  his  constant  labour  and  prayer.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  said  it  would  be  a  happiness  so  great  that  he 
thought  the  world  could  yield  him  nothing  comparable 
to  it.  To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  he  felt  would 
far  more  than  repay  twenty  years  of  labour  and 
anxiety.  He  had  no  thought  of  "reforming  furiously  ;" 
like  his  Master,  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil,  to  carry  out  as  far  as  might  be  the  religious 
intent  of  the  founders.  To  him,  more  than  to  most 
men,  this  task  would  be  a  congenial  one.  It  was  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  religious  life,  and  one  which 
we  must  keep  clearly  before  us  if  we  want  to  have  a 
true  conception  of  his  whole  character,  that  he  realised 
so  intensely  the  union  of  the  two  worlds;  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  was  to  him  as  real  and  near  as  the  visible 
and  temporal.  The  thought  of  God  and  of  the  Divine 
Life  was  habitually  with  him  ;  every  action  in  the 
world    around    him    was    of    consequence    only    in 
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connection  with  the  unseen  world.  The  daily  ordinary 
duties  were  done  as  in  God's  sight ;  natural  beauty  and 
goodness  spoke  to  him  always  of  the  Unseen  Creator. 
Sin  and  evil  were  loathed  and  abhorred  by  him  as 
being  hateful  to  God.  Hence  there  was  to  him  less 
distinction  than  to  most  men  between  things  secular 
and  spiritual.  The  ordinary  work  in  school,  even 
the  innocent  sports  and  amusements  of  the  bo\-s, 
were  as  much  a  part  of  their  Christian  calling  for  the 
time  being,  as  the  services  in  chapel,  or  the  more 
direct  Scripture  teaching  in  school.  One  of  the  boys, 
who  has  given  us  in  later  life  the  most  vivid  picture  of 
what  Rugby  was  in  Dr.  Arnold's  time,  writes  thus 
about  this  peculiarity  of  his  s}-stem  :  — 

"  He  certainly  did  teach  us — thank  God  for  it ! — 
that  we  could  not  cut  our  life  into  slices  and  say, 
'  In  this  slice  \'our  actions  are  indifferent,  and  you 
needn't  trouble  )-our  heads  about  them  one  way  or 
another ;  but  in  this  slice  mind  what  you  are  about, 
for  they  are  important ' — a  pretty  muddle  we  should 
have  been  in  had  he  done  so.  He  taught  us  that 
in  this  wonderful  world  no  bo)-  or  man  can  tell  which 
of  his  actions  is  indifferent  and  which  not  ;  that  by 
a  thoughtless  word  or  look  we  may  lead  astray  a 
brother  for  whom.  Christ  died.  He  taught  us  that 
life  is  a  whole  made  up  of  actions  and  thoughts 
and  longings,  great  and  small,  noble  and  ignoble ; 
therefore  the  only  true  wisdom  for  boy  or  man  is 
to  bring  the  whole  life  into  obedience  to  Him  whose 
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world  we  live  in,  and  who  has  purchased  us  with  His 
blood  ;  and  that,  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever we  do,  we  are  to  do  all  in  His  name  and  to 
His  glor\-." 

Life  is  a  whole,  and  that  whole  must  be  brought 
into  obedience  to  Christ — this  is  the  essence  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  teaching  to  his  Rugby  boys.  Can  any 
man  or  woman  to  whom  is  committed  the  education 
and  training  of  the  young  build  on  a  nobler,  surer 
foundation  than  this  t  This  principle,  if  really-acted 
on,  brings  home  to  us  the  infinite  importance,  not 
only  of  this  or  that  act  or  word,  but  of  every  single 
moment  of  our  lives.  Nothing  is  secular,  in  the 
sense  of  only  referring  to  this  passing  age.  Every- 
thing is  spiritual,  and  has  some  direct  consequences 
in  the  unseen  world. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  the  bo}-s  at 
Rugby  realised  that  this  was  the  root  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  teaching — some  few  may  ha\e  had 
glimpses  of  it  during  their  school  career,  many  only 
saw  it  after  they  had  left  Rugby  and  began  to 
apply  the  principles  learnt  from  their  revered  master 
to  their  life  in  the  world,  the  majority  perhaps 
never  realised  it  at  all ;  but  it  was  the  leaven  zuJiich 
leavened  the  whole  bimp,  the  guiding  principle  which 
underlay  all  Dr.  Arnold's  work  at  Rugby. 

Some  details  of  the  system  which  he  pursued 
must  be  given  before  a  complete  picture  of  the 
school-life  can  be  obtained.     First,  as  to  the  discipline 
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of  the  school.  He  did  not,  as  I  said  before, 
make  any  change  in  the  system  of  liberty  which 
prevailed  ;  there  was  no  more  supervision  by  masters 
than  before.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  having  high-principled  Christian  gentle- 
men as  his  colleagues — men  who  would  cordially 
co-operate  with  his  work  in  the  school — men  of  vigour 
and  liveliness  of  spirit,  and  of  ability  and  scholarship 
sufficient  to  win  the  respect  of  the  cleverest  boys. 
But,  having  done  his  best  to  secure  such  assistant 
masters,  he  still  felt  that  the  tone  of  the  school 
would  not  depend  upon  them,  but  upon  the  more 
influential  among  the  boys  themselves.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  school,  and  his  aim  was  that  the 
leaders  of  this  opinion  should  be  boys  of  right 
principle  and  moral  strength.  To  attain  this  end 
he  made  much  larger  use  of  the  power  of  expelling 
boys  than  had  formerly  been  the  custom,  or  than 
found  favour  with  parents  or  the  outside  world. 
When  I  speak  of  "  expelling,"  I  do  not  mean  that 
solemn  and  public  expulsion  which  was  only  used 
in  cases  of  grave  moral  offences.  I  simply  mean 
that  Dr.  Arnold  would  never  permit  a  boy  to  remain 
at  Rugby  who  by  confirmed  idleness,  or  by  low  or 
weak  principle,  had  shown  that  he  was  unfitted  for 
the  temptations  of  a  public  school,  was  either  being 
himself  led  away,  or  was  exercising  a  bad  influence 
over   his    companions.       I    suppose    there    would    be 
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many  boys  to  be  found  of  this  stamp  in  every 
public  school,  some  with  no  harm  in  them,  but  who, 
from  thoughtlessness  and  idleness,  and  the  overflow 
of  vigorous  spirits,  as  they  went  up  in  the  school, 
and  gained  more  influence  over  younger  boys^  would 
be  likely  to  do  harm.  Others  there  were,  more 
grown  and  developed  in  body  than  in  mind ;  and 
these  also  had  to  go  if  their  size  and  strength  were 
disproportionate  to  their  position  in  the  school. 

Besides  this  principle  of  removing  undesirable 
elements  from  the  school  society,  which  Dr.  Arnold 
acted  upon  largely,  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
influence  of  the  sixth-form  boys,  who  besides  being 
presumably  the  eldest,  strongest,  and  cleverest  of  the 
boys,  were  those  immediately  under  his  eye  and  in 
daily  communication  with  him.  He  looked  to  them 
as  the  medium  of  intercourse  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
school,  and  through  them  he  trusted  to  make  his 
influence  largely  felt.  To  these  "  praepostors,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  committed  grave  responsi- 
bilities ;  they  had  a  share  in  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  even  to  inflicting  severe  corporal  punishment 
in  gross  cases  of  bullying  or  infraction  of  rules  which 
did  not  come  to  the  Head  Masters  knowledge.  He 
felt,  and  made  them  feel,  the  enormous  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil  which  they  had  over  those  below 
them — the  great  opportunities  of  doing  good  which 
were  offered  them  at  Rugby  ;  good,  too,  of  lasting 
benefit  to  themselves   and  others.     He  called  upon 
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them  to  pray  earnestly  to  God  that  their  exertions 
might  be  blessed  with  success,  and  that  many  might 
be  turned  from  evil  to  good.  He  trusted  them  so 
completely  that  when  they  were  acting  up  to  their 
responsibilities  he  felt  there  was  no  post  in  England 
for  which  he  would  exchange  his  work  at  Rugby — 
"  but,"  he  adds,  "  if  the  Sixth  do  not  support  me  I 
must  go." 

There  was  one  other  point  in  the  discipline  of  the 
school  about  which  a  word  should  be  said,  i.e.,  the 
diminution  of  corporal  punishment  under  Dr.  Arnold's 
rule.  He  was  personally  averse  to  inflicting  it.  He 
believed  that  boys  might  be  governed  a  great  deal  by 
gentle  methods  and  kindness,  and  by  appealing  to  their 
better  feelings,  so  long  as  the  master  showed  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  them.  Of  course,  he  reserved  flogging 
as  a  last  resort,  but  onl}^  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
school  and  for  moral  offences — lying,  drinking,  and 
habitual  idleness  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  authorised 
the  praepostors  to  have  recourse  to  it  at  times,  e.g.,  in 
gross  cases  of  bullying,  for  which  he  has  been  known 
to  recommend  "  a  good  sound  thrashing  before  the 
whole  house."  This  was  in  a  case  where,  if  the 
Doctor  had  personally  taken  notice  of  it,  he  must  have 
publicly  expelled  the  boy.  This  he  was  unwilling  to  do, 
as  he  thought  there  was  some  good  in  him,  and  his 
opinion  was  that  severe  physical  pain  was  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  The  wisdom  of  this 
decision   was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  years  after,  that 
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boy  sought  out  the  praepostor  who  had  administered 
the  thrashing  "and  thanked  him,  saying  it  had  been 
the  kindest  act  which  had  ever  been  done  upon  him, 
and  the  turning-point  in  his  character  ;  and  a  very 
good  fellow  he  became,  and  a  credit  to  the  school.'' 

I  only  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  wisdom  in  his  employment  of  punishment. 
Flogging  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  suitable  chastisement 
for  bo}'s  who  were  low  down  in  the  school,  either  from 
their  age  or  from  childishness  and  idleness  of  disposi- 
tion;  and  by  discarding  it  as  boys  rose  in  the  school, 
he  sought  to  encourage  reasonableness  and  strength 
of  character,  which  would  help  them  to  overcome  the 
faults  for  which  flogging  would  be  the  natural  punish- 
ment 


CHAPTER    V. 

.MASTKR    AND    PUPILS. 

'■  Ycb,  in  some  far  shining  s|-.liere 
Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  hve— 
Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  !  " 

Rugby  Chapel. 

We  must  now  turn  to  what  was  of  course  the  chief 
business  of  the  school — the  actual  instruction  given — 
but  of  this  I  am  not  competent  to  give  any  account  in 
detail.     Here,  too,  Dr.  Arnold  acted  upon  large  general 
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principles  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  teachers  to 
bear  in  mind  and  act  upon.  His  aim  was  to  raise  the 
whole  tone  of  the  school  in  point  of  industry  and 
scholarship,  and  this  object  he  sought  to  further  by 
offering  prizes  and  scholarships  ;  by  monthly  examina- 
tions, held  by  himself,  of  every  form  in  the  school,  in 
the  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  preceding  month  ; 
and  by  taking  a  large  share  in  the  yearly  examinations 
of  the  whole  school.  The  monthly  examinations, 
lasting  "  for  one  long,  awful  hour,"  were  looked  forward 
to  with  dread  by  boys  who  had  been  idle  or  careless 
about  their  work.  Such  a  scene  has  been  graphically 
described  by  the  pen  of  the  "  Old  Boy  "  to  whom  we 
owe  so  many  descriptive  touches  of  Dr.  Arnold  at 
Rugby.  He  tells  us  of  the  boys  "  being  all  seated 
round,  and  the  Doctor  standing  in  the  middle,  talking 
in  whispers  to  the  master,"  then  "of  the  Doctor's  under- 
lip  coming  out,  and  his  eye  beginning  to  burn,  and  his 
gown  getting  gathered  up  more  and  more  tightly  in 
his  left  hand."  No  doubt  he  had  not  heard  a  good 
report  of  the  work  of  the  form,  and  a  bo}'  who  looked 
up  from  his  book  for  a  moment,  saw  the  Doctor's 
face  looking  so  awful  that  he  "  wouldn't  have  met  his 
eye  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  buried  himself  in  his 
book  again." 

But  though  these  occasions  were  awe-inspiring 
to  the  younger  boys,  to  whom  the  Head  Master 
was  only  known  as  a  strong  stern  man,  yet  even 
by    them    the    monthly    examinations    were    looked 
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upon  with  interest  ;  the  questions  which  he  gave 
throwing  fresh  light  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and 
reveaUng  the  teacher  himself  as  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible source  of  knowledge.  The  way  in  which 
Dr.  Arnold  looked  upon  the  work  in  school  has  been 
already  touched  upon  ;  it  was  to  him  a  religious  work, 
undertaken  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  His  glory.  This 
is  best  shown  by  quoting  the  prayer  which  he  wrote 
for  and  used  daily  with  his  own  form,  the  Sixth,  before 
he  began  the  first  lesson  :— 

"  O  Lord,  Who  by  Thy  holy  Apostle  hast  taught 
us  to  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  to  Thy  glory,  give  Thy  blessing,  we  pray  Thee, 
to  this  our  daily  work,  that  we  may  do  it  in  faith  and 
heartily,  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men.  All  our 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  Thine,  and  we  would 
fain  devote  them  to  Thy  service.  Sanctify  them  and 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  ;  let  us  not  be 
slothful,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  and  do  Thou,  O  Lord, 
so  bless  our  efforts  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  us 
the  fruits  of  true  wisdom.  Strengthen  the  faculties  of 
our  minds,  and  dispose  us  to  exert  them,  but  let  us 
always  remember  to  exert  them  for  Thy  glory,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  save  us  from 
all  pride  and  vanity,  and  reliance  upon  our  own 
power  or  wisdom.  Teach  us  to  seek  after  truth, 
and  enable  us  to  gain  it  ;  but  grant  that  we  may 
ever  speak  the  truth  in  love — that  while  we  know 
earthly  things,  we  may  know  Thee,  and  be  known  by 
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Thee,  through  and  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Give 
us  this  day  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  Thine 
in  body  and  spirit,  in  all  our  work  and  all  our  refresh- 
ments, through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son,  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

The  words  of  this  prayer  show  us  very  clearly 
Dr.  Arnold's  deep  conviction  of  the  duty  of  exerting 
allmental  faculties  to  the  utmost,  as  being  gifts  from 
God,  to  be  used  in  His  service.  For  mere  cleverness, 
apart  from  goodness,  he  had  no  respect ;  and  in 
intellectual  successes  he  took  no  pleasure,  save  as  an 
indication  that  the  boy  had  worked  well,  and  im- 
proved the  talents  committed  to  him.  His  feeling, 
e.g.,  about  University  honours,  was  that  the  actual 
success  or  failure  in  the  examination  was  not  the 
important  thing,  but  that,  as  far  as  the  real  honour 
of  Rugby  was  concerned,  the  effort,  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  issue  of  the  effort,  was  a  credit  to  the 
school ;  inasmuch  as  it  showed  that  the  men  that 
went  from  Rugby  to  the  University  did  their  duty 
there  ;  that  was  the  real  point,  he  said,  which  alone, 
to  his  mind,  reflected  honour  either  on  individuals  or 
societies  ;  and  if  such  a  fruit  was  in  any  way  traceable 
to  the  influence  of  Rugby,  then  he  was  proud  and 
thankful  to  have  had  such  men  as  his  pupils. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  Dr.  Arnold  depreciated 
intellectual  excellence  when  it  was  accompanied  by 
moral  goodness  ;  indeed,  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the 
general   union  of  the  two — that   the   boy  of  ability, 
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who  took  a  pleasure  in  his  school-work,  would 
naturally  be  more  in  sympathy  with  his  masters,  and 
have  more  taste  for  a  higher  life  generally  ;  whereas 
the  idle  or  dull  boy  would  be  more  attracted  by  lower 
temptations.  The  fruit  which  he,  above  all  things, 
longed  for,  was  "  moral  thoughtfulncss  ;  the  inquiring 
love  of  truth  going  along  with  the  devoted  love  of 
goodness."  This  sums  up  in  one  sentence  the  object 
he  had  in  view  in  the  instruction  and  training  of 
every  boy  under  his  charge.  Steady  and  industrious 
work  was  what  he  most  prized  among  his  pupils,  and 
he  reverenced  highly  the  instances  where  inferior 
natural  powers  had  been  "  honestly,  truly,  and 
zealously  cultivated."  To  such  a  man,  he  said,  "  he 
would  stand  hat  in  hand."  At  Laleham  he  had  once 
got  out  of  patience  and  spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil  not 
naturally  gifted,  but  earnest  and  plodding.  The 
pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Why  do  you 
speak  angrily,  sir  .^  Indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can."  Years  afterwards  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to 
his  children,  and  said,  "  I  never  felt  so  much  ashamed 
in  my  life  ;  that  look  and  that  speech  I  have  never 
forgotten." 

Of  course,  the  boys  of  real  ability  who  took 
a  lively  interest  in  their  work  gave  him  the 
keenest  pleasure.  He  never  tired  of  the  actual 
routine  of  teaching,  and  took  an  unwearying  interest 
in  his  own  daily  lessons  with  the  Sixth  form.  These 
were  the  boys  who   came   closely  and  continually  in 
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contact  with  him,  and  it  is  to  their  recollections  that 
vvc  owe  our  knowledge  of  what  Dr.  Arnold  really  was 
as  an  instructor.  How  he  stimulated  all  their 
faculties,  and  inspired  them  with  a  life-long  interest 
in  the  books  and  subjects  which  were  their  daily- 
studies  ;  how  humble  he  was  ;  how  much  more 
anxious  to  draw  out  what  they  knew,  to  open  to 
them  the  sources  of  knowledge,  than  to  impart 
information  himself ;  how  the  sympathetic  thrill 
caught  from  his  own  strong  enthusiasm  and  interest 
in  the  work  awoke  within  them  a  mental  life  and 
activity  which  they  never  lost — all  this,  and  far  more, 
has  been  told  us  by  one  of  themselves.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  forgiven  for  extracting  one  passage  de- 
scriptive of  those  lessons  in  the  library  tower,  where 
his  pupils  became  first  really  acquainted  with  him,  and 
his  power  of  teaching,  in  which  he  found  at  once  his 
main  business  and  pleasure,  had  its  full  scope.  Dean 
Stanley  writes  : — 

"  The  recollections  of  the  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
are  inseparable  from  the  recollections  of  the  personal 
guide  and  friend  of  his  scholars.  They  will  at  once 
recall  those  little  traits,  which,  however  minute  in 
themselves,  will  to  them  suggest  a  lively  image  of  his 
whole  manner.  They  will  remember  the  glance  with 
which  he  looked  round  in  the  few  moments  of  silence 
before  the  lesson  began,  and  which  seemed  to  speak 
his  sense  of  his  own  position,  and  of  theirs  also,  as  the 
heads  of  a  great  school  ;  the  attitude  in  which  he  stood 
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turning  over  the  pages  of  his  book,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer  ; 
the  well-known  changes  of  his  voice  and  manner,  so 
faithfully  representing  the  feeling  within  ;  the  pleased 
look  and  the  cheerful  'Thank  you'  which  followed 
upon  a  successful  answer  or  translation ;  the  fall  of 
his  countenance,  with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stern 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  the  sudden  '  Sit  down  ! 
which  followed  upon  the  reverse  ;  the  courtesy  and 
almost  deference  to  the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in  society, 
so  long  as  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness 
of  their  relation  ;  the  startling  earnestness  with  which 
he  would  check  in  a  moment  the  slightest  approach  to 
levity  or  impertinence  ;  the  confidence  with  which  he 
addressed  them  in  his  half-yearly  exhortations  ;  the 
expressions  of  delight  with  which,  when  they  had  been 
doing  well,  he  would  say  it  was  a  constant  pleasure 
to  him   to  come  into  the    library." 

Passages  from  books,  events  in  history,  were 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  his 
pupils  from  their  association  with  those  hours 
of  study ;  and  the  moral  teaching  conveyed 
in  the  lessons  was  one  invaluable  element.  Dr. 
Arnold's  intense  earnestness  of  moral  conviction 
showed  itself  in  his  treatment  of  history  ;  the  study  of 
the  past  was  to  him  the  study  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  human  race,  of  the  struggle  between  good  and 
evil ;  and  from  this  came  his  strong  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  noble  characters  of  bygone  times,  and  of 
D  2 
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reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  base  and  un- 
principled. Another  element  of  his  teaching  was  the 
way  in  which  he  would  constantly  compare  the  past 
and  the  present,  drawing  lessons  from  Greek  and 
Roman  history  and  drama  to  throw  light  upon  modern 
politics,  and  seeing  the  same  conditions  and  struggles 
reproduced  under  a  new  aspect.  His  love  for  geo- 
graphy, which  he  maintained  could  onl}-  be  taught  as 
an  accessory  to  history,  supplied  him  with  gra[)hic  il- 
lustrations to  make  the  scenes  of  old  live  again  before 
the  eyes  of  his  scholars.  New  worlds  were  opened  to 
them  in  those  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons,  life  was 
enriched,  their  whole  moral  and  intellectual  being  was 
stimulated,  seed  was  being  sown  which  was  to  bear 
fruit  in  many  and  many  a  life,  and  amid  most  \'aried 
scenes  of  labour. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  general  discipline  and 
management  of  the  school  under  Dr.  Arnold's 
rule,  and  of  his  theory  and  practice  in  the 
ordinary  instruction  of  the  boys.  I  must  now  say 
something  of  the  more  direct  religious  teaching  both 
in  school  and  chapel,  because  no  picture  of  his  work 
at  Rugby  would  be  at  all  complete  without  this.  It 
is  true  that  the  whole  work  was  a  religious  work,  all 
carried  on  under  "  the  great  Taskmaster's  c}-e."  But 
in  proportion  as  Dr.  Arnold  approached  in  his  teaching 
more  closely  to  the  great  truths  of  Christianit}',  his 
interest  and  earnestness  were  deepened,  and  his  pupils 
were  made  to  feel  more  intensely  the  moving  springs 
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of  his  being-.  The  Scripture  lessons  have  been  de- 
scribed by  those  who  heard  them  as  characterised 
by  a  special  freshness  and  vitality.  The  scenes, 
especially  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  were  so  living,  and 
even  "exciting"  to  the  teacher,  that  they  could  not 
fail  to  come  home  to  the  pupils.  The  boys  were 
familiarised  with  the  actual  words  of  the  Bible,  the 
several  parts  of  the  story  told  by  the  different 
Evangelists,  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the 
persons  to  whom,  the  Epistles  were  written.  All  was 
taught  with  a  reality  and  earnestness  which  allowed  of 
no  stock  phrases  or  expressions  in  speaking  of  religion  ; 
and  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  Scripture  lessons  in 
school,  it  was  still  more  impressive  in  the  weekly 
sermons  which  Dr.  Arnold  delivered  in  the  school 
chapel  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  time  at  Rugby.  Up  to  this  time  it  had 
not  been  the  custom  for  the  Head  Master  to  preacli 
himself  thus  constantly  to  the  boys  ;  this  duty  had 
fallen  to  a  chaplain  specially  appointed  to  the  post. 
But  Dr.  Arnold  felt  himself  as  Head  Master  the  real 
and  proper  religious  instructor  of  the  boys  ;  and  when 
the  chaplaincy  fell  vacant  three  years  after  he  went  to 
Rugby,  he  asked  to  be  appointed  to  the  post,  that  he 
might  be  "  officially,  as  well  as  really,  the  pastor  of  the 
boys,  and  not  have  to  devolve  on  another,  however  well 
qualified,  one  of  his  own  most  peculiar  and  solemn 
duties."  This  was  entirely  consistent  with  one  of  his 
strongest  convictions,  that  "  the  business  of  a  school- 
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ma?;ter,  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls  ;  "  and  the  school  sermons  were  to  almost 
every  Rugby  boy  of  that  time  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  week.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  in  full  the 
account  of  these  Sunday  afternoons  from  the  pen  of 
an  "  Old  Boy  "  :— 

"  More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have  described  that 
scene.  The  oak  pulpit  standing  out  by  itself  above 
the  school-scats.  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  kin- 
dling eye,  the  voice  (now  soft  as  the  low  notes  of  a 
flute,  now  clear  and  stirring  as  the  call  of  the  light 
infantry  bugle)  of  him  who  stood  there  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  witnessing  and  pleading  for  his  Lord,  the 
King  of  righteousness,  and  love  and  glor\^,  with  Whose 
Spirit  he  was  filled,  and  in  Whose  power  he  spoke. 
The  long  lines  of  young  faces,  rising  tier  above  tier 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel — from  the  little 
boy's  who  had  just  left  his  mother,  to  the  young  man's 
who  was  going  out  next  week  into  the  great  world, 
rejoicing  in  his  strength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
sight,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this  time  of  year 
(November),  when  the  only  lights  in  the  chapel  were 
in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  seats  of  the  praepostors  of  the 
week,  and  the  soft  twilight  stole  over  the  rest  of  the 
chapel,  deepening  into  darkness  in  the  high  gallery 
behind  the  organ. 

•'  But  what  was  it,  after  all,  which  seized  and  held 
these  three  hundred  bo}'s,  dragging  them  out  of 
themselves,  willing  or  unwilling,  for  twenty  minutes, 
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on  Sunday  afternoons  ?  True,  there  always  were 
boys  scattered  up  and  down  the  school  who  in  heart 
and  head  were  worthy  to  hear  and  able  to  carry  away 
the  deepest  and  wisest  words  there  spoken  ;  but 
these  were  a  minorit)'  alwa\-s,  generally  a  very  small 
one,  often  so  small  a  one  as  to  be  countable  on  the 
fingers  of  your  hand.  What  was  it  that  moved  and 
held  us,  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  reckless  childish 
boys,  who  feared  the  Doctor  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
very  little  besides  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  who  thought 
more  of  our  sets  in  the  school  than  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  put  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the 
public  opinion  of  boys  in  our  daily  life  above  the 
laws  of  God  ?  We  couldn't  enter  into  half  that 
we  heard  ;  we  hadn't  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
hearts,  or  the  knowledge  of  one  another  ;  and  little 
enough  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love,  needed  to  that 
end.  But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in  their  better 
moods  will  listen  (ay,  and  men,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that)  to  a  man  whom  we  felt  to  be,  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul  and  strength,  striving  against  whatever  was 
mean  and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in  our  little 
world.  It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of  one  giving 
advice  and  warning  from  serene  heights  to  those  who 
were  struggling  and  sinning  below,  but  the  warm 
living  voice  of  one  who  was  fighting  for  us  and  by  our 
sides,  and  calling  on  us  to  help  him  and  ourselves 
and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by  little, 
but  surely  and   steadily  on  the  whole,  was  brought 
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home  to  the  young  boy,  for  the  first  time,  the 
meaning  of  his  life;  that  it  was  no  fool's  or  sluggard's 
paradise  into  which  he  had  wandered  by  chance,  but 
a  battlefield  ordained  from  of  old,  where  there  are  no 
spectators,  but  the  youngest  must  take  his  side,  and 
the  stakes  are  life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused 
this  consciousness  in  them,  showed  them  at  the  same 
time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  in  the  pulpit,  and  by 
his  whole  daily  life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fought ; 
and  stood  there  before  them  their  fellow-soldier  and 
the  captain  of  their  band.  The  true  sort  of  captain, 
too,  for  a  boys'  army,  one  who  had  no  misgivings, 
and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of  command,  and,  let  who 
would  yield  or  make  truce,  would  fight  the  fight  out 
(so  every  boy  felt)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop 
of  blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character  might  take 
hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and  there,  but  it  was 
this  thoroughness  and  undaunted  courage  v/hich,  more 
than  anything  else,  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and 
made  them  believe — first  in  him,  and  then  in  his 
Master." 

I  need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  this  description  of 
the  effect  produced  by  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  even  on 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  boys.  Xo  doubt  their 
chief  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  boys  felt  their 
master's  honesty  and  consistency  in  every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips.  They  knew  that  what  he  preached 
to  them  on  Sundays  he  practised  every  hour  of  the 
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week  ;  and  so  the  message  came  to  them  with 
absolute  force  and  conviction. 

Dean  Stanley  says  :  "  On  many  there  was  left  an 
impression  to  which,  though  unheeded  at  the  time, 
they  recurred  in  after-life.  Ev'en  the  most  careless 
boys  would  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  the  week, 
refer  almost  involuntarily  to  the  sermon  of  the  past 
Sunday  as  a  condemnation  of  what  they  were  doing." 
And  another  pupil  writes  :  "  I  used  to  listen  to  them 
from  first  to  last  w^ith  a  kind  of  awe,  and  over  and 
over  again  could  not  join  my  friends  at  the  chapel- 
door,  but  would  walk  home  to  be  alone  ;  and  I 
remember  the  same  effects  being  produced  by  them, 
more  or  less,  on  others,  whom  I  should  think  Arnold 
looked  on  as  some  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  school." 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting 
a  few  words  from  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  school 
sermons  published  by  Dr.  Arnold's  successor  in  the 
Head  Mastership  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Rugby  in 
1850,  eight  years  after  Dr.  xArnold's  death.  Dr.  Tait 
writes  : — 

"  I  cannot  but  remember  at  this  time  who  was 
my  predecessor  in  the  place  where  these  serrrions 
were  preached,  and  what  memorials  he  has  left  of  the 
wise  and  earnest  spirit  in  which  he  strove  to  guide 
those  whom  his  death  left  under  my  care.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  testifying  how  great  the 
religious  work  was  which  he  had  accomplished  ;  how 
little  remained  for  his  successor  but  to  labour  if  by 
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any  means  he  might  maintain  it.     .     .     .      Finally,  X 

for  all  connected  with  the  school  I  can   scarcely  have  ^| 

a  better  prayer  than  that  they  may  be  enabled 
always  to  love  Christ  and  truth  and  goodness  with 
the  simplicity  of  Dr.  Arnold ;  and  that,  as  years 
advance,  they  may  grow  in  the  power  of  tempering 
zeal  with  charity,  and  in  those  gradually  deepening 
feelings  of  a  spiritual  mind  ^vhich  the  later  volumes 
of  his  sermons  so  remarkably  unfold." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

GUIDE      AND      FRIEND. 

"Still  diou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 
Sternly  represses!  the  bad  ! 
.     .     .     .     reviv'st, 
Succourest  !     This  was  thy  work, 
This  was  thy  life  upon  earth." 

Rugby  Chapel. 

We  have  seen  something  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  a  ruler, 
a  disciplinai"ian,  an  instructor,  a  preacher,  and  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  him  in  every  department  of 
his  life  and  work  ;  but  a  word  more  may  well  be 
said  as  to  his  personal  relations  with  his  boys,  both 
during  their  time  at  Rugby  and  in  their  after-life. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  personal  interest  he 
took    in    the   character    and    development   of    every 
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single  boy  committed  to  his  charge,  and  the  arrival 
of  newcomers  to  the  school  never  ceased  to  awaken 
deep  feeling  in  him.  "  It  is  a  most  touching  thing 
to  me,"  he  said  one  da\',  "  to  receive  a  new  fellow 
from  his  father,  when  I  think  what  an  influence 
there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  I 
do  not  know  anything  which  affects  me  more.  If 
ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  his  father 
without  emotion,  I  should  think  it  was  high  time  to 
be  off ; "  and  this  strength  of  feeling  pervaded  all 
his  relations  with  the  boys.  Of  course  the  younger 
part  of  the  school  were  quite  unaware  how  well 
known  their  characters  and  doings  were  to  the  for- 
midable Head  Master  ;  and  when  on  occasions  they 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  his  knowledge  of  them  personally,  by  his 
understanding  sympathy,  his  "  extraordinary  knack 
of  .showing  that  his  object  in  punishing  or  reproving 
was  not  his  own  good  or  pleasure,  but  that  of  the 
boy."  The  following  extracts,  for  which  we  are 
again  indebted  to  an  "  Old  Boy,"  may  not  be  literal 
transcripts  of  actual  conversations,  but  are  faithful  to 
the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  dealt  with  his  boys. 
One  who  is  recovering  from  severe  illness  says  to  a 
schoolfellow  :  "  I'm  sure  the  Doctor  thought  I  was 
going  to  die.  He  gave  me  the  Sacrament  last 
Sunday,  and  you  can't  think  what  he  is  when  one 
is  ill.  He  said  such  brave  and  tender  and  gentle 
things  to  me,  I   felt  quite  light  and  strong  after  it, 
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and  nc\'er  had  any  more  fear!"  And  another  boy 
who  had  had  difficulties  about  offering  himself  for 
Confirmation,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  talk  to 
the  Doctor  about  it,  thus  describes  his  interview : — 
"  Well,  I  just  told  him  all  about  it.  You  can't  think- 
how  kind  and  gentle  he  was,  the  great  grim  man 
whom  I've  feared  more  than  an}-body  on  earth. 
When  I  stuck,  he  lifted  me  just  as  if  I'd  been  a  little 
child.  And  he  seemed  to  know  all  I'd  felt,  and  to 
have  gone  through  it  all.  And  I  burst  out  cr}-ing — 
more  than  I've  done  this  five  years ;  and  he  sat 
down  by  me,  and  stroked  my  head  ;  and  I  went 
blundering  on,  and  told  him  all  ;  much  worse  things 
than  I've  told  }'ou.  And  he  wasn't  shocked  a  bit, 
and  didn't  snub  me,  or  tell  me  I  was  a  fool,  and 
it  was  all  nothing  but  pride  or  wickedness,  though  I 
daresa}'  it  was.  And  he  didn't  tell  me  not  to  follow 
out  my  thoughts,  and  he  didn't  give  me  any  cut- 
and-dried  explanation.  But  when  I'd  done,  he  just 
talked  a  bit — I  can  hardly  remember  what  he  said, 
yet ;  but  it  seemed  to  spread  round  me  like  healing, 
and  strength,  and  light ;  and  to  bear  me  up,  and 
plant  me  on  a  rock,  where  I  could  hold  my  footing 
and  fight  for  myself.  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I 
feel  so  happy." 

As  I  said  before,  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
literal  reproduction  of  an  actual  interview  with  the 
Doctor  ;  but  there  is  a  genuineness  about  the  familiar 
words  which  sets  before  one  the  feeling  which  many 
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and  many  a  Rugby  boy  of  that  day  entertained  for 
the  Head  Master  ;  and  especially,  of  course,  this 
feeling  was  strong  in  the  Sixth,  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege,  as  we  have  seen,  of  his  daily  instructions, 
and  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  lieutenants  and 
helpers  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  And  even  in 
pupils  who  never  were  in  the  Sixth,  as  they  advanced 
in  the  school,  there  "grew  up  a  deep  admiration, 
partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  awe,  and  this 
softened  into  a  sort  of  loyalty,  which  remained  even 
in  the  closer  and  more  affectionate  sympathy  of  later 
years.  One  such  pupil  writes  : — "  I  am  sure  that  I 
do  not  exaggerate  my  feelings  when  I  say  that  I 
felt  a  love  and  reverence  for  him  as  one  of  quite 
awful  greatness  and  goodness,  for  whom  I  well 
remember  that  I  used  to  think  1  would  gladly  lay 
down  my  life.  ...  I  used  to  believe  that  I,  too, 
had  a  work  to  do  for  him  in  the  school,  and  did  for 
his  sake  labour  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  set  I  lived 
in,  particularly  as  regarded  himself." 

Dr.  Arnold  from  the  first  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  at  Laleham,  in  trying  to  have  his  Sixth-form 
boys  as  much  with  him  as  possible,  and  awakening 
their  confidence  by  friendliness  and  sympathy.  He 
writes,  at  the  end  of  his  first  month  at  Rugby, 
September,  1828  : — 

"  I  am  trying  to  establish  something  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Sixth  Form  by  asking  them,  in 
succession,  in  parties  of  four,  to  dinner  with  us,  and  I 
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have  them  each  separately  up  into  m}'  room  to  look 
over  their  exercises."  And  after  speaking  of  his 
hope  to  rule  by  gentle  methods  he  adds  :  "  I  have  seen 
great  boys,  six  feet  high,  shed  tears  when  I  have  sent 
for  them  up  into  my  room  and  spoken  to  them  quietly, 
in  private,  for  not  knowing  their  lesson,  and  I  have 
found  that  this  treatment  produced  its  effects  after- 
wards, in  making  them  do  better." 

The  personal  intercourse  with  his  boys  did  not 
cease  after  they  left  the  school,  but  a  bond  of  close 
affection  and  intimacy  united  the  master  and  pupils 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  watched  their  career  at  the 
University,  their  choice  of  a  profession,  and  all  the 
details  of  their  life,  with  the  keenest  interest.  They 
looked  to  him  for  counsel  and  sympath)-  at  evx-ry 
turn.  His  house  was  always  open  to  them,  and  some 
of  his  happiest  times  were  those  visits  from  his  former 
scholars  who  would  come  to  Rugby  sometimes  three 
and  four  times  in  a  year.  It  was  often  not  till  they 
were  leaving  the  school,  in  some  cases  not  till  after  his 
death,  that  his  pupils  realised  all  that  they  had  in  him 
This  revelation  of  what  the  master  really  was  in  his  love 
and  care  for  every  single  boy  is  very  vividly  described 
once  more  by  the  "  Old  Boy,"  whose  narrative  we  may 
safely  conclude  to  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  auto- 
biographical : — ■ 

On  the  very  last  day  of  a  Sixth-form  boy's  life 
at  Rugby,  one  of  the  assistant  masters  gives  him 
some  insight   into   the  sort   of  care  Dr.   Arnold  had 
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had  for  him  all  through  his  school-career.  He  tells 
him  how  at  one  period  the  Doctor  had  been  in  great 
distress  about  him  because  he  had  been  getting  into 
all  sorts  of  scrapes,  and  how  it  had  been  decided  that 
what  was  wanted  for  him  was  some  object  in  the  school 
beyond  games  and  mischief ;  for  it  was  quite  clear  that 
he  never  would  make  the  regular  school-work  his  first 
object.  "  And  so,"  the  master  goes  on,  "  the  Doctor,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  half-year,  looked  out  the 
best  of  the  new  bo}'s,  and  put  the  young  boy  into  your 
study,  in  the  hope  that  when  you  had  somebody  to 
lean  on  you,  you  would  begin  to  stand  a  little  steadier 
yourself,  and  get  manliness  and  thoughtfulness.  And 
I  can  assure  }-ou  he  has  watched  the  experiment  ever 
since  with  great  satisfaction.  Ah  !  not  one  of  you 
bo}'s  will  ever  know  the  anxiety  you  have  given  him, 
or  the  care  with  which  he  has  watched  over  every  step 
in  your  school-lives."  And  then  the  story  goes  on  to 
tell  how  complete  was  the  conquest  over  the  boy's 
affection  and  loyalty  effected  by  these  few  words. 
"  Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  wholly  given  in  to,  or 
understood,  the  Doctor.  At  first  he  had  thoroughly 
feared  him.  For  some  years  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
him  with  love  and  respect,  and  to  think  him  a  very 
great,  and  wise,  and  good  man.  But  .  .  it  was  a  new 
light  to  him  to  find  that,  besides  teaching  the  Sixth, 
and  governing  and  guiding  the  whole  school,  editing 
classics,  and  writing  histories,  the  great  Head  Master  had 
found  time  in  those  busy  years  to  watch  over  the  career 
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even  of  him,  and  his  particular  friends,  and,  no  doubt, 
of  fifty  other  boys  at  the  same  time  ;  and  all  this  with- 
out taking  the  least  credit  to  himself,  or  seeming  to 
know,  or  let  any  one  else  know,  that  he  ever  thought 
particularly  of  any  boy  at  all.  The  Doctor's  victory 
over  him  was  complete  from  that  moment.  He  gave 
way  at  all  points,  and  the  enemy  marched  right  over 
him — cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  the  land-transport 
corps,  and  the  camp-followers.  It  had  taken  eight 
long  }'cars  to  do  it,  but  now  it  was  done  thoroughly, 
and  there  wasn't  a  corner  of  him  left  which  didn't 
believe  in  the  Doctor." 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  hold  Dr.  Arnold 
had  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  pupils,  I 
must  give  one  more  extract  from  the  same  book, 
and  tell  how  the  Rugby  boy,  now  an  Oxford  man, 
received  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  Head  Master's 
death  in  the  summer  of  1842.  He  is  away  in  Scotland, 
on  a  fishing  excursion,  when  the  news  reaches  him,  and 
he  feels  at  once  that  he  can  stay  in  Scotland  no  longer  ; 
an  irresistible  longing  possesses  him  to  get  to  Rugb}', 
and  then  home.  So  he  travels  as  fast  as  boat  and  rail- 
way can  carry  him  to  the  Rugby  station.  It  is  holiday- 
time,  and  he  learns  from  the  old  verger  that  his  dear 
master  is  buried  under  the  altar  in  the  chapel.  He 
takes  the  keys  from  the  old  man,  and  walks  quickly 
through  the  quadrangle,  and  out  into  the  close.  Here 
he  throws  himself  at  full  length  on  the  turf,  and  the 
scenes  of  past  years  crowd  upon  him  ;  and,  "  looking 
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across  the  close  to  the  Doctor's  private  door,  he  half 
expected  to  see  it  open,  and  the  tall  figure  in  cap 
and  gown  come  striding  under  the  elm-trees  towards 
him. 

"  No,  no  !  that  sight  could  never  be  seen  again. 
There  was  no  flag  flying  on  the  round  tower ;  the  school- 
house  windows  were  all  shuttered  up  ;  and  when  the 
flag  went  up  again,  and  the  shutters  came  down,  it 
would  be  to  welcome  a  stranger.  All  that  was  left  on 
earth  of  him  whom  he  had  honoured  was  lying  cold 
and  still  under  the  chapel-floor.  He  would  go  in  and 
see  the  place  once  more.  .  .  So  he  got  up,  and  walked 
to  the  chapel-door  and  unlocked  it,  passed  through  the 
vestibule,  and  then  paused  for  a  moment  to  glance 
over  the  empty  benches  ;  then  he  walked  up  to  the 
seat  which  he  had  last  occupied  as  a  Sixth-form  boy 
and  sat  himself  down  there  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"  And,  truth  to  tell,  they  needed  collecting  and  set- 
ting in  order  not  a  little.  The  memories  of  eight  years 
were  all  dancing  through  his  brain,  and  carrying  him 
about  whither  they  would  ;  while  beneath  them  all  his 
heart  was  throbbing  with  the  dull  sense  of  a  loss  that 
could  never  be  made  up  to  him.  The  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  came  solemnly  through  the  painted 
windows  above  his  head,  and  fell  in  gorgeous  colours 
on  the  opposite  wall ;  and  the  perfect  stillness  soothed 
his  spirit  by  little  and  little.  And  he  turned  to  the  pulpit, 
and  looked  at  it,  and  then,  leaning  forward  with  his 
head  on  his  hands,  groaned  aloud,  '  If  he  could  only 
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have  seen  the  Doctor  again  for  one  five  minutes 
— have  told  him  all  that  was  in  his  heart,  what  he 
owed  to  him,  how  he  loved  and  reverenced  him,  and 
would  by  God's  help  follow  his  steps  in  life  and  death 
—he  could  have  borne  it  all  without  a  murmur.  But 
that  he  should  have  gone  away  for  ever  without 
knowing  it  all  was  too  much  to  bear.'  '  But  am  I 
sure  that  he  does  not  know  it  all  .? '  The  thought  made 
him  start,  '  May  he  not  even  now  be  near  me,  in  this 
very  chapel  ?  If  he  be,  am  I  sorrowing  as  he  would 
have  me  sorrow — as  I  should  wish  to  have  sorrowed 
\\\\c\\  I  shall  meet  him  again  ? ' 

"  He  raised  himself  up  and  looked  round  ;  and  after 
a  minute  rose  and  w^alked  humbly  down  to  the  lowest 
bench,  and  sat  down  on  the  very  seat  which  he  had 
occupied  on  his  first  Sunday  at  Rugby.  And  then 
the  old  memories  rushed  back  again,  but  softened  and 
subdued,  and  soothing  him  as  he  let  himself  be  carried 
away  by  them.  And  he  looked  up  at  the  great  painted 
window  above  the  altar,  and  remembered  how,  when 
a  little  boy^  he  used  to  try  not  to  look  through  it  at 
the  elm-trees  and  the  rooks,  before  the  painted  glass 
came — and  the  subscription  for  the  painted  glass,  and 
the  letter  he  wrote  home  for  money  to  give  to  it ;  and 
there,  down  below,  was  the  very  name  of  the  boy  who 
sat  on  his  right  hand  on  that  first  day,  scratched  rudely 
in  the  oak  panelling. 

"  And  then  came  the  thought  of  all  his  old  school- 
fellows;   and  form    after  form   of  boys — nobler,   and 
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braver,  and  purer  than  he — rose  up  and  seemed  to 
rebuke  him.  Could  he  not  thhnk  of  them,  and  what 
they  had  felt  and  were  feeling  ;  they  who  had  honoured 
and  loved  from  the  first  the  man  whom  he  had  taken 
years  to  know  and  love  ?  Could  he  not  think  of  those 
yet  dearer  to  him  who  was  gone,  who  bore  his  name 
and  shared  his  blood,  and  were  now  without  a  husband 
and  father  ?  Then  the  grief,  which  he  began  to  share 
with  others,  became  gentle  and  hol}%  and  he  rose  up 
once  more,  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  altar  ;  and, 
while  the  tears  flowed  freely  down  his  checks,  knelt 
down  humbly  and  hopefully,  to  lay  down  there  his 
share  of  a  burden  which  had  proved  itself  too  heavy 
for  him  to  bear  in  his  own  strength.  Here  let  us  leave 
him.  Where  better  could  we  leave  him  than  at  the 
altar  before  which  he  had  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  glory  of  his  birthright,  and  felt  the  drawing  of 
the  bond  which  links  all  living  souls  together  in  one 
brotherhood — at  the  grave  beneath  the  altar  of  him 
who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  see  that  glory,  and  softened 
his  heart  till  it  could  feel  that  bond  ?  " 

I  have  purposely  given  this  passage  now,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  my  book,  when  I  shall  have  told  of 
the  close  of  that  earnest  life-work,  because  it  brings 
before  us  in  so  striking  a  manner  the  influence  which 
Dr.  Arnold  gained  over  the  lives  of  those  committed 
to  his  keeping.  We  have  seen  the  aim  which  he  had 
in  view  in  undertaking  the  school  ;  how  simply 
honestly,  untirincrly,  he  laboured  to  promote  that  end  ; 
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how  little  he  thought  of  himself  in  all  his  work,  how 
much  of  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  souls. 

His  newly-appointed  successor  spoke  of  him  from 
the  chapel  pulpit  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
reassembling  of  the  school,  in  that  sad  summer  of 
1842,  as  "him  whom,  now  that  he  is  gone,  all,  without 
exception,  will  at  once  allow  to  have  been  the  brightest 
light  and  chief  support  of  right  education  in  this 
country  ;  who  first  in  our  age  laboured  to  teach  men 
and  boys  how  goodly  a  sight  is  a  Christian  school." 


CHAPTER  VH. 

rUELIC       SCHOOL.S. 

"  Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow." 

Rugby  Chapel. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  give  in  this  brief  sketch  a 
faint  picture  of  Dr.  Arnold's  school-work  as  a  whole 
during  the  fourteen  }-ears  which  he  spent  at  Rugby. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  other  aspects  of 
his  life  in  subsequent  chapters  ;  but  I  think  a  few 
extracts  from  his  letters  which  refer  to  the  school,  or 
to  his  views  on  education  generally,  or  are  addressed 
to  those  who  had  been  his  pupils  at  Rugby,  may  help 
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to  throw  light  on  one  who  has  been  justly  called 
"  England's  greatest  Schoolmaster." 

With  regard  to  the  school,  there  was  no  doubt 
a  dark  side  to  the  picture,  as  well  as  a  bright 
one  ;  there  were  many  anxieties  and  discourage- 
ments, such  as  to  make  him  at  times  even  doubt 
the  advisability  of  sending  bo}'s  to  public  schools 
at  all.  For  some  boys  he  was  clear  that  the 
temptations  and  dangers  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantages  ;  for  those  who  passed  safely  through 
the  ordeal  he  was  convinced  that  the  result  was 
beneficial — that  they  came  out  of  the  school  with  a 
gain  to  their  moral  character  which  no  other  training 
could  have  given  them.  But  let  us  read  some  of  his 
own  words  on  this  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  teachers,  he  writes  in  1830,  two 
years  after  going  to  Rugby  : — 

"The  qualifications  which  I  deem  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here  may,  in 
brief,  be  expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman  ;  that  a  man  should  enter  upon  his  business 
...  as  a  substantive  and  most  important  duty  ;  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  it  as  the  especial  branch  of 
the  ministerial  calling  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow  ; 
that,  belonging  to  a  great  public  institution,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  public  and  conspicuous  situation,  he  should 
study  things  *  lovely  and  of  good  report ' — that  is, 
that  he  should  be  public-spirited,  liberal,  and  enter- 
ing  heartily    into   the  interest,  honour,  and  general 
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respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which 
he  has  joined  ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient 
vigour  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  persist 
in  adding  to  his  own  stores,  without  neglecting  the 
full  improvement  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching.  I 
think  our  masterships  here  offer  a  noble  field  of  duty, 
and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  any  one  whom  1 
thought  would  undertake  them  without  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  our  system  heart  and  hand." 

This  letter  shows  how  high  a  value  Dr.  Arnold  set 
upon  the  work  of  teaching — what  a  "  noble  field  of 
duty,"  in  his  opinion,  it  opens  to  any  one  ;  and  it  also 
shows  how  important  he  felt  it  to  be  that  those  who 
undertake  to  teach  others  should  not  neglect  their 
self-improvement.  In  another  place  he  writes  to  a 
teacher  : — 

"  You  need  not  think  that  your  own  reading  will 
now  have  no  object,  because  you  are  engaged  with 
young  boys.  Every  improvement  of  your  own  powers 
and  knowledge  tells  immediately  upon  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long 
as  he  is  himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind  once 
becomes  stagnant,  it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to 
another  mind  ;  it  is  drinking  out  of  a  pond,  instead  of 
from  a  spring."  And  again  :  "  He  is  the  best  teacher 
of  others  who  is  best  taught  himself ;  that  which  we 
know  and  love,  we  cannot  but  communicate  ;  that 
which  we  know  and  do  not  love,  we  soon,  I  think, 
cease  to  know." 
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Should  not  some  of  these  maxims  be  taken  home 
to  the  hearts  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ?  That  we  should  love  what  we  have  to  teach  ;  that 
we  should  be  growing  and  developing  ourselves,  as 
well  as  looking  for  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
scholars— these  thoughts  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  wherever  teaching  becomes  a  part  of  our  work. 
Dr.  Arnold  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of 
liveliness  in  teachers  as  "  an  essential  condition  of 
sympathy  with  creatures  so  lively  as  boys  arc 
naturally."  He  sa)'s  ;  "It  is  a  great  matter  to  make 
them  understand  that  liveliness  is  not  folly  and 
thoughtlessness.  A  schoolmaster's  intercourse  is  with 
the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy  ;  and  he  cannot 
get  on  with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can 
sympathise  with  them,  and  show  them  that  his 
thoughtfulness  is  not  connected  with  selfishness  or 
weakness." 

The  following  passage,  written  September,  1829, 
shows  us  how  vigorous  and  fully  occupied  he  was 
after  his  first  year's  work  at  Rugby  : — 

"  As  for  myself,  I  think  of  Wordsworth's  lines — 

Yes  !  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find, 
Brief  leisure  e'en  in  busiest  days,  &c. ; 

and  I  know  how  much  need  I  have  to  make  such 
moments  of  leisure,  for  else  one  goes  on  still  em- 
ployed, till  all  makes  progress  except  our  spiritual 
life,    and   that,   I    fear,    goes    backward.       The    very 
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dealing,  as  I  do,  with  beings  in  the  highest  state 
of  bodily  health  and  spirits,  is  apt  to  give  a 
corresponding  carelessness  to  my  own  mind.  I 
must  be  all  alive  and  vigorous,  to  manage  them,  and 
to  do  my  work.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  my  spirits 
in  themselves  are  a  great  blessing  ;  for  without  them 
the  work  would  weigh  me  down,  whereas  now  I 
seem  to  throw  it  off  like  the  fleas  from  a  dog's  back 
when  he  shakes  himself" 

October,  1829. — "Of  the  moral  state  of  the  boys, 
for  which,  of  course,  I  care  infinitely  the  most,  I  can 
judge  the  least.  Our  advantages  in  that  respect  are 
great — at  least,  in  the  absence  of  many  temptations 
to  gross  vice  ;  but  to  cultivate  a  good  spirit  in  the 
highest  sense  is  a  far  different  thing  from  shutting  out 
one  or  two  gross  evils  from  want  of  opportunity." 

June,  1830. — "The  work  here  is  more  and  more 
engrossing  continually, but  I  like  it  better  and  better; 
it  has  all  the  interest  of  a  great  game  of  chess,  with 
living  creatures  for  pawns  and  pieces,  and  your  ad- 
versary, in  plain  English,  the  devil.  Truly  he  plays  a 
very  tough  game,  and  is  very  hard  to  beat,  if  I  ever  do 
beat  him.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  the  wickedness 
of  }'oung  bo)'s,  or  would  be  surprising  if  I  had  not 
had  my  own  school  experience  and  a  good  deal  since 
to  enlighten  me." 

August,  1830. — "I  hope  we  shall  pull  hard  and 
all  together  during  the  next  half-year.  There  is  plenty 
to    be    done,  I  can  assure    you  ;  but,  thank  God,    I 
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continue  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  am  now  in  excellent 
condition  for  setting  to  it." 

August,  1830. — "  Last  half-year  I  preached  every 
Sunday  in  Lent,  and  for  the  last  five  Sundays  of 
the  half-year  also,  besides  other  times  ;  and  I  had 
to  write  new  sermons  for  all  these,  for  I  cannot  bear 
to  preach  to  the  boys  anything  but  what  is  quite  fresh, 
and  suggested  by  their  particular  condition.  I  never 
like  preaching  anywhere  else  so  well ;  for  one's  boys 
are  even  more  than  a  parish,  inasmuch  as  one  knows 
more  of  them  all  individually  than  can  easily  be  the 
case  in  a  parish,  and  has  a  double  authority  over  them 
— temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  quite  awful,  though,  to  watch  the  strength 
of  evil  in  such  young  minds,  and  how  powerless  is 
every  effort  against  it.  It  would  give  the  vainest 
man  alive  a  very  fair  notion  of  his  own  insufficiency, 
to  see  how  little  he  can  do,  and  how  his  most 
earnest  addresses  are  as  a  cannon-ball  on  a  bolster ; 
thorough  careless  unimpressibleness  beats  one  all  to 
pieces.  And  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be ;  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  can  quite  say  that  it  is  much  better 
that  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  would  be  too  kindling, 
could  one  perceive  these  young  minds  really  led  from 
evil  by  one's  own  efforts ;  one  would  be  sorely 
tempted  to  bow  down  to  one's  own  net.  As  it  is, 
the  net  is  so  palpably  ragged  that  one  sees  perforce 
how  sorry  an  idol  it  would  make." 

November,   1833. — "I  have  been,  for  five  years, 
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head  of  this  school.  You  may  imagine,  then,  that  I  am 
engaged  in  a  great  and  anxious  labour,  and  must  have 
considerable  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  turning  the 
young  mind  to  know  and  love  God  in  Christ." 

February,  1834. — "The  school  goes  on  very 
fairly,  with  its  natural  proportion  of  interest  and 
of  annoyance.  I  am  daily  more  and  more  struck 
with  the  very  low  average  of  intellectual  power,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  those  various  temptations, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  stand  in  boys' 
way  ;  a  school  shows,  as  undisguisedly  as  any  place, 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  monstrous 
advantage  with  which  evil  starts,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
in  its  contest  with  good." 

January,  1835. — "I  wish  that  in  thinking  of  you 
with  a  pupil,  I  could  think  of  you  as  enjoying  the 
employment,  whereas  1  am  afraid  you  will  feel  it  to 
be  a  burden.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  my 
business  at  Rugby ;  at  least,  I  fancy  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  more  time  for  other  things;  but  I 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  alter  my  feelings  of  intense 
interest  in  the  occupation.  I  feel,  perhaps,  the  more 
interest  in  it,  because  I  seem  to  find  it  more  and 
more  hopeless  to  get  men  to  think  and  inquire  freely 
and  fairly  after  they  have  once  taken  their  side  in 
life.  The  only  hope  is  with  the  young,  if  by  any 
means  they  can  be  led  to  think  for  themselves, 
without  following  a  party,  and  to  love  what  is  good 
and  true,  let  them  find  it  where  they  will." 
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April,  1835. — (In  answer  to  a  question  about 
public  and  private  schools.)  "  The  difficulties  of 
education  stare  me  in  the  face  whenever  I  look  at 
my  own  four  boys.  I  think  by-and-by  that  I  shall 
put  them  into  the  school  here,  but  I  shall  do  it  with 
trembling.  Experience  seems  to  point  out  no  one 
plan  of  education  as  decidedly  the  best  ;  it  only  says, 
I  think,  that  public  education  is  the  best  where  it 
answers.  But  then  the  question  is,  Will  it  answer 
with  one's  own  boy?  And  if  it  fails,  is  not  the  failure 
complete  ?  It  becomes  a  question  of  particulars  ; 
a  very  good  private  tutor  would  tempt  me  to  try 
private  education,  or  a  very  good  public  school,  with 
connections  amongst  the  boys  at  it,  might  induce  me 
to  venture  upon  public.  Still,  there  is  much  chance 
in  the  matter  ;  for  a  school  may  change  its  character 
greatly,  even  with  the  same  master,  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  good  or  bad  set  of  boys  ;  and  this  no  caution  can 
guard  against.  But  I  should  certainly  advise  any- 
thing rather  than  a  private  school  of  above  thirty 
boys.  Large  private  schools,  I  think,  are  the  worst 
possible  system  ;  the  choice  lies  between  public 
schools  and  an  education  whose  character  may  be 
strictly  private  and  domestic." 

July,  1835. — "  The  school  will  become  more  and 
more  engrossing,  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  do  enough  in  it.  Yet  I  think 
it  essential  that  I  should  not  give  up  my  own 
reading,  as  I   always  find  any  addition  of  knowledge 
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to   turn   to  account  for  the  school  in   some  way  or 
other." 

October,  1835. — "We  have  lost  this  year  more 
than  half  of  our  Sixth  Form,  so  that  the  influx  of  new 
elements  has  been  rather  disproportionately  great  ; 
and,  unluckily,  the  average  of  talent  just  in  this  part 
of  the  school  is  not  high.  We  have  a  very  good 
promise  below,  but  at  present  we  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  our  ground  ;  and  then  I 
always  fear  that  where  the  intellect  is  low,  the  animal 
part  will  predominate  ;  and  that  moral  evils  wilJ 
increase,  as  well  as  intellectual  proficiency  decline, 
under  such  a  state  of  things.  At  present  I  think  that 
the  boys  seem  very  well  disposed,  and  I  trust  that,  in 
this  far  more  important  matter,  we  shall  work  through 
our  time  of  less  bright  sunshine  without  material 
injury.  It  would  overpay  me  for  far  greater  uneasi- 
ness and  labour  than  I  have  ever  had  at  Rugby  to 
see  the  feeling,  both  towards  the  school  and  towards 
myself  personally,  with  which  some  of  our  boys  have 
been  lately  leaving  us.  One  stayed  with  us  in  the 
house  for  his  last  week  at  Rugby,  dreading  the 
approach  of  the  day  which  should  take  him  to 
Oxford,  although  he  was  going  up  to  a  most 
delightful  society  of  old  friends ;  and,  when  he 
actually  came  to  take  leave,  I  really  think  that  the 
parting  was  like  that  of  a  father  and  his  son.  And 
it  is  delightful  to  me  to  find  how  glad  all  the  better 
boys  are  to  come  back  here  after  they  have  left  it, 
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and  how  much  they  seem  to  enjoy  staying  with  me ; 
while  a  sure  instinct  keeps  at  a  distance  all  whose 
recollections  of  the  place  are  connected  with  no 
comfortable  reflections." 

Such  passages  from  Dr.  Arnold's  letters  are  worth 
inserting,  as  they  seem  to  give  us  glimpses  into  his 
own  mind  and  thoughts  concerning  the  school — his 
hopes,  his  fears,  his  keen  and  living  interest  in  the 
work,  the  encouragement  which  came  to  him  as  the 
years  went  on  and  the  boys  seemed  to  value  and 
respond  more  and  more  to  the  influence  and  teaching 
of  the  place.  After  a  visit  to  his  old  school  at 
Winchester,  in  1836,  he  writes  that  he  has  no  envy 
for  the  Headmaster  or  for  any  man,  "  thinking  that 
there  is  a  good  in  Rugby  which  no  place  can  surpass 
in  its  quality,  be  the  quantity  of  it  much  or  little." 

November,  1838. — "Here,  thank  God,  I  have 
not  suffered  from  failing  health,  but  I  have  been 
much  annoyed  with  the  moral  evils  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  ;  and  then  a  great  school  is  very 
trying.  It  never  can  present  images  of  rest  and 
peace ;  and  when  the  spring  and  activity  of  youth  is 
altogether  unsanctified  by  anything  pure  and  elevated 
in  its  desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle  that  is  as  dizzy- 
ing and  almost  more  morally  distressing  than  the 
shouts  and  gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics.  It  is  very 
startling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined  with  so 
little  of  sorrow.  In  a  parish  amongst  the  poor, 
whatever  of  sin  exist s,  there  is  sure  also  to  be  enough 
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of  suffering ;  poverty,  sickness,  and  old  age,  are 
mighty  tamers  and  chastisers.  But  with  boys  of  the 
richer  classes,  one  sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health, 
and  youth  ;  and  these  are  really  awful  to  behold 
when  one  must  feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  when 
one  does  see  all  holy  and  noble  thoughts  and 
principles,  not  the  forced  growth  of  pain  or  infirmity 
or  privation,  but  springing  up  as  by  God's  imme- 
diate planting,  in  a  sort  ^f  garden  of  all  that  is  fresh 
and  beautiful ;  full  of  so  much  hope  for  this  world,  as 
well  as  for  Heaven." 

September,  1840. — "  I  have  just  had  some  of  the 
troubles  of  school-keeping;  and  one  of  those  specimens 
of  the  evil  of  boy-nature,  which  makes  me  always  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  responsibility  of  advising  any 
man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public  school.  There  has 
been  a  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by  the  bad 
against  the  good,  and  then,  when  complaint  was 
made  to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that 
very  account ;  and  divers  instances  of  boys  joining 
in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice,  both  physical  and  moral, 
when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  rather 
shunned  it.  And  the  exceedingly  small  number  of 
boys  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active  and  steady 
good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
decent  and  respectable  of  ordinary  life  are  sure  on 
these  occasions  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  take 
part  with  the  evil,  makes  me  strongly  feel  exemplified 
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what  the  Scripture  says  about  the  strait  gate  and 
the  wide  one — a  view  of  human  nature  which,  when 
looking  on  human  Hfe  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies 
and  civilisations,  we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it 
hard  to  realise.  But  here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy- 
nature,  one  is  quite  able  to  understand  how  there 
could  not  be  found  so  many  as  even  ten  righteous  in 
a  whole  city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really  do 
not  know  ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife,  after  I  have  been 
so  many  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening 
that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in 
despair,  and  upset  the  table.  But  then  the  stars 
of  nobleness  which  I  see  amidst  the  darkness,  in  the 
case  of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheering  that  one  is 
inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have  another 
good  try  at  getting  her  about." 

I  hope  I  have  not  given  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  space  for  these  letters  about  Dr.  Arnold's 
school- work.  This  is  the  side  of  his  life  which  for 
our  purpose,  and  in  considering  him  as  a  "  World's 
Worker,"  is  no  doubt  of  paramount  importance  ;  and 
from  his  own  words  I  hoped  that  we  should  gain 
more  insight  into  his  aims  and  objects  than  could 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     BELOVED     MASTER, 

"  We  were  weary,  and  we 
Fearful,  and  we  in  our  march 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 
Still  thou  turnedst,  and  stilj 
Beckonedst  the  trembling,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand." 

Rugby  Chapel. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  had  some  ghmpses 
into  Dr.  Arnold's  own  views  of  the  school  and  of 
education  generally.  It  may  be  interesting  to  have 
one  or  two  passages  from  the  letters  of  former  pupils, 
which  show  the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded 
him  ;  one  writes  quite  recently  : — 

"If  I  am  asked  what  was  the  most  impressive 
feature  in  his  character,  I  should  reply,  an  iron 
strength  of  principle.  He  was  a  person  who  never 
could  do  things  or  think  of  things  by  halves.  All 
matters  would  be  in  his  eyes  right  or  wrong.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  would  entertain  any  sort  of  objec- 
tion to  others  coming  to  a  conclusion  opposed  to  his 
own  ;  he  would  thoroughly  respect  their  conviction  ; 
but  he  would  require  them  to  have  real  grounds  for 
it,  not  simple  prejudice,  not  deference  to  others,  not 
tame  acquiescence  in  some  popular  cry." 
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Another  pupil  writes  from  India  some  two  years 
after  Dr.  Arnold's  death,  and  speaks  ofhimas"one 
whom  we  who  knew  him  must  ever  honour  and  love. 
I  can  truly  say  that  there  are  few  days  of  my  life  in 
which  I  do  not  think  of  him,  and  few  steps  which  I  take 
that  I  do  not  consider  what  his  advice  would  have 
been  on  the  occasion,  or  how  he  would  have  had  me  act." 
In  the  same  letter  he  writes  :  "  An  old  Cambridge  man 
came  into  my  room  from  Cambridge,  and  seeing  the 
picture  [of  Dr.  Arnold]  there,  literally  burst  forth  into 
exclamations  of  rapture  which  lasted  for  ten  minutes. 
A  Haileybury  man  (not  a  Rugbean),  who  happened  to 
be  by,  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  admiration 
shown  by  the  other ;  nor  was  that  astonishment 
lessened  when  he  was  told  that  the  utterer  of  those 
exclamations  was  never  even  under  Arnold,  never  in 
the  Sixth  !  I  merely  mention  this  as  a  proof  how  com- 
pletely Arnold's  influence  extended  itself  to  all  the 
higher  parts  of  the  school.  Another  point  that  strikes 
me  is  the  excellent  tact  displayed  by  Arnold  when  he 
had  two  sons  in  the  Sixth  at  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  man  could  have  had  any  of  his  sons 
in  the  school  without  at  least  giving  rise  to  animad- 
versions, which  was  certainly  not  the  case."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  letter  the  writer  adds :  "  I  cannot 
better  express  my  feelings  towards  Arnold  than  by 
what  E.  writes  to  me  by  this  mail :  '  We  ought,  both 
of  us,  to  be  better  all  our  lives  for  our  relations  to 
him.     Believe   me,  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which 
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we  shall  be  accountable  to  God.' "  One  more  such 
passage  must  be  given,  because  it  seems  to  express 
feelings  that  were  shared  by  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  boys  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school.  It  is  written 
by  one  who  had  left  England  for  a  distant  country 
three  years  before,  and  is  dated  after  the  sad  tidings 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  sudden  death  : — 

"  No  one  inspirited  and  encouraged  my  under- 
taking here  [as]  he  did  ;  no  letters  were  so  sure  to 
bring  fresh  hopes  and  happiness  as  those  which  can 
never  come  again  from  him.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  he  said  in  them,  as  the  sense  which  they  conveyed, 
that  he  still  was,  as  he  had  ever  been,  the  same  earnest 
faithful  friend.  This  I  felt  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  He  rose  early,  and  spent 
the  last  hour  with  me  before  we  separated  for  ever — 
he  to  his  school-work,  and  I  to  my  journey  here.  We 
were  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  well  remember  the 
autumnal  dawn.  It  was  calm  and  overcast,  and  so 
impressed  itself  on  my  memory,  because  it  agreed  with 
the  more  than  usual  quietness  ;  the  few  words  of 
counsel  which  still  serve  me  from  time  to  time  ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  commonest  kindnesses  were 
offered  to  one  soon  to  be  out  of  their  reach  for  ever  ; 
the  promise  of  support  through  evil  fortune  or  good,  in 
few  words,  once  repeated,  exceeding  my  largest  deserts ; 
and  tlien  the  earnest  blessing  and  farewell  from  lips 
never  again  to  open  in  my  hearing."  In  the  same 
letter  the  writer    speaks    of   his   feeling    that    while 
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Dr.  Arnold  was  alive  "it  would  indeed  be  pusillanimous 
to  shrink  from  maintaining  what  was  true  and  right." 

Can  we  imagine  any  words  which  would  have 
brought  more  joy  to  the  master's  heart  than  these 
last }  any  tribute  which  would  have  seemed  to  him  a 
greater  reward  for  the  work  he  had  accomplished  at 
Rugby?  His  one  object  in  all  his  labours  had 
been  to  turn  his  boys  from  darkness  to  light,  to 
inspire  them  with  the  love  of  truth  and  good- 
ness. If  this  letter  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
representative  of  the  impression  left  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  scholars  who  responded  at  all 
to  his  teaching,  we  may  truly  feel  that  his  highest 
hopes  were  fulfilled. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  good  place  in  which 
to  refer  to  a  charge  which  has  been  often  brought 
against  Rugby  boys  brought  up  under  Dr.  Arnold 
when  they  first  went  up  to  the  University,  and  came 
in  contact  with  other  young  men,  i.e.,  that  they  had 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders,  that  the)^  were 
somewhat  precociously  thoughtful,  and  perhaps  un- 
wisely severe  on  their  comrades,  thinking  sometimes 
that  they  saw  evil  in  things  innocent,  and  giving,  most 
unintentionally,  offence  to  others.  This  charge  has 
been  fully  answered  by  one  of  themselves  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  book  "by  an  Old  Boy,"  from  which  this 
one  more  extract  may  be  taken.  Mr.  Hughes, 
writing  some  seven  or  eight  years  after  Dr.  Arnold's 
death,  says  :  "  I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  has  had 
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anything  like  large  or  continuous  knowledge  of  boys 
brought  up  at  Rugby  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
the  mark  by  which  you  may  know  them  is  their  genial 
and  hearty  freshness,  and  youthfulness  of  character. 
They  lose  nothing  of  the  boy  that  is  worth  keeping, 
but  build  up  the  man  upon  it.  This  is  their  dis- 
tinguishing feature  as  Rugby  boys  ;  and  if  they  never 
had  it,  or  have  lost  it,  it  must  be,  not  because  they  were 
at  Rugby,  but  in  spite  of  having  been  there.  The 
stronger  it  is  in  tliem,  the  more  deeply  }'ou  may  be 
sure  have  they  drunk  of  the  spirit  of  their  school. 
But  this  boyishness  in  the  highest  sense  is  not  in- 
compatible with  earnestness."  Mr.  Hughes  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  in  the  struggle  to  work  out  the 
"  moral  thoughtfulness,"  which  Dr.  Arnold  had  striven 
so  zealously  to  awaken  in  them,  in  their  daily  life,  his 
pupils  may  often  have  made  mistakes  at  first ;  their 
sense  of  the  true  proportion  of  things  may  not  have 
been  fully  developed  ;  they  may  have  seemed  over- 
censorious,  and  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  "prigs"  and  "Pharisees;  "  but  in  a  year  or  two, 
"  when  the  '  thoughtful  life '  has  become  habitual  to 
the  boy,  and  fits  him  as  easily  as  his  skin,"  then,  as  he 
grows  into  a  man,  he  will  be  found  "  enjoying  every- 
day life  as  no  man  can  who  has  not  found  out  whence 
comes  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  who  is  the 
Giver  of  the  least  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  ; 
humble,  as  no  man  can  be  who  has  not  proved  his 
own   powerlessness   to  do    right   in   the   smallest  act 
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which  he  ever  had  to  do  ;  tolerant,  as  no  man  can  be 
who  does  not  Hve  daily  and  hourly  in  the  know- 
ledge of  how  Perfect  Love  is  for  ever  about  his  path, 
and  bearing  with,  and  upholding  him." 

Do  not  we,  the  men  and  women  of  England,  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  schoolmaster  who  sent 
forth  his  pupils  into  the  world  to  play  their  part  in 
life,  inspired  by  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  ideas  of 
God  and  duty  ? 

Those  who  have  followed  Dr.  Arnold's  work  at 
Rugby  so  far  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  have  one 
or  two  extracts  from  his  letters  to  those  who  had  left 
his  immediate  charge,  but  who  were  united  to  him  by 
so  close  a  bond  of  love  and  interest: — 

February,  1833. — "  I  shall  really  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  I  will  write  to  the 
best  of  my  power  on  any  subject  on  which  you  want 
to  know  my  opinion.  ...  I  believe  that  the  one 
great  lesson  for  us  all  is,  that  we  should  daily  pray  for 
an  '  increase  of  faith.'  There  is  enough  of  iniquity 
abounding  to  make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing  cold  ; 
it  is  well  said,  therefore, '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled: 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.'  By  which  I 
understand  that  it  is  not  so  much  general  notions  of 
Providence  which  are  our  best  support,  but  a  sense  of 
the  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in  our 
welfare  by  Him  who  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.  May 
His  Spirit  strengthen  us  to  do  His  will,  and  to  bear 
it,  in  power,  in  love,  and  in  wisdom  !     God  bless  you." 
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The  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  a  pupil 
is  an  illustration  of  what  I  said  before  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
strong  feeling  of  the  danger  of  merely  intellectual 
superiority  : — 

July,  1833. — "  It  is  true  that  I  had  observed, 
with  some  pain,  what  seemed  to  me  indications 
of  a  want  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  of  a  moral  sense  and  feeling  correspond- 
ing to  what  I  knew  was  your  intellectual  acti- 
vity. I  did  not  observe  anything  amounting  to  a 
sneering  spirit ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness 
on  religious  matters  which  made  me  fear  lest  it 
should  change  to  sneering,  as  your  understanding 
became  more  vigorous  ;  for  this  is  the  natural  fault 
of  the  undue  predominance  of  the  mere  intellect, 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  live- 
liness of  the  moral  affections — particularly  that  of 
admiration  and  love  of  moral  excellence ;  just  as 
superstition  arises,  where  it  is  honest,  from  the 
undue  predominance  of  the  affections,  without  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  intellect  advancing  in 
proportion.  Intense  admiration  is  necessary  to  our 
highest  perfection,  and  we  have  an  object  in  the 
Gospel  for  which  it  may  be  felt  to  the  utmost." 

Here  we  find  an  allusion  to  that  personal  love 
and  worship  of  Christ  which  was  one  of  the  deepest 
elements  in  his  religious  life,  and  which  only  grew 
stronger  as  the  years  went  on.  The  following  pas- 
sage  to    an    old   pupil,   now  at  Oxford,  shows    how 
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important  he  felt  it  to  be  that  men  should  overcome 
natural  reserve  and  shyness  : — 

October,  1834. — "As  to  your  disappointments  in 
society,  I  really  am  afraid  to  touch  on  the  subject 
without  clearer  knowledge.  But  you  should,  I  am 
sure,  make  an  effort  to  speak  o?it,  as  I  am  really 
grateful  for  your  having  ivritten  out  to  me.  Reserve 
and  fear  of  committing  oneself  are,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  positive  evils  ;  a  man  had  better  expose 
himself  half  a  dozen  times  than  be  shut  up  always  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  not  exposing  yourself,  for  no  one 
can  help  valuing  and  loving  what  seems  an  aban- 
donment to  feelings  of  sympathy,  especially  when, 
from  the  character  of  him  who  thus  opens  his  heart, 
the  effort  is  known  to  be  considerable.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  may  be  writing  at  random  ;  only,  believe  me 
that  I  feel  very  deeply  interested  about  you,  and 
perhaps  have  more  sympathy  with  your  case  than 
many  a  younger  man  ;  for  the  circumstances  of  my 
life  have  kept  me  young  in  feelings,  and  the  period 
of  twenty  years  ago  is  as  vividly  present  to  my  mind 
as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  yesterday." 

To  one  of  his  Sixth  Form,  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, he  writes  in  July,  1835  : — 

"I  fear  that  you  will  have  found  your  patience 
much  tried  by  the  return  of  pain  in  your  side,  and 
the  lassitude  produced  by  the  heat  ;  it  must  also  be  a 
great  trial  not  to  be  able  to  bear  reading.  I  can  say 
but  little  of  such  a  state  from  my  own  experience, 
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but  I  have  seen  much  of  it,  and  have  known  how 
easy  and  even  happy  it  has  become,  partly  by  time, 
but  more  from  a  better  support,  which  I  believe 
is  never  denied  when  it  is  honestl)'  sought.  And  I 
have  always  supposed  that  the  first  struggle  in  such 
a  case  would  be  the  hardest  ;  that  is,  the  struggle  in 
youth  or  middle  age  of  reconciling  ourselves  to  the 
loss  of  the  active  powers  of  life,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  serving  God  by  suffering  rather  than  by  doing. 
Afterwards,  I  should  imagine  the  mind  would  feel 
a  great  peace  in  such  a  state,  in  the  relief  afforded 
from  a  great  deal  of  temptation  and  responsibility, 
and  the  course  of  duty  lying  before  it  so  plain  and 
so  simple." 

Many  such  passages  might  be  quoted  from  these 
letters,  showing  the  keen  interest  Dr.  Arnold  con- 
tinued to  take  in  those  who  had  been  under  him  at 
Rugby ;  but  space  fails  :  and  perhaps  enough  have 
been  given  to  illustrate  what  I  said  before,  of  his 
fatherly  love  and  care  for  them,  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  further  their  highest  interests.  To  him  it 
was  "  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  observe  the 
ripening  manhood  of  those  minds  in  whose  earlier 
opening  he  felt  so  deep  and  affectionate  a  sym- 
pathy." With  these  words  must  conclude  what  has 
necessarily  been  a  brief  and  most  imperfect  account 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  work  at  Rugb\-  as  a  schoolmaster. 
To  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  him  in  this 
capacity    I    can    only    say  that    a    full,  sympathetic, 
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and  vivid  picture  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  from 
which  the  foregoing  sketch  has  been  largely  drawn, 
the  Biography  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  one 
of  his  most  highly-gifted  and  distinguished  pupils. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  now  turn  for  a  moment  to 
touch  upon  other  aspects  of  his  life  and  work. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

LABOUR   AND   CONFLICT. 

"  I  believe  that  there  lived 
Others  hke  thee  in  the  past, 
P'ervent,  heroic,  and  good 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind." 

Rugby  Chapel. 

The  more  we  study  the  records  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life 
and  character_,  especially  those  contained  in  his  own 
letters  and  published  writings,  and  in  the  letters  of 
his  friends  and  pupils,  the  more  strange  does  it 
appear  to  us  that  any  doubt  can  ever  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  Christian 
principles.  Every  word  which  he  utters,  every  action 
of  his  life,  breathes  this  spirit  of  religion,  and  reveals 
him  as  an  ardent  and  courageous  champion  for  the 
cause  of  right  against  wrong,  of  faith  against  unbelief, 
of  simple  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  against  superstition   and  sectarianism. 
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Yet  one  of  the  holiest  and  wisest  of  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion  could  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Arnold  really  was  a  Christian,  and  for  years  of 
his  life  at  Rugby  he  was  exposed  to  violent  attacks 
from  all  sides  ;  his  teaching  was  considered  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  his 
action  and  writings  on  questions  of  public  interest 
were  misunderstood  and  abused  by  many  parties 
both  in  Church  and  State — so  strangely  do  all 
true  reformers  in  any  department  awaken  opposition 
from  those  attached  to  the  old  order  of  things  as  such, 
from  those  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  conservatism, 
which  Dr.  Arnold  himself  defined  as  "the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  all  change." 

Were  this  the  time  and  place  to  enter  into  a 
consideration  as  to  how  far  the  attacks  made 
upon  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  lifetime  have  been  justified 
by  the  results  of  his  teaching,  how  far  those  who 
still  hold  that  his  views  were  dangerous  to  the 
highest  interests  of  our  country  have  any  ground 
for  their  conviction,  such  a  study  would  be  full  of 
interest  and  importance.  Forty-seven  years  have 
gone  by  since  Dr.  Arnold  passed  to  "  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace,"  to  the  presence  of  that 
Judge  Who  alone  can  truly  decide  the  merits  of  any 
work  done  by  men  here  on  earth,  and  this  interval  of 
time  is  certainly  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  of  the  influence  Dr.  Arnold 
has  exerted  upon  his  contemporaries  and  successors ; 
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but  such  a  consideration  could  find  no  place  in  this 
little  book,  even  were  the  writer  competent  to  enter 
upon  it.  The  great  work  which  Dr.  Arnold  un- 
doubtedly did  for  education  is  our  subject  here.  His 
other  work,  great  and  important  as  it  was,  and 
affecting  as  it  has  our  national  life  and  thought 
in  many  directions,  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  any 
detail.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  mention- 
ing as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  chief  thoughts 
and  ideas  which  occupied  his  mind,  and  which  find 
expression  in  his  published  writings. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  only 
two  things  in  life  of  vital  importance — Religion  and 
Politics,  or,  as  he  would  call  them,  our  duties  and 
affections  towards  God,  and  our  duties  and  feelings 
towards  men.  In  these  two  questions  he  would  have 
every  one  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest.  No 
one  must  be  an  indifferent  spectator ;  we  must  all 
take  our  part  and  fight  valiantly  for  the  right  in  these 
two  departments  of  human  life  ;  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  duty  to  our  neighbour — this,  in  words  which 
have  been  familiar  to  many  of  us  from  our  childhood, 
summed  up  for  him  the  whole  purpose  of  man's  life 
on  earth.  And  for  him  the  two  spheres  were  not 
distinct  ;  in  fulfilling  our  duty  to  God  we  are  really 
serving  our  neighbour  ;  in  our  work  for  others  we  are 
obeying  God's  highest  law. 

From  this  thought  sprang  Dr.  Arnold's  idea 
of  a  Christian  Church.     To  him  it  was  not  merely 
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"an  institution  for  religious  instruction  and  religious 
worship,"  but  "  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  making 
men  like  Christ — earth  like  Heaven — the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  If  this 
was  his  view  of  the  ideal  Church,  we  can  easily 
see  how  strongly  he  would  feel  any  attempts  to 
narrow  down  Christ's  Church  to  any  body  of  Christian 
people  holding  special  doctrines  and  worshipping 
under  special  forms  ;  still  less  could  he  bear  with  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking  of  "  going  into  the  Church," 
i.e.,  taking  orders  as  clergymen,  as  if  the  priesthood 
alone,  the  ordained  ministers,  represented  Christ's 
Church  on  earth.  He  went  so  far  as  to  dream  of  a 
time  when  every  member  of  the  commonwealth  in  a 
Christian  country  should  be  a  living  member  of  the 
Church,  with  a  Christian  sovereign  having  supreme 
authority  over  Church  and  State  alike. 

He  made  very  little  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  several  bodies  of  Christians ;  the  bond 
that  united  them  all  was  the  confession  that  Jesiis  was 
the  Son  of  God.  The  aim  was  the  same — in  divers 
manners,  under  varying  forms  and  creeds,  to  win  souls 
for  Christ.  But  while  the  difference  between  Christian 
and  Christian  was  to  him  unessential,  the  difference 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian  was  all  important. 
He  would  have  had  no  Jew  admitted  to  Parliament; 
anyone  actively  ojDposed  toChristianit}'  was,  in  his  eyes, 
unfit  to  take  part  in  the  legislature  of  a  Christian 
country;  and  as  he  would  have  our  Parliament  closed 
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to  anti-Christians,  so  would  he  support  no  scheme  of 
national  education  which  did  not  include  Scripture 
examinations  a's  an  essential  element.  When  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  the  new  London 
University  in  1835,  he  fought  hard  to  carry  this 
point ;  and  when  he  was  overruled,  and  the  Scripture 
examination  was  made  optional,  and  the  University 
thus  thrown  open  practically  to  unbelievers,  he  with- 
drew from  the  Senate,  as  feeling  it  inconsistent  with 
his  principles  to  remain  a  member  of  an  educational 
body  which  did  not  openly  enforce  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  part  of  its  system. 

I  might  multiply  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
he  carried  out  his  principles  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  much 
he  laid  himself  open  to  attack  on  all  hands  by  holding 
such  opinions,  and  by  practically  carrying  them  out 
into  action.  All  those  who  hold  strongly  to  the  con- 
viction that  ceremonies  and  doctrines  are  of  Divine 
appointment,  felt  his  teaching  to  be  dangerous  and 
subversive  to  true  religion  in  this  country ;  the  Liberal 
party  could  not  understand  his  action,  e.g.^  about  the 
exclusion  of  Jews  from  Parliament  or  unbelievers  from 
the  London  University.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  belonged  to 
no  one  party  in  the  State.  He  strove  to  give  "undivided 
sympathy  and  service  to  no  party,  sect,  society,  or 
cause,"  save  only  "  the  one  party  and  cause  of  all  good 
men  under  their  Divine  Head."  Hence  it  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  years   of  his  life  at  Rugby,  during 
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which  he  was  teaching  and  controlling  that  great 
School,  and  at  the  same  time  writing  in  pamphlets, 
in  prefaces  and  notes  to  books,  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  his  constant  vehement  protests  against 
what  he  held  to  be  the  two  great  evils  of  superstition 
and  unbelief,  and  also  his  demands  for  reform  in  many 
public  matters,  for  more  justice  and  sympathy  from  the 
upper  classes  to  the  lower,  were  no  easy  serene  years 
of  fruitful  labour.  He  was  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
indeed.  Misunderstood  and  even  hated  by  many,  oppo- 
sition only  made  him  write  more  strongly  and  clearly 
on  the  side  which  he  held  to  be  the  right  one ;  and 
gradually,  as  the  years  went  on,  the  storm  of  opposi- 
tion quieted  down  ;  he  was  more  and  more  recognised 
as  a  strong  true  man,  who,  whatever  his  opinions,  held 
them  conscientiously,  fearlessly,  and  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  and  whose  influence,  on  the  \\'hole,  would 
tend  to  the  best  good  of  his  beloved  fellow-country- 
men. 

We  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  opposition 
he  encountered,  and  especially  the  alienation  from 
many  old  friends  whose  minds  had  developed  on 
difierent  lines,  and  who  could  no  more  understand 
his  way  of  thinking  than  he  could  enter  into  theirs, 
was  painful  and  harassing  to  him.  Sympathy  and 
true  union  with  all  good  men  were  what  he  longed  for  ; 
but  his  life  was  one  of  conflict,  and  the  quiet  serenity 
of  Laleham  was  far  in  the  past.  Of  the  peace  and 
refreshment   he   enjoyed  in  his  own    family,   at    his 
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loved  home  in  the  EngHsh  lakes,  and  on  his  foreign 
tours,  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  later  on. 

His  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  the  working 
classes  was  keen  and  vivid  to  the  end.  At  times  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  fears  that,  "poor,  miserable,  and 
degraded  in  body  and  mind "  as  they  were,  unless 
public  opinion  was  awakened,  some  great  social  con- 
vulsion would  occur.  In  1831  he  set  up  a  paper  which 
should  be  decidedly  Christian  in  tone,  and  which 
should  "  speak  to  the  people  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness — to  tell  them  plainly  the  evils  that  exist,  and 
lead  them,  if  he  could,  to  their  causes  and  remedies." 
This  paper  died  a  natural  death  after  a  few  weeks ;  but 
he  wrote  many  letters  in  two  local  papers  after  that 
time,  which  were  published  separately,  and  deal  with 
the  main  causes  of  social  distress  in  England.  Some 
years  later  we  find  him  trying  to  start  a  society  to 
collect  information  about  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  which  should  open  men's  eyes  to  the  true  state 
of  things,  and  show  what  need  there  was  of  reform  in 
this  direction.  It  is  very  striking,  when  we  consider 
how  absorbing  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster  was,  to  find 
that  he  was  able  to  take  so  keen  and  practical  an 
interest  in  so  many  other  questions.  But  wc  have  not 
come  to  the  end  of  his  labours. 

Of  Dr.  Arnold's  historical  works  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  authority,  but  the  fact  that  he  edited 
Thucydides  with  full  notes  and  an  introduction, 
and  wrote  three    volumes  of  the  History  of   Rome, 
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while  already,  as  we  should  have  supposed,  fully 
occupied  in  many  directions,  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  his  energy  and  industry.  We  have  already 
seen  something  of  his  way  of  looking  at  history, 
his  ardent  interest  in  the  past,  and  in  the  lessons 
which  we  may  learn  from  it ;  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  write  the  History  of  Rome  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  it  was  a  real  relief  to  him  to  go 
so  far  back  into  the  past,  and  to  lose  the  sense  of 
the  conflicts  and  controversies  of  the  actual  world 
around  him.  His  love  for  naval  and  military  affairs 
and  for  geography  in  connection  with  history,  we  have 
already  touched  upon  ;  and  all  these  points  are  treated 
graphically  and  sympathetically  in  the  three  volumes 
which  alone  remain  to  us,  the  further  progress  of  the 
work  being  cut  short  by  his  sudden  death  in  1842. 

One  more  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  Dr. 
Arnold  must  just  be  mentioned  before  concluding 
this  brief  account  of  his  work  outside  the  School. 
The  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures 
was  to  him  a  study  of  the  deepest  importance.  We 
have  referred  in  our  account  of  his  school-work  to  his 
method  of  studying  and  explaining  the  Bible  ;  he 
searched  the  Scriptures,  both  to  find  in  them  the 
practical  rule  of  life,  and  to  elucidate  by  critical  and 
historical  inquiry  some  of  the  difficulties  which,  in 
common  with  all  ancient  writings,  the  books  of  the 
Bible  must  contain.  This  study  was  conducted  in  a 
reverent  and  devout  spirit  ;    Dr.  Arnold    recognised 
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clearly  the  human  element  in  the  Bible,  the  imperfect 
instruments  through  whom  God  has  transmitted  His 
revelation  of  Himself  to  man  ;  but  he  also  acknow- 
ledged most  fully  the  Divine  spirit  which  breathes 
through  its  pages  ;  and  it  was  to  the  Bible,  read  by  the 
light  of  man's  reason,  that  he  went  back  for  all  God's 
teaching  to  us.  The  more  we  study  the  Scriptures,  he 
held,  the  more  we  learn  of  the  eternal  principles  on 
which  God  deals  with  us,  and  the  brighter  light  we  gain 
on  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  our  own  times.  One 
of  the  great  works  which  Dr.  Arnold  had  in  contem- 
plation for  his  later  years  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  which  should  embody  his  principles  of  how 
the  Bible  should  be  studied  ;  but  this,  alas  !  like  his 
further  volumes  on  the  History  of  Rome,  and  his 
other  great  work  on  Church  and  State,  was  cut  short 
by  his  unexpected  death.  He  left  some  writings  on 
the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  on 
Prophecy,  which  show  what  his  teaching  was,  and 
no  doubt  did  much  to  open  the  way  for  other  devout 
historical  students  of  God's  Holy  Word. 

And  here  I  must  conclude  my  short  summary  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  work  and  teaching  in  other  fields  besides 
that  of  education.  The  record  is  amazing  when  read 
beside  the  account  of  his  daily  labours  at  Rugby,  and 
when  we  remember  that  he  only  lived  to  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  I  can  but  go  back  to  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  of  the  message  that  seems  to  come  to  us 
all    from  him  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh — to  icork 
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iv/iile  it  is  called  tc-dny;  to  fulfil  our  daily  tasks  to  the 
uttermost ;  to  be  untiring,  earnest,  zealous,  as  he  was  ; 
that  when  the  Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  us,  we 
may  hear,  as  he  has  done,  the  glad  words  Well  done, 
good  and  faithftd  sctimnt ;  enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of 
thy  Lord. 


CHAPTER    X. 

REST   AND    REFRESHMENT. 

"  Servants  of  God  I  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you  ?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father's  innermost  mind." 

RrciBV  Chapel. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  record  of  work  and 
conflict,  from  the  strong  stern  warrior  side  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  character,  to  the  thought  of  the  home^ife  and 
its  refreshments,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  we 
should  have  but  an  imperfect  picture,  after  all,  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  If  in  the  school-life  and  the 
outside  world  there  were  trials  and  difficulties,  as  there 
must  be  in  every  strenuous  earnest  life,  in  the  home- 
circle  all  was  peace  and  happiness.  With  his  beloved 
wife,  and  the  nine  children  who  gradually  grew  up 
around  him,  and  opened  fresh  channels  for  love  and 
interest,  Dr.  Arnold  showed  all  the  tender  gentleness 
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and  playfulness  which  were  almost  hidden  from  the 
outside  world.  That  home  has  been  described  by  a 
great  man  who  visited  it  in  the  last  year  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  life  as  "a  temple  of  industrious  peace  ;  "  and 
every  remembrance  of  it  is  full  of  charm  to  those 
whose  constant  abode  it  was,  and  to  the  many  who 
were  privileged  to  share  its  hospitality  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

We  have  seen  from  some  extracts  from  letters 
in  an  earlier  chapter  that  Rugby  itself  came  to 
have  very  tender  associations  for  Dr.  Arnold  ; 
this  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  considering  it 
was  the  scene  of  so  much  interesting  work,  and 
the  family  home  for  fourteen  years  ;  but  the  un- 
interesting nature  of  the  scenery,  to  one  so  alive 
to  beauty  as  he  was,  was  a  constant  regret  to 
him.  In  August,  1833,  he  writes  of  Warwick- 
shire as  having  "  no  hills,  either  blue  or  brown,  no 
heath,  no  woods,  no  clear  streams,  no  wide  plains  for 
lights  and  shades  to  play  over — nay,  no  banks  for 
flowers  to  grow  upon — but  one  monotonous  undulation 
of  green  fields  and  hedges,  and  very  fat  cattle." 

It  was  partly  this  want  of  beauty  in  the  country 
surrounding  Rugby,  and  partly  his  growing  desire  for 
some  place  of  refreshment  away  from  the  turmoil  and 
continuous  work  which  made  up  so  much  of  his  life 
that  induced  him  to  settle  on  a  spot  in  the  English 
Lakes  close  to  Ambleside,  where  he  built  a  house 
and  to  which  he  used  joyfully  to  migrate  with  his 
G  2 
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family  as  soon  as  the  school-term  was  over  at  Ruf^by. 
This  sweet  home  of  rest  and  refreshment,  associated 
as  it  became  for  him  with  his  times  of  leisure  and 
domestic  happiness,  and  surrounded  as  it  was  by 
some  of  our  most  romantic  scenery,  continued  to  be 
for  Dr.  Arnold  an  increasing  joy  and  delight ;  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  abandon 
his  arduous  labours  at  Rugby,  and  settle  down  at  Fox 
How  as  the  permanent  home  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
where  he  might  in  peace  and  quietness  carry  out 
those  literary  works  which  he  had  planned  for  the 
occupation  of  his  later  years. 

Some  extracts  from  his  letters  from  and  about 
Fox  How  will  show  how  near  it  was  to  his  heart. 
He  writes :  "  Nowhere  on  earth  have  I  ever  seen  a 
spot  of  more  perfect  and  enjoyable  beauty,  with 
not  a  single  object  out  of  tune  with  it,  look  which 
way  I  will.  .  .  ."  In  April,  1832:  "  I  could  still 
rave  about  Rydal  ;  it  was  a  period  of  five  weeks 
of  almost  awful  happiness,  absolutely  without  a 
cloud ;  and  we  all  enjoyed  it,  I  think,  equally — 
mother,  father,  and  fry.  We  are  thinking  of  buying 
or  renting  a  place  at  Grasmere  or  Rydal,  to  spend 
our  holidays  at  constantly  ;  for  not  only  are  the 
Wordsworths "  (the  poet  and  his  sister,  who  were 
living  in  that  neighbourhood)  "  a  very  great  attrac- 
tion, but,  as  I  had  the  chapel  at  Rydal  all  the 
time  of  our  last  visit,  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
poorer  people  besides,  and   you  cannot  tell  what    a 
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home-like  feeling  all  of  us  entertain  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Rotha." 

This  allusion  to  his  poorer  neighbours  reminds  us 
of  what  has  been  already  referred  to — his  love  for,  and 
sense  of  the  importance  of  intercourse  with,  the  poor. 
We  have  seen  how  little  time  he  could  have  in  his 
ordinary  life  for  much  of  this  intercourse,  but  he 
seized  the  opportunity  whenever  it  arose,  even  at 
Rugby,  and  more  often  in  Westmoreland  ;  and  the 
friendliness  and  kindness  which  he  showed  to  those 
whom  he  thus  visited  endeared  him  to  their  hearts, 
and  they  felt  a  personal  share  in  the  sorrow  that  was 
felt  throughout  England  after  his  death. 

In  February,  1833,  he  writes :—"  As  for  my 
coming  down  into  Westmoreland,  I  may  almost  say 
that  it  is  to  satisfy  a  physical  want  in  my  nature 
which  craves  after  the  enjoyment  of  Nature,  and  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  can  find  nothing  to  satisfy  it. 
I  agree  with  old  Keble,  that  one  does  not  need 
mountains  and  lakes  for  this  ;  the  Thames  at  Lale- 
ham,  Bagley  Wood  and  Shotover  at  Oxford,  were 
quite  enough  for  it.  I  only  know  of  five  counties  in 
England  which  cannot  supply  it;  and  I  am  unluckily 
perched  down  in  one  of  them.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
hills — no  plains — not  a  single  wood,  and  but  one 
single  copse;  no  heath — no  down — no  rock — no  river 
— no  clear  stream — scarcely  any  flowers.  .  .  . 
Nothing  but  one  endless  monotony  of  inclosed  fields 
and  hedge- row  trees.     This  is  to  me  a  daily  privation 
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.  .  .  and  as  I  grow  older  I  begin  to  feel  it.  My 
constitution  is  sound,  but  not  strong ;  and  I  feel  any 
little  pressure  and  annoyance  more  than  I  used  to  do ; 
and  the  positive  dulness  of  the  country  about  Rugby 
makes  it  to  me  a  mere  working  place ;  I  cannot 
expatiate  there,  even  in  my  walks.  So,  in  the  holi- 
days, I  have  an  absolute  craving  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Nature  ;  and  this  country  suits  me  better  than  any- 
thing else,  because  we  can  all  be  together,  because 
we  can  enjoy  the  society,  and  because  I  can  do 
something  in  the  way  of  work  besides." 

June,  1833. — "  Our  Westmoreland  house  is  rising 
from  its  foundations  ;  ...  it  looks  right  into  the 
bosom  of  Fairfield,  a  noble  mountain  which  sends 
down  two  long  arms  into  the  valley,  and  keeps  the 
clouds  reposing  between  them,  while  he  looks  down 
on  them  composedly  with  his  quiet  brow  ;  and  the 
Rotha  winds  round  our  fields,  just  under  the  house." 

February,  1834. — "  Body  and  mind  alike  seem 
to  repose  greedily  in  delicious  quiet  without  dulness, 
v.-hich  we  enjoy  in  Westmoreland." 

"  Our  residence  in  Westmoreland  attaches  us  all 
to  it  more  and  more  ;  the  refreshment  which  it 
affords  me  is  wonderful  ;  and  it  is  especially  .so  in 
the  winter,  when  the  country  is  quieter,  and  actually, 
as  I  think,  more  beautiful  than  in  summer.  I  was 
often  reminded,  as  I  used  to  come  home  to  Gras- 
mere  of  an  evening,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  shut  in 
by  the  surrounding   mountains,  of  the  comparison  of 
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the  hills  standing  about  Jerusalem,  with  God  stand- 
ing about  His  people.  The  impression  which  the 
mountains  gave  me  was  never  one  of  bleakness  or 
wildness,  but  of  a  sort  of  paternal  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  valley  ;  and  in  those  violent  storms 
which  were  so  frequent  this  winter,  our  house  lay 
snug  beneath  its  cliff,  and  felt  comparatively  nothing 
of  the  wind.  We  had  no  snow  in  the  valleys,  but 
frequently  a  thick  powdering  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains, while  all  below  was  green  and  warm." 

June,  1834. — "  I  find  Westmoreland  very  con- 
venient in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  having  some 
of  the  Sixth  Form  with  me  in  the  holidays  ;  not  to 
read,  of  course,  but  to  refresh  their  health  when  they 
get  knocked  up  by  the  work,  and  to  show  them 
mountains  and  dales — a  great  point  in  education, 
and  a  great  desideratum  to  those  who  only  know  the 
central  or  southern  counties  of  England." 

Rugby,  April,  1835. — "You  may  imagine  that 
we  often  think  of  Fox  How  ;  and  I  sighed  to  see  the 
wood  anemones  on  the  rock  when  on  Tuesday  I 
went  with  all  the  children,  except  Fan,  to  the  only 
place  within  four  miles  of  us  where  there  is  a  little 
copse  and  wood  flowers." 

September,  1836. — "I  sometimes  look  at  the 
mountains  which  bound  our  valley,  and  think  how 
content  I  could  be  never  to  wander  beyond  them 
any  more,  and  to  take  rest  in  a  place  which  I  lo\c 
so  dearly.     But  whilst  my  health   is  so  entire,  and   I 
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feel  m\-  spirits  still  so  }-outhful,  I  feel  ashamed  of  the 
wish,  and  I  trust  that  I  can  sincerely  rejoice  in  being 
engaged  in  so  active  a  life,  and  in  having  such 
constant  intercourse  with  others." 

The  mountains  were  to  him  a  "mighty  influence," 
and  the  way  in  which  they  girdled  round  the  valley 
of  his  home  was  to  him  "  as  apt  an  image  as  any 
earthly  thing  can  be  of  the  encircling  of  the  ever- 
lasting anus,  keeping  off  evil  and  showering  all 
good." 

In  November,  1836,  we  find  him  craving  after 
peace  more  and  more,  and  looking  forward  with 
some  yearnings  to  Fox  How;  and  though  he  acknow- 
ledged it  was  but  an  ostrich-like  feeling,  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  "  fancy  things  to  be  more 
peaceful  when  he  was  out  of  the  turmoil  down  in 
Westmoreland."  And  it  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the 
six  weeks'  holiday  which  came  in  due  course  was  a 
time  "  of  the  greatest  peace  and  happiness  which  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  to  enjoy."  And  once  more,  in 
August,  1840,  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  Itah', 
and  speaking  of  the  great  beauty  of  that  country,  he 
adds,  "  But  when  we  returned  to  Fox  How,  I  thought 
that  no  scene  on  this  earth  could  ever  be  to  me  so 
beautiful.  I  mean,  that  so  great  was  its  actual 
natural  beauty  that  no  possible  excess  of  beauty  in 
any  other  scene  could  balance  the  deep  charm  of 
home  which  in  Fox  How  breathes  through  every- 
thing.    But  the  actual  and   real  beaut}-  of  Fox  How 
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is,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  anything  as  a  place  for  human  dwelUng." 

One  of  Dr.  Arnold's  children,  in  some  Recollec- 
tions of  her  father  written  soon  after  his  death, 
speaks  of  him  at  "  his  beloved  Fox  How,  where  he 
found  his  greatest  earthly  happiness,  and  the  repose 
so  necessary  to  him  after  the  incessant  labours 
of  the  half-year.  His  repose,  indeed,  would  have 
seemed  to  many  only  a  continuance  of  work,  for 
he  generally  wrote  his  Roman  History  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  and  again  in 
the  evening ;  but  he  found  it  only  a  refreshment  to 
be  able  to  write  without  interruption,  which  he  could 
never  do  at  Rugby.  And  then  came  the  afternoon 
walk  with  his  children  on  Loughrigg  or  some  of  the 
near  mountains,  when  his  step  was  lightest  of  the 
light,  and  his  e)'e  always  on  the  alert  for  flowers  to 
be  carried  home  to  mamma." 

One  last  extract  must  be  given  to  complete  the 
picture  of  the  life  at  Fox  How  ;  it  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Stanley,  the  mother  of  his  gifted  pupil  and  biographer, 
after  a  visit  to  the  mountain  home  two  years  after  the 
husband  and  father  had  left  it  for  ever : — 

August  i,  1844. — "I"  spite  of  clouds,  mist,  and 
rain,  as  we  wound  up  to  the  house,  the  beauty  surpassed 
my  expectations.  It  is  indeed  a  very  '  mountain  nest.' 
.  .  .  I  never  saw  so  striking  an  instance  of  the 
li\ing  presence  and  influence  carried  on — of  the  father 
being  still  amongst  them.     The  five   sons  are  all  at 
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liome — fine  intelligent  tall  young  men  ;  their  manner 
to  their  mother  is  beautiful.     .     ." 

August  3. — "  A  glorious  day !  One  detachment 
started  for  Langdale  Pikes.  I  determined  that  I  would 
do  nothing  till  I  had  been  up  Loughrigg,  and  I  went 
with  Jane  Arnold  and  the  two  youngest  girls,  through 
a  rocky  copse,  part  of  the  way,  which  opens  on  the 
mountain  ridge — the  children  scampering  about  like 
mountain  goats,  to  look  for  their  favourite  flowers  in 
their  favourite  places,  familiar  with  the  time  when 
every  flower  might  be  expected  to  come  out ;  and  so, 
with  the  whole  range  of  mountains  in  sight,  talking  of 
each  as  of  individual  friends — one  preferring  this, 
another  that.  It  was  quite  the  living  illustration  of 
their  father's  walks  with  them,  the  buo}^ancy  and  life 
of  the  whole  family  is  so  great.  I  sat  down  on  the 
point  commanding  the  Langdale  Pikes,  the  two  lakes, 
and  the  three  roads  which  Dr.  /\rnold  used  to  call 
'  Old  Corruption,'  '  Bit-by-bit  Reform,'  and  '  Radical 
Reform ' — the  last  a  perfectly  good  straight  road,  the 
first  a  picturesque  irregular  grassy  path.  '  Oh  !  '  cried 
the  children,  '  we  like  "  Old  Corruption  "  so  much  the 
best!'  On  they  went,  dancing  and  singing  before  us 
— one  having  a  little  basket  of  gooseberries  she  had 
brought  in  case  we  were  hot.  W^e  descended  upon 
Rydal,  and  came  home  through  the  valley  by  the  rapid 
Rotha.  .  .  Mrs.  Arnold  forgets  herself  entirely  in  her 
children's  enjoyment ;  yet  now  and  then  she  puts  her 
hand  before  her  e\'es,  as  if  a  sudden  pang  shot  through." 
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I  have  purposely  lingered  over  the  recollections 
of  the  sweet  Westmoreland  home,  because  it  was 
the  scene  of  so  much  peaceful  happiness,  and  gave 
large  opportunity  for  that  close  and  delightful  family 
intercourse  which  was  the  greatest  joy  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
life  ;  but  any  account  of  his  times  of  recreation  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  his  foreign 
travels,  and  I  should  like  to  give  a  few  extracts  from 
the  copious  journals  which  he  wrote  during  his 
journeys  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and 
children  if  they  were  not  with  him.  Those  journeys 
to  Italy  and  France  and  Switzerland  were  a  great 
refreshment  and  interest  to  him  ;  and  with  his  keen 
historical  knowledge,  and  love  for  geography  and 
natural  beauty,  a  visit  to  Rome  or  Genoa,  to 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  or  to  the  French  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  very  delightful.  His  journals 
are  very  characteristic  of  himself  and  his  varied 
tastes  and  interests.  They  contain  comments  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
is  passing,  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  and  historical 
recollections  ;  they  are  interspersed  with  reflections  on 
life,  and  its  duties  and  problems,  suggested  perhaps  by 
the  scenes  around  him  ;  and  are  all  written  with  a 
freshness  and  vitality  which  give  us  new  insight 
into  his  mind,  and  character.  In  July,  1825,  when 
on  a  tour  in  the  North  of  Italy,  he  writes  : — 

"  There  are  more  ruins  here  than  I  expected — 
ruined  towers,    I   mean,  of  modern   date,    which    arc 
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frequent  in  the  towns  and  villages.  The  countenances 
of  the  people  are  fine,  but  we  see  no  gentlemen  any- 
where, or  else  the  distinction  of  ranks  is  lost 
altogether,  except  with  the  Court  and  the  high 
nobility.  In  the  valley  of  Aosta,  through  which  we 
were  travelling  all  yesterday,  the  whole  land,  I  hear, 
is  possessed  by  the  peasants,  and  there  are  no  great 
proprietors  at  all.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there 
is  a  good  in  this,  as  well  as  an  evil,  and  that  our 
state  of  society  is  not  so  immensely  superior  as  we 
flatter  ourselves.  I  know  that  our  higher  classes 
are  immensely  superior  to  any  one  here  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  our  system  produces  a  greater  amount  of 
happiness,  or  saves  more  misery  than  theirs  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  their  dreadful  supersti- 
tion were  exchanged  for  the  Gospel,  their  division  of 
society  would  more  tend  to  the  general  good,  than 
ours." — We  must  not  forget,  in  reading  this  passage, 
that  it  was  written  more  than  sixty  years  ago  ;  one 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  relations  between  the 
classes  in  England  have  improved  since  that  date, 
and  that  Dr.  Arnold  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice,  if 
he  could  revisit  his  beloved  land,  at  the  increase  of 
cordiality  and  intelligent  sympathy  shown  by  what 
are  known  as  the  leisured  classes  to  the  working 
people  ;  but  there  is,  no  doubt,  very  much  still  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  The  journal  goes  on  :  "  Their 
superstition  is  indeed  most  shocking,  and  yet  with 
some  points   in  which  we  should   do  well  to   imitate 
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them.  I  like  the  simple  crosses  and  oratories  by 
the  road-side,  and  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  one 
often  sees  quoted  upon  them  ;  but  they  are  profaned 
by  such  a  predominance  of  idolatry  to  the  Virgin, 
and  of  falsehood  and  folly  about  the  Saints,  that  no 
man  can  tell  what  portion  of  the  Water  of  Life  is  still 
retained  for  those  who  drink  it  so  corrupted.  I  want 
more  than  ever  to  see  and  talk  with  some  of  their 
priests,  who  are  both  honest  and  sensible,  if,  indeed, 
any  man  can  be  so  and  yet  belong  to  a  system  so 
horrible."  The  following  passage  describes  one  of 
the  lovely  scenes  on  the  Italian  lakes  ;  it  is  written 
on  the  same  tour  in  1825  : — 

"  On  the  cliff  above  the  Lake  of  Como.  We  are 
on  a  mule-track  that  goes  from  Como  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  as  the  mountains  go 
sheer  down  into  the  water,  the  mule-track  is  obliged 
to  be  cut  out  of  their  sides,  like  a  terrace,  half-way 
between  their  summits  and  their  feet.  They  are 
covered  with  wood,  all  chestnut,  from  top  to  bottom, 
except  where  patches  have  been  found  level  enough 
for  houses  to  stand  on,  and  vines  to  grow  ;  but  just 
where  we  are  it  is  quite  lonely  ;  I  look  up  to  the  blue 
sky,  and  down  to  the  blue  lake — the  one  just  above 
me,  and  the  other  just  below  me — and  see  both 
through  the  thick  branches  of  the  chestnuts.  Seven- 
teen or  eighteen  vessels,  with  their  white  sails,  are 
enlivening  the  lake,  and  about  half  a  mile  on  my 
right  the  rock  is  too  steep  for  anything  to  grow  on  it, 
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and  goes  down  a  bare  cliff.  A  little  be}'nnd  1  sec 
some  terraces  and  vines,  and  bright  Vvhite  houses ;  and 
farther  still,  there  is  a  little  low  point,  running  out 
into  the  lake,  which  just  affords  room  for  a  village, 
close  on  the  water's  edge,  and  a  white  church-tower 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  opposite  shore  is  just 
the  same,  villages  and  mountains,  and  trees  and  vines, 
all  one  perfect  loveliness.  I  have  found  plenty  of  the 
red  cyclamen,  whose  perfume  is  exquisite." 
From  France  he  writes,  April,  1827  : — 
"  Again  I  have  been  struck  with  the  total  absence 
of  all  gentlemen,  and  of  all  persons  of  the  education 
and  feelings  of  gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  sadly  ignorant  and  unprincipled, 
and  their  liberty  and  equality  are  but  evils.  A  little 
less  aristocracy  in  our  country,  and  a  little  more  here, 
would  seem  a  desirable  improvement ;  there  seem 
great  elements  of  good  amongst  the  people  here, — 
great  courtesy  and  kindness,  with  all  their  cheating 
and  unreasonableness.  May  He,  Who  only  can,  turn 
the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  of  all  other  people,  to 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Himself  in  His  Son,  in 
Whom  there  is  neither  Englishman  nor  Frenchman, 
any  more  than  Jew  or  Greek,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all !  And  may  He  keep  alive  in  me  the  spirit  of 
charity,  to  judge  favourably  and  feel  kindly  towards 
those  amongst  whom  I  am  travelling,  inasmuch 
as  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and  they 
too  call  themselves  after  His  Name." 
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His  visits  to  Rome  were  of  absorbing::;-  interest  lo 
him.  He  writes  in  April,  1827,  after  his  first  sight  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  Rome  : — 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  view  ;  we  looked  down 
on  the  Forum,  and  just  opposite  were  the  Palatine 
and  the  Aventine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  on  the  one,  and  houses  intermixed  with 
gardens  on  the  other.  The  mass  of  the  Colosseum 
rose  be}'ond  the  Forum,  and  beyond  all,  the  wide 
plain  of  the  Campagna  to  the  sea.  On  the  left  rose 
the  Alban  hills,  bright  in  the  setting  sun,  which 
played  full  upon  Frascati  and  Albano,  and  the  trees 
which  t(\gc  the  lake ;  and  farther  away  in  the 
distance  it  lit  up  the  old  town  of  Lavicum.  Then 
we  descended  into  the  Forum,  the  light  fast  fading 
away  and  throwing  a  kindred  soberness  over  the 
scene  of  ruin.  The  soil  has  risen,  from  rubbish,  at 
least  fifteen  feet,  so  that  no  wonder  that  the  hills 
look  lower  than  they  used  to  do,  having  been  never 
very  considerable  at  the  first.  There  it  was, — one 
scene  of  desolation,  from  the  massy  foundation-stones 
of  the  CapitoHne  Temple,  which  were  laid  by 
Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to  a  single  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  in  the  fifth 
century.     .     .     . 

"  Such  was  my  first  day  in  Rome  ;  and  if  I  were  to 
leave  it  to-morrow,  I  should  think  that  one  day  was 
well  worth  the  journey.  But  you  cannot  tell  how 
poor  all  the  objects  of  the  North  of  Italy  seem   in 
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comparison  with  what  1  find  here  ;  1  do  not  mean  as 
to  scenery  or  actual  beauty,  but  in  interest.  When  I 
leave  Rome,  I  could  willingly  sleep  all  the  way  to 
Laleham,  that  so  I  might  bring  home  my  recollection 
of  this  place  '  unmixed  with  baser  matter.'  " 

Genoa,  July  29,  1829. — "Once  again  I  am  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  saw  it  only  from  a 
distance  when  I  was  last  in  Italy,  but  now  I  am  once 
more  on  its  very  edge,  and  have  been  on  it  and  in  it. 
True  it  is,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  no  more  than  a 
vast  mass  of  salt  water,  if  people  choose  to  think  it 
so  ;  but  it  is  also  the  most  magnificent  thing  in  the 
world,  if  you  choose  to  think  it  so  ;  and  it  is  as  truly 
the  latter  as  it  is  the  former.  And  as  the  pococurante 
[indifferent]  temper  is  not  the  happiest,  and  that 
which  can  admire  heartily  is  much  more  akin  to 
that  which  can  love  heartily  .  .  .so,  my  children, 
I  wish  that  if  ever  you  come  to  Genoa,  you  maj' 
think  the  Mediterranean  to  be  more  than  any 
common  sea,  and  may  be  unable  to  look  upon  it 
without  a  deep  stirring  of  delight." 

On  the  Lake  of  Como,  August  3,  1829. 

"  I  fancy  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  bring 
one's  family  and  live  here  ;  but  then,  happily,  I  think 
and  feel  how  little  such  voluptuous  enjoyment  would 
repay  for  abandoning  the  line  of  usefulness  and 
activity  which  I  have  in  England,  and  how  the 
feeling  myself  helpless  and  useless,  living  merely  to 
look  about   me,  and   training  up  m}'  children   in  the 
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same  ^\■ay,  would  soon  mak'C  all  this  beauty  pall, 
and  appear  even  wearisome.  But  to  see  it  as  we  are 
now  doing,  in  our  moments  of  recreation,  to  strengthen 
us  for  work  to  come,  and  to  gild  with  beautiful 
recollections  our  daily  life  of  home  duties, — this, 
indeed,  is  delightful,  and  is  a  pleasure  which  I  think 
we  may  enjoy  without  restraint."  This  last  extract 
is  very  characteristic  of  Dr.  Arnold's  feeling  about 
all  his  foreign  journeys  ;  but  interesting  and  valuable 
as  he  felt  such  travels  to  be,  his  love  for  England 
was  only  strengthened  by  what  he  saw  abroad ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  tours  he  ever  returned  with 
fresh  love  and  delight  to  the  home,  the  dear  ones, 
the  work  and  interests  of  his  English  life. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

FATHER    AND    CHILDREN. 

"  If  in  the  paths  of  the  world 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 

Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 

Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 

Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 

Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm." 

Rugby  Chapel. 
The  thought   of  Dr.  Arnold's  family  circle  at  Rugby 
brings  to  one's  mind  the  words.   The  voice  of  Joy  and 
health  is  in  the  divellings  of  the  righteous — all  was   so 
true,  so  healthy,  so  invigorating,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
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that  home.  One  of  his  children,  writing  about  her 
father,  says  :  "  It  was  natural  enough  that  his  pupils 
should  see  the  serious  earnest  stern  side  of  his  character. 
Those  who  knew  him  in  his  home  and  family  life  knew 
what  the  other  side  of  his  character  was — the  tender 
joyous  playfulness  with  his  children,  the  deep  affection 
and  devotion  which  marked  his  whole  life  as  a  son  and 
brother,  husband  and  father."  He  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  development  of  his  children's  character, 
and  in  the  progress  of  their  education  ;  and  though  it 
was  of  course  impossible  for  him  to  find  time  for  much 
personal  instruction,  yet  he  taught  them  himself  when- 
ever he  was  able,  and  was  always  read}'  and  eager  to 
answer  their  questions,  and  to  develop  their  minds, 
and  awaken  their  interest  in  many  directions.  He 
Vv-as  the  loving  friend  and  companion  of  his  children, 
as  well  as  their  wise  and  protecting  father,  whose 
will  was  law,  and  whose  every  word  was  implicitly 
obeyed. 

In  the  Recollections  from  which  I  have  before 
•quoted,  his  daughter  writes  :  "  What  a  happ)'  sound  it 
was  to  his  children  when  he  came  into  the  school- 
room and  proclaimed  a  long  walk  !  Throwing  off  all 
thought  of  his  many  cares,  he  seemed  for  the  time  to 
be  as  unburdened  and  as  full  of  playful  spirits  as  the 
)-oungest  of  his  children.  His  love  for  flowers  made 
him  the  leader  in  every  search  for  them — scrambling 
and  hunting  with  us  in  hedges  and  ditches,  and  gather- 
ing for   us    the    treasures    which    his    quick    eye  was 
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generally  the  first  to  discover.  .  .  Sometimes  he 
would  read  aloud  to  us  after  dinner,  and  I  tliink 
Herodotus  was  his  favourite  book  on  these  occasions. 
At  one  time  he  translated  a  great  deal  of  this  to  us, 
givhig  us  a  most  spirited  and  idiomatic  version  of  the 
stories,  which  I  am  sure  none  of  the  party  enjoyed 
more  heartily  than  he  did  ;  but  he  had  not  often  time 
for  reading  aloud.     .     . 

"His  birthday,  June  13th,  was  generally  celebrated 
by  a  family  tea  or  dinner  in  the  garden.  On  the  last 
of  these  occasions  the  dinner  had  been  laid  on  the 
lawn  in  the  kitchen  garden.  That  dear  kitchen  garden ! 
how  fond  he  was  of  it,  and  how  he  enjoyed  sauntering 
about  there  with  mamma  on  a  summer's  evening,  or 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  near  the  double  furze, 
and  opposite  to  the  two  elm-trees  in  the  School-field, 
whose  branches  formed  his  favourite  arch !  Sometimes 
he  liked  to  sit  there  quite  quietly  with  mamma  ;  but 
sometimes  he  would  watch  the  young  ones  as  they 
played  on  the  lawn,  or  join  in  their  game  of  cricket ; 
and  now  and  then,  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  he  heard 
us  our  Bible  lesson  there." 

Dr.  Arnold  himself  writes  in  1835  of  a  fortnight's 
holiday  which,  contrary  to  custom,  they  had  spent  at 
Rugby: — "I  had  divers  happy  little  matches  at  cricket 
with  my  own  boys  in  the  School-field — on  the  very 
cricket-ground  of  the  '  eleven,'  that  is,  of  the  best 
players  in  the  School,  on  which,  when  the  School  is 
assembled,  no  profane  person  \\\\y  encroach." 
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One  more  serious  incident  may  be  quoted  from 
the  same  Recollections,  to  show  the  depth  and  tender- 
ness of  Dr.  Arnold's  relations  with  his  children: — "On 
one  occasion  one  of  his  daughters,  when  visiting,  was 
taken  into  the  room  where  a  corpse  was  laid  out.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  death,  except  in  an 
infant,  and  she  was  very  much  shocked  and  overcome 
by  the  sight.  When  her  father  heard  it,  he  talked  to 
her  and  comforted  her  for  a  long  time  ;  at  last  he  got 
a  Bible  and  pointed  out  these  words  in  St.  John — 
Simon  Peter  loent  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  was  about  His  head,  not 
lying  ivith  the  linen  clothes,  but  ivrappcd  together  in  a 
place  by  itself.  She  did  not  understand  at  first  how 
he  meant  to  apply  the  passage,  and  looked  to  him  for 
an  explanation  ;  and  then  he  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  nothing  was  so  well  able  to  comfort  and 
encourage  us  amid  our  natural  shrinking  from  the 
gloomy  accompaniments  of  the  death  of  our  body,  as 
the  remembrance  that  these  had  been  about  our  Lord 
Himself — that  the  grave,  the  grave-clothes,  and  all  the 
outward  ghastliness  of  death  surrounded  Him,  too, 
Who  died  for  us  once,  and  is  now  alive  for  evermore. 
The  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  his  daughter  can 
never  forget  his  deeply-moved  and  earnest  manner  as 
he  said  this,  standing  before  the  fire  in  the  study  at 
Rugby,  and  resting  his  arm  on  her  shoulder." 

One  extract  from  his  journal,  addressed  to  his 
wife,  giv^es  us  a  glimpse  into   th?  sacred  happincsr-  of 
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their  life  together  ;  it  is  dated  August  nth,  1830,  and 
begins  a  new  vokuiie  of  the  journal  : — ■ 

"  My  dearest  ]\I ,  this   book  ought  surely  to 

begin  with  good  omens,  as  it  begins  on  our  wedding- 
da}-.  How  much  of  happiness  and  of  cause  for  the 
deepest  thankfulness  is  contained  in  the  recollections 
of  this  da}'!  for  in  the  ten  }'ears  that  have  elapsed 
since  our  marriage,  there  has  been  condensed,  I 
suppose,  as  great  a  portion  of  happiness,  with  as 
little  alio}',  as  ever  marked  any  ten  years  of  human 
existence.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back,  and  to  look 
forwards,  without  some  feelings  of  awe  and  appre- 
hension ;  for  the  future  cannot  be  more  full  of  earthly 
happiness  than  the  past  ;  and  in  all  human  proba- 
bilit}'  must,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  less  so. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  ;  for  one  cannot 
help  feeling  the  enormous  disproportion  between 
desert  and  blessing  ;  and  though  this  is  not  a  true 
feeling,  for  desert  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  }'et  the 
unfitness  for  blessings  is  a  real  and  just  consideration  ; 
a  sickly  state  cannot  bear  such  delicious  fare  ;  a  con- 
stitution that  has  so  much  to  struggle  with  should 
be  braced  with  a  harder  discipline  for  the  conflict. 
And  yet  how  vain  would  any  such  consideration  be 
to  alleviate  the  actual  miser}^  of  a  change !  Then 
nothing  could,  I  think,  tend  so  much  to  support  me 
as  the  simple  consideration  of  Christ's  example.  He 
pleased  not  Himself,  nor  entered  into  His  rest  till 
He  had    gone  through  the  worst  extremit}'  of   evil. 
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Perhaps,  however,  tlie  best  wa}-  of  takinc:^  such 
anniversaries  as  this  is,  not  by  speculating  on  the 
future,  or  on  how  we  could  bear  a  change,  but  by 
remembering  )io\^',  in  our  season  of  happiness,  that  it 
is  but  an  earnest  of  more,  if  we  receive  it  with  true 
thankfulness  ;  and  that,  let  come  what  will,  all  will 
v.-ork  to  good  if  while  it  is  da\-  we  labour  to  work 
the  work  that  is  set  before  us.  May  I  remember 
this!  and  remember,  too,  that  God's  work  is  to  believe 
on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent  ;  that  is,  not  only  to  do 
my  earthly  business  honestly  and  zealously,  but  to  do 
it  as  a  Christian,  humbly  and  piously,  not  trusting  in 
any  degree  in  myself,  but  labouring  for  that  strength 
which  is  made  most  perfect  in  him  who  feels  his  own 

weakness.     God  bless  us  both,  my  dearest  M , 

and  our  dearest  children,  through  Christ  Jesus." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

FROM    DEATH   TO   LIFE. 

"  To  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself, 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  shepherd  !  to  come 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand."' 

Rugby  Chapel. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  is  almost  ended  ;  the 
brave  warrior  is  to  lay  down  his  arms,  the  busy  pen 
will   write   no  more,  the  deep   ringing  voice    will  be 
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heard  no  longer  from  the  Chapel  pulpit,  in  the  Great 
Hall,  or  the  Library  Tower.  His  work  is  to  meet 
with  what  appears  to  us  an  abrupt  conclusion,  on  that 
summer  morning  when  he  "  arose  to  tread  the  road  of 
death,  at  a  call  unforeseen,  sudden."  But  if  to  us  the 
blow  seems  to  be  unexpected  and  startling — if  the  work 
seems  to  be  left  in  mid-career,  and  the  vigorous  life 
cut  short,  when  we  might  have  hoped  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  more  of  its  wise,  and  strong,  and  benefi- 
cent influence,  surely  if  we  look  more  deeply,  we  shall 
find  it  is  not  as  we  think.  He  rests  from  his  labours, 
and  Ids  zuorks  do  folloiv  him.  That  which  his  Master 
gave  him  to  do,  he  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost ;  there  is 
no  incompleteness  here.  Souls  inspired  and  saved,  the 
whole  tone  of  our  great  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
country  raised  and  ennobled,  large  views  of  God  and 
duty,  of  the  Christian  life  and  Church,  awakening  men's 
hearts  and  minds  to  the  greatness  and  sacredness  of 
life — this  and  much  more  we  owe  to  the  great  strong 
true  man  whose  work  and  life  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  foregoing  pages. 

Vigorous  and  full  of  vitality  as  he  was,  the 
thought  of  death  was  one  very  constantly  present 
to  him,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  last  months 
of  his  earthly  career.  The  year  1842  was  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  him.  In  the  preceding  autumn 
he  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  post  which  had  great 
attracti(5ns   for  him   in   many  ways.      He  had,  as  we 
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have  seen,  a  very  deep  and  true  attachment  to  Oxford 
— from  its  natural  beauty,  its  historical  associations,  his 
remembrance  of  his  own  happy  career  at  the  University, 
and  his  feeling  of  its  importance  as  being  a  great  and 
ancient  seat  of  Christian  learning  and  education.  But 
through  his  Rugby  life  Dr.  Arnold  had  suffered  much 
in  connection  with  Oxford  from  causes  upon  which  we 
have  had  no  space  to  enlarge.  A  party  had  arisen  in  the 
Church,  to  which  many  of  the  holiest  and  wisest  men  of 
that  time  had  attached  themselves,  and  whose  teaching 
had  differed  absoluteh-  from  what  Dr.  Arnold  held  to 
be  right  and  true.  This  party  had  its  stronghold  at 
Oxford,  and  some  of  his  most  vehement  opponents 
belonged  to  it  ;  and  he  had  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  write  very  strongly  against  what  he  held  to  be  the 
errors  and  dangers  of  this  Oxford  School.  It  was  not 
that  his  love  for  the  place  had  ever  diminished,  but 
that  he  felt  that  its  influence  and  teaching  during  the 
years  1830 — 1840  were  dangerous  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  own  teaching, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  held  in  equal  dislike  and 
dread  by  the  Oxford  party,  and  it  had  not,  therefore, 
seemed  at  all  likely  that  he  would  be  offered  an  appoint- 
ment which  would  link  him  so  closely  with  the  Univer- 
sity life  as  the  Professorship  of  Modern  History. 

Dr.  Arnold  accepted  the  post  with  eagerness  ; 
in  every  way  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  wishes 
and  hopes.  The  emolument,  though  not  large, 
would    be    of  importance    to    him    when    he    should 
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have  left  Rugby,  as  he  proposed  doing  before  long, 
and  have  settled  himself  at  Fox  How  with  pri\'ate 
pupils,  and  with  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to 
his  literary  work.  He  gladl}'  hailed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revisiting  Oxford,  of  being  connected 
closely  with  its  educational  work,  and  especially  in  a 
field  so  interesting  to  him  as  that  of  Modern  History. 
His  duties  as  Professor  would  only  involve  one 
course  of  eight  Lectures  in  the  year,  with  perhaps  a 
single  Lecture  at  other  times.  His  Inaugural  Lecture 
was  delivered  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1841,  and 
was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest  interest  in  Oxford. 
The  following  account  of  the  scene  is  from  the  pen 
of  his  beloved  pupil,  A.  P.  Stanley  : — 

"  Monday,  December  2.— At  one  o'clock,  with 
Greenhill,  Lake,  Clough,  Matt  and  me,  the  Professor 
and  Mrs,  Arnold  and  Jane  went  down  to  the  schools. 
Whatever  fear  there  might  have  been  entertained  of  the 
Lecture  being  held  in  the  Clarendon  vanished  at  once. 
PVom  every  quarter  streamed  in  Doctors,  Masters, 
Bachelors,  and  Undergraduates  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
doors  of  the  Theatre  were  thrown  open,  the  whole  of 
the  area  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  gallery  were 
entirely  filled.  There  was  a  delay  of  more  than  half 
an  hour  from  a  mistake  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  ;  but  at 
last  he  entered,  with  the  Regius  Professor,  who,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  his  scarlet  robes,  took  his 
place  under  the  English  rostrum,  amidst  a  burst  of 
general  applause.     I    think    I    never  shall    forget  the 
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moment  when  tlie  Inaugural  Lecture  began — when  in 
that  great  building,  once  more  in  the  relation  of  a 
pupil  to  a  teacher,  I  heard  that  well-known  voice 
addressing  a  larger  audience  than  had  probably  ever 
listened  to  a  Professor's  lecture  in  Oxford  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  Throughout  the  hour  during  which  it 
lasted,  the  attention  never  flagged  ;  and  it  ended,  as 
it  had  begun,  in  general  applause.  It  was  a  most 
striking  and  touching  scene,  and,  I  hope,  may  be 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  sphere  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  for  him,  and  of  a  new  influence  at 
work  upon  the  Universit}-  for  the  greater  advance 
both  of  Truth  and  Lo\-e." 

We  must  not  linger  over  an}'  detailed  account  of 
the  three  weeks  which  Dr.  Arnold  spent  at  Oxford 
with  his  whole  family  early  in  1842,  during  which 
time  he  was  delivering  his  first,  and  what  proved  to  be 
his  onh'.  Course  of  Lectures  from  his  Professorial  Chair. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  interest  and  happiness  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  others.  His  enjoyment  was  very 
great  in  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  all  his  old 
haunts,  and  introducing  them  to  his  children.  Many 
old  friends  were  still  at  Oxford,  with  whom  he  was 
delighted  to  revive  his  former  intercourse  ;  and  there 
was  a  devoted  band  of  his  old  pupils  now  resident  at 
the  University,  to  A\hom  his  presence  there  ^^'as  as 
great  a  delight  as  it  was  to  him  to  have  them  once 
more  at  his  side.  The  Lectures  were  striking,  and  full 
of  the  keenest  interest,  and  were  thronged  throughout 
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by  an  eager  audience   far  exceeding  in  numbers  the 
usual  attendance  at  the  most  popular  Lectures. 

Rut  from  these  interesting  scenes  we  must  turn 
to  the  ordinary  life  and  work  at  Rugb\',  which  was 
to  go  on  its  usual  course  to  the  ver}-  end,  with  no 
apparent  sign  of  the  change  that  was  now  approach- 
ing so  rapidly.  There  seems,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  this  fact  to  the  life  and  character  we  are  con- 
sidering. Radiant,  vigorous,  eager,  energetic,  as  Dr. 
Arnold  was,  he  was  allowed  to  work  to  the  last  with 
unimpaired  strength  and  energy,  and  then  to  pass 
straight,  as  his  son  reminds  us  in  the  beautiful  poem 
from  which  the  headings  of  my  chapters  have  been 
taken,  to  his  new  sphere  of  activit}'  "  in  the  sounding 
labour-house  vast  of  being,"  in  that  other  world  which 
was  so  real  and  near  to  him  all  through  his  life.  \\"c 
cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  grievous 
trial  to  him  to  have  had  to  pass  through  any  long 
period  of  inaction  and  illness  before  the  end ;  and  such  a 
waiting-time  was  less  needed  by  him  than  by  most  men. 
All  his  life  was  a  preparation  for  the  summons ;  and  the 
solemn  thought  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  was,  as  I 
have  said,  specially  present  with  him  in  the  last 
months  ;  and  those  who  were  with  him  could  recall 
man\-  little  traits  of  even  increased  gentleness  and 
tenderness  at  that  time.  Only  about  three  weeks 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
a  slight  attack  of  illness,  he  called  his  wife  to  his  bed- 
side, and  told   her  how  within  the  last  few  da\-s  he 
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seemed  to  have  "  felt  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart 
towards  God  and  Christ,"  and  how  he  hoped  that  "  all 
this  might  make  him  more  gentle  and  tender,"  and 
that  he  might  not  soon  lose  the  impression  thus  made 
upon  him,  adding  that,  as  a  help  to  keeping  it  alive,  he 
intended  to  write  something  in  the  evening  before  he 
retired  to  rest. 

Very  touching  and  beautiful  are  the  extracts 
from  this  secret  diary,  where  this  "  faithful  soldier 
and  servant  of  Christ  Jesus  "  opened  his  heart  to  his 
P'ather  in  heaven.  One  feels  almost  as  if  it  were  an 
intrusion  into  a  holy  place  to  write  them  down  ;  and 
yet  one  may  be  very  sure  that  he  would  have  only 
rejoiced  that  his  words  should  come  as  a  message 
from  beyond  the  veil  to  those  who  are  still  in  the 
heat  of  the  conflict  : — "  Tuesday  evening,  IVIay  24. 
— Two  days  have  passed,  and  I  am  mercifully  re- 
stored to  my  health  and  strength.  To-morrow  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  resume  my  usual  duties.  Now, 
then,  is  the  dangerous  moment.  .  .  .  O  gracious 
Father,  keep  me  now  through  Thy  Holy  Spirit ; 
keep  my  heart  soft  and  tender  now  in  health,  and 
amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world  ;  keep  the  thought 
of  Thyself  present  to  me  as  m}'  Father  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  keep  alive  in  me  a  spirit  of  love  and 
meekness  to  all  men,  that  I  may  be  at  once  gentle 
and  active  and  firm.  Oh!  strengthen  me  to  bear 
pain,  or  sickness,  or  danger,  or  whatever  Thou  shalt 
be  pleased  to  lay  upon   me    as  Christ's    soldier  and 
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servant  ;  and  let  my  faith  overcome  the  world  daily. 
Strengthen  my  faith,  that  I  may  realise  to  my  mind 
the  things  eternal — death,  and  things  after  death,  and 
Thyself.  Oh  !  save  me  from  my  sins,  from  myself, 
and  from  my  spiritual  enemy,  and  keep  me  ever 
Thine  through  Jesus  Christ.  Lord,  hear  my  pra}^ers 
also  for  my  dearest  wife,  my  dear  children,  my  many 
and  kind  friends,  my  household — for  all  those  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  and  for  us  to  whom  they  are 
committed.  I  pray  also  for  our  country,  and  for 
Thy  Holy  Church  in  all  the  world.  Perfect  and 
bless  the  work  of  Thy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Thy  people,  and  may  Thy  Kingdom  come,  and  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven — I  pray  for 
this,  and  for  all  that  Thou  secst  me  to  need,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake." 

I  must  not  now  quote  further  from  the  diary, 
but  press  forward  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Saturday, 
June  1 1  ;  it  was  a  day  of  more  than  usual  occupa- 
tion, as  the  end  of  the  term  had  arrived,  and  many 
boys  were  leaving  Rugby  that  day.  Before  break- 
fast he  was  examining  boys  ;  then  came  much 
necessary  business,  including  going  the  whole  round 
of  the  School  to  distribute  prizes,  and  say  farewell  to 
those  boys  who  would  not  return  to  School  after  the 
holidays.  In  the  afternoon  his  ordinary  walk  and 
bathe  ;  dinner  followed,  with  eager  talk  to  his  several 
guests  ;  and  in  the  evening  a  stroll  and  earnest  con- 
versati':)n    with    a    former    pupil  ;     at    nine    o'clock    a 
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supper  with  the  Sixth- Form  boys  of  his  own  house; 
and  before  retiring  to  rest  he  made  his  last  entry  in 
the  diary  : — 

"Saturday  evening,  June  iith. — The  day  after 
to-morrow  is  ni}-  birthda\-,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
hVc  to  see  it — my  forty-seventh  birthday  since  my 
birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my  Hfe  on  earth  is 
ah-eady  passed  1  And  then — what  is  to  follow  this 
life  ?  How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems  con- 
tracting and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  emplo}-- 
ments  of  old  age!  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I 
now  say  '  Vixi ' !  And  I  thank  God  that,  as  far  as 
ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified. 
I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my 
present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a 
higher.  Still,  there  are  works  \\hich,  with  God's 
permission,  I  would  do  before  the  night  cometh  ; 
especially  that  great  work,  if  I  might  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  it.  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind  my 
own  personal  work — to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous, 
and  believing — labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not 
anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than 
by  others  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it." 

On  Sunday  morning  he  awoke  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  pain  ;  his  wife  was  alarmed,  and 
medical  aid  ^\■as  sent  for,  but  remedies  were  un- 
availing ;  it  was  the  Master's  call,  to  which  he 
responded  as  promptly  and  cheerfull)'  as  he  had  to 
all  other  commands  from  that  \'oice.     These  last  two 
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or  three  hours  of  his  Wic  he  suffered  severel)'  ;  but  in 
the  intervals  of  rehef  from  pain  he  was  quite  cahn 
and  alert,  and  alive  to  his  own  danger.  He  v^as 
lying  still,  with  his  hands  clasped,  his  lips  moving, 
and  his  e}'es  raised  upwards,  as  if  in  prayer,  when 
all  at  once  he  repeated  firmly  and  earnestly,  Ami 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Tliomas,  because  tJiou  hast  seen, 
thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  ivho  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed.  And  soon  afterwards,  very 
solemnl}',  But  if  je  be  zvithouf  chastisement,  zvhereof 
all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons. 

Another  characteristic  word  he  said  to  his  second 
son,  who  came  into  the  room  : — "  My  son,  thank  God 
for  me  ;  thank  God,  Tom,  for  giving  me  this  pain.  I 
have  suffered  so  little  pain  in  my  life  that  I  feel  it  is 
very  good  for  me ;  now  God  has  given  it  to  me,  and 
I  do  so  thank  Him  for  it!"  And  again,  "How  thank- 
ful I  am  that  my  head  is  untouched !  "  His  last 
conscious  look  ^\■as  one  of  intense  tenderness  and 
love,  with  which  he  smiled  upon  his  wife  and  son  ;  by 
eight  o'clock  the  pain  was  over,  and  he  had  entered 
into  rest. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  to  this  brief  memoir  of  a 
"  World's  Worker."  He  is  gone  out  of  our  sight,  into 
the  larger  world  beyond.  His  name  maybe  included 
in  our  prayer  when  "  we  bless  God's  holy  Name  for 
all  His  servants  departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and 
fear  ;"  and  in  conclusion  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  by 
one  whose  reverence  and   admiration   for  Dr.  Arnold 
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found  some   expression    in    a    sonnet   written   to  his 
memory : — 

"Yet  may  I  hope  that  wheresoe'er  he  is 
One  ray  may  reach  him  from  the  humble  heart 
That  thanks  our  God  for  all  that  he  has  been. 
What  he  is  now,  we  know  not  ;  he  will  be 
A  beautiful  likeness  of  the  God  that  gave 
Him  work  to  do,  which  he  did  do  so  well." 


THE    END. 


Printed  by  Cassell  ci  Co.mcany,   Limited,   La  Belle  S-iuvage,   London 
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